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PLAN  SUMMARY 


A.    INTRODUCTION 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  each  year 
allocates  a  block  of  federal  funds  to  Massachusetts  to 
support  a  wide  range  of  crime  prevention  and  criminal  justice 
improvement  activities.   As  the  state  criminal  justice 
planning  agency  for  Massachusetts,  the  Committee  is  res- 
ponsible for  planning  and  administering  the  use  of  these 
funds.   The  annual  Comprehensive  Criminal  Justice  Plan  is 
designed  to  provide  a  systematic  understanding  of  how  the 
Committee  expects  to  use  its  allocation  of  LEAA  funds  as 
well  as  the  analyses,  strategies,  and  past  experience  on 
which  it  bases  these  expectations.   The  present  volume,  the 
Annual  Action  Program,  is  the  key  section  of  the  plan,  pro- 
viding a  formal  statement  of  the  Committee's  anticipated 
allocation  of  its  funds  and  the  types  of  activities  those 
funds  will  support.   Other  volumes  of  the  Plan  summarize 
the  supporting  information  which  led  to  the  selection  of 
these  efforts  over  alternative  uses  for  the  available  funds. 

The  Committee  allocates  funds  to  all  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  including  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  all  levels  of  the  courts  system, 
prosecution  and  public  defender  offices,  diversion  programs 
and  probation  services,  county  and  state  correctional 
agencies,  and  delinquency  prevention  projects.   In  addition, 
the  Committee  supports  a  variety  of  system-wide  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  criminal  justice  in  Massachusetts, 
including  training,  planning  and  evaluation,  information  and 
statistics,  and  law  and  procedural  reform  projects.   This 
chapter  summarizes  the  anticipated  allocations  of  1976  LEAA 
funds  among  these  program  categories. 
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B.    SUMMARY  OF  1976  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


The  detailed  project  descriptions  in  the  sections  which 
follow  list  and  describe  each  project  which  will  be  supported 
by  the  Committee  in  1976.   This  section  summarizes  the  major 
emphases  of  the  Committee's  1976  programs  in  each  area. 


1.    Police  Services  and  Crime  Prevention 

In  1976,  the  law  enforcement  area  will  continue  to 
receive  the  largest  share  of  Committee  funds,  over  $3.7 
million.   This  money  will  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways,  from  basic  improvements  in  communications  to  highly 
innovative  experiments  in  operations.   In  general,  however, 
the  Committee  has  five  principal  priorities  in  this  area: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  law  enforcement  agencies  recruit  and 
select  the  best  available  talent  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  community,  and  that  police  at 
all  levels  receive  up-to-date  and  effective  training 
which  relates  to  their  real  day-to-day  activities; 

(2)  Focusing  police  planning  and  operations  more  directly 
on  pragmatic  attempts  to  reduce  crime  rather  than 

on  traditional  patterns  of  operation; 

(3)  Providing  police  with  basic  data  processing,  communica- 
tions, and  other  specialized  resources  required  for 
efficient  operations; 

(4)  Improving  leadership,  decision-making,  and  adminis- 
tration at  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  agencies; 

(5)  Bringing  police  and  members  of  the  community-at-large 
into  closer  contact  and  active  cooperation,  openly 
discussing  and  ultimately  resolving  current  and  future 
disputes. 

The  Committee's  police  manpower  development  efforts  con- 
centrate on  supporting  current  statewide  efforts  to  reduce 
discrimination  in  police  selection  and  to  improve  recruit 
and  in-service  training.   Committee  support  will  enable  the 
state's  Division  of  Personnel  to  continue  its  current  minority 
recruitment  efforts  and  the  development  and  validation  of 
new  selection  and  promotion  examinations.   Increasing  the 
proportion  of  women  among  the  sworn  personnel  of  Massachusetts' 
public  safety  agencies  is  also  a  key  concern  of  the  Committee. 
While  realizing  that  any  real  progress  toward  this  goal  de- 
pends on  the  elimination  of  absolute  veterans'  preference 
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in  civil  service  selection,  the  Committee  will  pro- 
vide additional  support  for  Newton's  Women 

in  Policing  project,  which  places  twelve  female  officers  on 
regular  patrol  assignments. 

In  the  area  of  training,  the  Committee's  principal  strategy 
is  the  rapid  development  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council  of  a  statewide  network  of  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  resources.   In  addition  to  its  support 
for  the  Council,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  fund  a 
variety  of  model  training  programs  which  may  eventually 
become  part  of  the  Council's  statewide  program.   These  in- 
clude innovative  recruit  and  in-service  training  programs  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Fall  River;  a  specialized  investigation 
training  course  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
and  a  police  management  and  leadership  training  program  at 
Babson  Institute. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  of  many  police  agencies 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  improved  planning  and  management  and 
for  technical  assistance  in  a  variety  of  areas.   For  the 
past  several  years  the  Committee  has  supported  the  development 
of  the  Massachusetts  Police  Institute  into  a  statewide 
technical  assistance  resource  for  small  and  medium-sized 
police  departments.   MPI  will  continue  its  current  activities 
in  1976,  with  increased  emphasis  on  follow-up  to  ensure  that 
its  recommendations  are  effectively  implemented.   For  major- 
city  departments,  the  results  of  a  recent  evaluation  study 
have  induced  the  Committee  to  change  its  approach  to  planning 
and  management  assistance,  phasing  out  civilian  planners  and 
other  technical  specialists  in  favor  of  a  small  number  of 
narrowly-focused  crime  analysis  and  resource  allocation 
demonstration  projects.   Here,  as  in  other  areas,  the  Committee 
is  attempting  to  shift  its  emphasis  from  merely  providing 
additional  resources  to  supporting  projects  designed  to 
attain  particular  short-run  objectives. 

In  1976  the  Committee  will  continue  to  implement  its 
statewide  plan  for  municipal  police  radio  communications. 
The  plan  establishes  regional  overlay  systems  which  allow 
neighboring  departments  to  communicate  and  provides  for  the 
upgrading  of  each  department's  equipment  to  minimum  standards 
of  capacity,  flexibility,  and  reliability.   Since  communica- 
tions equipment  is  very  expensive,  these  systems  must  be 
implemented  gradually,  over  a  period  of  years.   In  1976  funding 
will  be  limited  to  systems  already  begun  in  Greater  Boston 
(within  Route  128) ,  the  Merrimac  Valley,  Plymouth  County,  and 
Framingham.   Work  in  the  Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Franklin 
County  regions  will  continue  without  additional  1976  support. 
A  similar  network  is  being  implemented  on  a  multi-year  basis 
for  the  State  Police;  1976  funds  will  be  used  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  state.   The  Committee  will 
also  support  completion  of  a  new  computer-aided  dispatch  system 
for  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
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Improving  communication  and  cooperation  between  police 
and  the  communities  they  serve  is  a  major  concern  of  the 
Committee:   poor  police/community  relations  is  a  significant 
obstacle  to  police  effectiveness  in  many  high-crime  neighbor- 
hoods, especially  in  housing  projects.   The  Committee  will 
support  three  types  of  projects  designed  to  improve  under- 
standing and  resolve  conflicts  between  police  and  citizens, 
and  to  result  in  cooperative  strategies  for  solving  the  specific 
crime  problems  of  the  neighborhoods  they  serve. 

Police/community  task  forces  in  Mattapan  and  Cambridge 
will  concentrate  on  problem-solving  and  improving  communica- 
tions between  the  police  and  neighborhood  residents,  usually 
through  a  series  of  structured  meetings.   In  Community  Service 
Officer  (CSO)  projects  in  Somerville,  Fall  River  and  Spring- 
field community  members  are  selected  to  serve  on  special 
uniformed  and  trained  auxiliary  police  forces  which  patrol 
their  neighborhoods  and  answer  service  calls,  thus  freeing 
police  for  more  crime-specific  duties.   The  Boston  Community 
Crime  Prevention  Programs  are  similar  to  CSO  projects  but 
lack  the  formal  structure  and  close  ties  to  the  police  depart- 
ment —  usually  groups  of  citizens  work  together  to  patrol 
the  neighborhood,  to  harden  targets  and  to  increase  the  re- 
porting of  crime. 

In  1976  the  Committee  is  making  a  major  change  in  approach 
in  the  police  area.   The  former  emphasis  on  developing  the 
planning  capabilities  of  police  departments  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  shift  to  projects  which  strengthen  the  crime 
analysis  and  patrol  deployment  capabilities  of  these  depart- 
ments.  It  is  felt  that  these  projects  will  have  a  more 
direct  impact  on  the  prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension 
of  suspects. 

The  Committee  will  support  three  major  categories  of 
projects  in  this  area.   First,  special  resource  allocation 
and  crime  analysis  units  will  be  started  in  Boston,  Quincy, 
New  Bedford,  Oxford,  and  Woburn,  on  behalf  of  the  Northeastern 
Massachusetts  Law  Enforcement  Council.   These  units  will  pro- 
vide their  departments  with  the  manpower  to  study  crime 
patterns  carefully  and  to  design  strategies  for  more  effective 
manpower  utilization.   Second,  the  Committee  will  support  the 
implementation  of  innovative  patrol  strategies  to  test  different 
patterns  of  patrol  deployment.   The  two  projects  in  this 
category  are  Project  BICEP  in  Arlington  and  the  Worcester 
Street  Crime  Impact  Program,  a  major  project  aimed  at 
reducing  the  incidence  of  robbery  and  burglary.   Finally,  the 
Committee  will  support  several  projects  which  will  provide 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  the  specialized  resources 
necessary  to  conduct  complicated  investigations.   The  major 
effort  in  this  area  will  be  the  Department  of  Public  Safety's 
Crime  Prevention  and  Control  (CPAC)  teams  which  will  provide 
investigative  services  to  municipalities  with  insufficient 
resources  to  conduct  their  own  investigations.   A  number  of 
other  projects  will  focus  on  particular  crimes  which,  due  to 
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the  nature  of  the  offense,  pose  special  investigation  pro- 
blems.  These  include  the  Attorney  General's  Organized 
Crime  Unit,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety's  Diversion 
Investigation  Unit,  the  Northeastern  Massachusetts  Law 
Enforcement  Council's  Metropolitan  Enforcement  Group  (drug 
investigations) ,  an  Arson  Unit  in  Worcester,  and  an  Auto 
Theft  Bureau  in  Somerville. 

2 .    The  Courts,  Prosecution,  and  Defense 

The  Committee's  principal  concern  in  supporting  programs 
in  the  Courts  area  is  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  Common- 
wealth's judges,  prosecutors,  and  public  defenders  to  better 
respond  to  the  high  caseloads  resulting  from  the  continuing 
increase  in  crime.   Courts  programs  will  be  directed  toward 
the  following  general  objectives:   (1)  achievement  of  the 
capacity  to  render  a  rapid,  just,  and  final  determination  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defendant;  (2)  improvement  in 
the  effectiveness  of  representation  of  both  the  defendant 
and  the  Commonwealth  at  all  stages  of  the  criminal  proceedings; 
and  (3)  promotion  of  increased  public  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  the  fundamental  fairness,  responsiveness,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  criminal  justice  process  and  its  component 
institutions.   In  an  effort  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
Committee  will  support  projects  that  focus  on  three  major 
areas:   planning,  management,  and  administration;  expanded 
resources  and  services;  and  improved  criminal  procedures. 

In  the  Prosecution  area,  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
support  the  District  Court  Prosecutor  Program,  which  provides 
assistant  district  attorneys  in  each  of  the  73  district 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  a  criminal  list 
manager  for  each  district  attorney's  office.   At  this  point, 
the  prosecutors  have  proven  their  effectiveness,  and  the 
Committee's  support  will  maintain  the  program  at  its  current 
strength  until  the  Legislature  appropriates  state  funding 
for  these  positions.   The  Committee  is  now  attempting  to 
shift  its  emphasis  in  the  prosecution  area  from  the  provision 
of  basic  manpower  resources  to  the  improvement  of  prosecution 
management  and  the  better  utilization  of  existing  resources. 
The  Committee  will  continue  development  of  a  prosecution  case 
and  resource  management  information  system  within  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney's  Office.   Once  it  is  tested,  the 
Committee  will  consider  implementing  it  in  varying  forms  in 
each  of  the  other  nine  districts.   The  Committee's  other  major 
initiative  in  the  prosecution  area  is  the  screening  of  cases 
by  prosecutors  prior  to  issuance  of  a  complaint.   In  1976 
the  Committee  will  support  intake  screening  projects  in 
Suffolk  and  Hampden  counties;  if  these  demonstration  projects 
prove  successful,  the  concept  may  be  implemented  statewide  in 
future  years. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Committee's  support  for  the  Defense 
area  goes  to  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee.   In  past 
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years  Committee  funds  have  been  allocated  to  a  wide  range 
of  innovative  defense  support  services  such  as  an  inves- 
tigative resources  unit  and  a  social  service  unit.   In  1976 
the  majority  of  MDC's  LEAA  funds  will  be  used  for  manpower 
to  expand  the  use  of  vertical  representation  in  felony  cases, 
where  a  single  attorney  will  represent  a  client  in  all  stages 
of  the  judicial  process,  from  arraignment  through  trial  at 
both  the  district  and  Superior  Court  levels.   The  Committee 
will  continue  to  fund  neighborhood  offices  in  Roxbury,  Lowell, 
Fitchburg,  Fall  River,  Springfield,  and  Cambridge,  which  also 
support  this  concept. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Committee  has  supported 
prison  legal  services  projects  in  each  of  the  four  principal 
state  correctional  institutions.   In  1976,  to  provide  more 
efficient  and  effective  services,  the  Committee  will  use 
a  single  contractor  to  serve  all  four  institutions. 

In  the  area  of  Court  Administration,  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  support  management,  administrative,  and  procedural 
improvements  at  all  levels  of  the  court  system.   Planning  and 
administrative  offices  will  be  continued  in  the  offices  of 
the  chief  justices  of  the  district,  Superior  and  Supreme 
Courts.   At  the  district  court  level,  funds  will  support 
the  installation  of  recording  devices  in  approximately  half 
the  courts  in  the  state,  making  them  courts  of  record  for 
the  first  time.   Special  funding  has  also  been  allocated  to 
assist  locally  initiated  district  court  improvements.   The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  will  continue  a  number  of  key  improve- 
ment projects,  including  its  training  program  and  revised 
rules  of  criminal  procedure.   The  Judicial  Data  Processing 
Center,  which  will  serve  the  entire  court  system,  will 
continue  under  unspent  discretionary  and  block  funding  from 
previous  years. 

3 .    Probation  and  Diversion 

A  central  element  of  Committee  strategies  for  all  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  deinstitutionalization  — 
substituting  community -based  service  and  supervisory  arrange- 
ments for  incarceration.   The  Committee  supports  programs 
designed  to  intervene,  when  consistent  with  public  safety, 
at  any  point  where  an  offender  is  or  might  be  incarcerated. 
Broadened  pre-trial  release,  community-based  corrections, 
and  early  parole  are  all  part  of  this  strategy.   However, 
the  Committee's  key  efforts  to  minimize  the  use  of  incarcera- 
tion are  its  diversion  and  probation  programs. 

The  Committee  sees  probation  as  the  optimum  disposition 
in  the  majority  of  criminal  convictions,  and  current  programs 
are  designed  to  encourage  more  flexible  use  of  resources  and 
more  effective  responses  to  offenders'  needs.   Pre-trial 
diversion  from  formal  criminal  processing  is  often  appropriate 
in  areas  where  the  offender's  youth,  lack  of  a  prior  criminal 
record,  or  involvement  with  alcohol  or  other  addictive  drugs 
suggest  that  a  regular  pattern  of  criminal  behavior  has  not  yet 
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been  established.   Here  the  Committee's  long-range  goals 
are  to  increase  the  availability  of  diversion  programs,  to 
improve  the  sensitivity  of  screening  procedures,  and  to 
strengthen  treatment  alternatives. 

Committee  support  for  diversion  programs  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  years.   In  1976,  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  support  existing  diversion  projects  in  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  Middlesex 
Counties.   For  at  least  the  current  year  there  will  be  no 
expansion  in  this  area,  pending  the  results  of  an  evaluation 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1976. 

The  Committee's  strategy  for  responding  to  the  problem 
of  drugs  and  crime  is  to  establish  screening  and  diversion 
programs  to  identify  offenders  with  serious  drug  problems 
and  refer  them  to  existing  treatment  resources  for  rehabilita- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  1975,  there  were  seven  Centralized 
Addiction  Screening  and  Evaluation  (CASE)  projects,  serving 
all  of  the  Commonwealth's  metropolitan  areas.   Eventually, 
the  Committee  hopes  to  extend  the  coverage  of  existing  CASE 
projects  to  serve  the  entire  state.   However,  during  197  6 
the  shortage  of  funds  will  allow  only  slight  expansion. 
Most  of  these  programs  are  also  developing  formal  or  informal 
ties  with  county  correctional  facilities  in  their  areas.   In 
addition,  since  recent  evidence  shows  alcohol  dependence  may 
be  growing  faster  than  drug  addiction  and  supplanting  it  in  many 
groups,  most  of  the  Committee's  drug  diversion  programs  will 
also  begin  alcoholism  screening  and  referral  services  during 
1976. 

While  support  for  pre-trial  diversion  programs  is  being 
held  constant,  the  Committee  is  increasing  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  existing  probation  system.   The  principal 
program  concept  in  this  area  is  model  probation,  an  effort 
to  expand  the  resources  available  to  a  local  probation  office 
and  to  assist  it  in  making  more  effective  use  of  existing 
resources,  primarily  by  shifting  to  a  case  management  approach 
to  supervision.   These  model  probation  projects  provide 
additional  staff  resources  for  pre-dispositional  investigations, 
classification,  supportive  services  and  improved  management. 
Many  projects  utilize  volunteers  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  regular  probation  officers.   In  1976  the  Committee  will 
support  seven  model  probation  projects,  serving  one  or 
two  courts  each,  in  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  major  metro- 
politan areas.   In  addition,  regional  projects  in  Middlesex 
and  Plymouth  counties  will  encourage  the  sharing  of  special- 
ized service  resources  among  a  number  of  courts. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  will  continue  to  provide  staff  development  and 
training  and  research  and  program  planning  for  probation 
offices  throughout  the  state. 
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4 .    Adult  Corrections  and  Parole 

While  the  Committee  believes  that  there  are  serious 
problems  and  resource  deficiencies  in  the  Commonwealth's 
state  and  county  correctional  institutions,  it  also  feels 
that,  except  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
institutions  cannot  rehabilitate.   The  only  real  hope  for 
developing  effective  correctional  programs  for  the  majority 
of  offenders  seems  to  lie  in  a  community-based  approach 
which  focuses  directly  on  an  offender's  problems  and  works 
to  prepare  him  to  return  to  his  community  in  as  short  a 
time  as  is  consistent  with  public  safety.   During  the  past 
three  years  the  Committee  has  devoted  the  major  share  of 
its  corrections  allocations  to  developing  a  variety  of 
community-based  programs  which  provide  a  clear  alternative 
to  the  institutional  treatment  of  convicted  offenders.   In 
1975  the  Community  Reintegration  System  (CRS) ,  DOC's  network 
of  regional  pre-release  centers,  almost  doubled  in  capacity. 
In  1976  increased  Committee  support,  together  with  the 
Legislature's  approval  of  increased  state  support  for  CRS 
in  the  1976  budget,  will  double  this  capacity  again. 
Residents  of  the  pre-release  centers  usually  participate 
in  some  form  of  work  or  education  release.   Counselling  and 
other  special  services  are  also  made  available  to  them. 

A  new  emphasis  in  the  Department's  1976  programs  in  on 
the  establishment  of  minimum  security  facilities  as  a  middle- 
level  residential  program  between  the  old  institutions  and 
the  new  short-term  community-based  halfway  houses.   DOC  sees 
the  minimum-security  facility  as  a  crucial  step  in  the 
evolution  of  a  three-tiered  correctional  system  in  which  the 
inmate  will  progress  from  a  walled  institution,  through  a 
minimum- security  facility,  to  a  short-term  halfway  house 
setting  prior  to  parole.   The  two  Committee- funded  projects 
in  this  area  are  operated  in  connection  with  Department- 
sponsored  hospital  programs  where  inmates  provide  needed 
services  to  hospital  residents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
para-professional  training  in  the  care  of  the  disabled. 

Finally,  the  Committee  will  provide  the  Department  with 
the  management  resources  necessary  to  administer  a  decentralized 
community-based  system  effectively.   These  will  include  plan- 
ning and  program  development  personnel  for  the  central  office, 
as  well  as  classification  projects  to  ensure  that  inmates  are 
matched  with  programs  that  will  best  serve  their  needs. 

The  Committee  sees  improved  parole  services  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  state's  overall  effort  to  minimize  the  use  of 
incarceration.   The  1976  programs  are  designed  to  encourage 
parole  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  support  the  change 
in  parole  orientation  from  supervision  to  case  management 
and  service  delivery.   The  Committee  will  continue  to  support 
the  network  of  parole  regional  offices  in  the  Commonwealth's 
major  metropolitan  areas, a  joint  DOC/Parole  halfway  house,  and 
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a  program  to  provide  specialized,  one-on-one  volunteer 
assistance  to  a  group  of  developmentally  disabled  parolees. 
Since  the  state  does  not  provide  financial  support  for  many 
of  the  Parole  Board's  mandated  functions,  the  Committee  will 
continue  its  assistance  in  the  areas  of  planning  and  research, 
grant  management,  warrant  investigation,  processing  of  pardon 
requests,  and  parole  hearings:   the  absence  of  these  basic 
functions  would  severely  impair  the  Board's  ability  to 
operate  effectively. 

At  the  county  level,  the  Committee  is  concentrating  on 
assisting  the  various  houses  of  correction  in  establishing 
community-based  social  services,  residential  facilities,  and 
programs  for  released  offenders.   The  Committee  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  initiating  no  new  institutional  programs  at  the 
county  level,  and  existing  institutional  projects  are  being 
transferred  to  community-based  settings  as  rapidly  as  possible 
In  1976  the  Committee  will  support  fourteen  separate  projects 
in  seven  counties.   While  the  programs  vary  considerably 
depending  on  the  needs,  resources,  and  experience  of  the 
different  counties,  most  involve  various  combinations  of 
services  for  offenders,  including  classification,  educational 
and  training  programs,  counselling,  work  and  educational 
release,  furlough  arrangements,  drug/alcohol  treatment,  and 
job  placement.   Whenever  possible  the  Committee  attempts  to 
extend  these  services  to  persons  awaiting  trial  as  well  as 
sentenced  offenders. 
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5 .    Juvenile  Justice 

The  Committee  places  special  importance  on  juvenile 
offenders  and  juvenile  justice.   Crimes  committed  by  youth 
continue  to  increase  in  most  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  even 
in  the  face  of  occasional  downturns  in  overall  crime  rates. 
More  important,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
quality  of  attention  youthful  offenders  receive  will  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  their  future  conduct:   intelligent 
and  fair  programs  which  meet  youths'  real  needs  are  likely 
to  be  extraordinarily  cost-effective  in  preventing  recidivism 
over  the  long  run.   On  the  other  hand,  harsh  and  ill-conceived 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  will  often  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  future  serious  crime. 

The  Committee's  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile 
justice  programs  will  receive  over  $2.8  million  in  1976. 
The  largest  share  of  these  funds  will  be  spent  at  the  local 
level,  reflecting  the  Committee's  beliefs  (1)  that  in  the 
long  run,  even  in  their  present  stage  of  development, 
delinquency  prevention  efforts  are  more  cost-effective  than 
later  corrections  programs,  and  (2)  that  both  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  are  best  accomplished  by  community-based, 
locally-oriented  programs  whenever  this  does  not  endanger 
public  safety.   Most  of  the  Committee's  local  delinquency 
prevention  programs  attempt  to  provide  services  which  will 
improve  youths'  chances  for  growth  and  success:   education/ 
training,  job  placement,  counseling,  crisis  intervention, 
and  recreation.   These  programs  are  carefully  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  supplant  or  duplicate  existing 
service  resources.   Where  youth  are  already  involved  with 
the  criminal  justice  system,  Committee  programs  seek  to 
divert  them  from  further  criminal  processing,  refer  them 
to  useful  sources  of  help,  and  follow  up  their  cases  to 
ensure  that  the  services  have  been  effective.   The  Committee's 
funding  decisions  on  local  delinquency  programs  give  special 
emphasis  to  past  performance  includina  demonstration  of 
effectiveness.   Current  Committee  program  development  efforts 
are  attempting  to  encourage  more  systematic  approaches  to 
local  delinquency  problems,  more  concentration  on  serious 
offenders,  and  greater  program  involvement  with  the  formal 
criminal  justice  system. 

FY  1976  is  the  first  year  that  a  significant  amount  of 
money  will  be  available  to  the  states  under  the  new  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.   The  Committee  will 
administer  Massachusetts'  share  of  these  funds.   During 
January  Governor  Dukakis  is  expected  to  appoint  a  new 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  to  coordinate  planning  for 
delinquency  prevention  and  establish  priorities  for  the  use 
of  JJDPA  funds.   To  encourage  the  development  of  innovative 
approaches  to  delinquency  prevention,  the  Committee  has 
reserved  the  FY  1976  JJDPA  funds  for  a  special  competition 
to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1976,  based  on  the  new  Advisory 
Group's  priorities. 
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At  the  state  level,  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  in  developing  an 
effective  system  of  community-based  care  for  youthful 
offenders  which  offers  a  wide  variety  of  services  in  small, 
secure   and  non-secure  settings.   During  1976  the  Committee 
will  support  DYS  in  three  critical  areas:   operations 
support,  secure  detention,  and  intensive  care. 

DYS'  reliance  on  purchase  of  services  has  created  many 
new  managerial  and  administrative  problems:   the  agency 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  and  select  qualified  vendors  of 
services,  to  monitor  their  day-to-day  performance,  to 
plan  and  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  services,  and 
to  effectively  budget  and  administer  funds  from  a  variety 
of  state  and  federal  sources.   The  Committee  will  provide 
assistance  in  each  of  these  areas. 

DYS  has  closed  most  of  its  jail-type  pre-trial  detention 
facilities,  replacing  them  with  smaller,  more  humane  private 
arrangements  supported  by  state  funds.   However,  a  small  but 
significant  proportion  of  the  youth  detained  by  DYS  require 
a  secure  setting.   During  1976  the  Committee  will  support 
two  detention  projects  designed  to  provide  a  variety  of 
social  services  as  well  as  ensure  the  youths'  appearance 
for  trial.   This  support  will  enable  DYS  to  close  its  only 
remaining  large  institutional  facility,  the  Roslindale 
detention  center. 

DYS  is  most  frequently  criticized  for  its  lack  of 
programs  for  rehabilitating  dangerous  and  severely  disturbed 
youth.   To  remedy  this  situation,  during  the  past  two  years 
the  Committee  and  DYS  have  developed  a  variety  of  structured 
treatment  programs  which  deal  with  serious  offenders  in 
small,  secure  settings.   During  1976  the  Committee  will 
support  seven  such  programs,  including  two  developed  jointly 
with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  which  deal  with  youth 
with  serious  psychiatric  and  behavior  problems. 
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6 .    Criminal  Justice  Services 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  various  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  one  of  the  Committee's  high  prior- 
ities is  improving  coordination  and  cooperation  in  the  system 
as  a  whole.   Much  of  the  planning  work  of  the  Committee  staff 
is  directed  toward  this  end,  as  is  the  Committee's  standards 
development  program.   To  the  extent  possible  given  current 
resource  constraints,  the  Committee  is  attempting  to  develop 
its  training  and  personnel  improvement  programs  on  a  system- 
wide  basis.   In  addition  to  these  efforts,  system-wide  programs 
are  currently  under  way  in  two  other  areas:   (1)  records  and 
statistics  and  (2)  evaluative  research.   Together  these 
programs  will  receive  over  $850,000  in  1976. 

The  Committee's  multi-year  effort  to  design,  develop, 
and  implement  a  statewide  automated  criminal  offender  record 
information  system  may  be  one  of  the  most  significant  projects 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  system. 
Once  operational,  the  Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
(CJIS)  will  centralize  and  provide  rapid  access  to  the  state's 
primary  body  of  criminal  justice  information,  and  in  addition 
will  produce  aggregated  statistics  monitoring  the  operation 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.   Requirements  and  designs  for 
all  components  of  the  system  have  been  completed,  site  pre- 
parations are  beginning,  and  formal  rules  and  regulations 
for  operation  of  the  system  have  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board,  the  new  state  agency 
which  will  operate  the  system.   The  refusal  of  the  courts 
to  participate  in  CJIS  will  necessitate  redesign  of  the 
system  to  utilize  criminal  history  information  from  other  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.   Once  this  redesign  is  completed, 
the  CHSB  will  sign  a  contract  for  delivery  of  the  completed 
system,  which  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  early  1978. 
While  the  CJIS  system  is  being  installed  and  tested,  the 
Committee  will  continue  its  efforts  to  consolidate  and  convert 
the  existing  body  of  criminal  offender  records  which  CJIS 
will  store  and  process. 

As  in  prior  years,  during  1976  the  Committee's  evaluative 
research  efforts  will  concentrate  on  a  limited  number  of  large 
studies,  each  focusing  on  a  cluster  of  related  programs  currently 
in  progress  or  recently  completed.   The  programs  to  be 
evaluated  are  those  to  which  the  Committee  has  made  unusually 
large  commitments  over  the  last  three  years  or  which  have  been 
assigned  high  future  priority.   Each  study  is  designed  to  answer 
a  series  of  specific  questions.   These  answers  will  provide 
the  information  needed  for  long-range  Committee  policy 
decisions  and  for  supporting  requests  £>r  inclusion  of  these 
projects  in  state  and  local  budgets.   Programs  to  be  studied 
include  the  Committee's  regional  municipal  police  communica- 
tions overlay  system  covering  the  area  within  Route  12  8;  the 
new  computer-aided  dispatch  system  in  the  Boston  Police 
Department;  the  community  security  programs  under  way  in  four 
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public  housing  projects  in  Boston;  the  prosecutorial  case 
screening  demonstration  projects  in  criminal  courts  in 
Dorchester,  Brockton,  and  Springfield;  and  the  statewide 
technical  assistance  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Police 
Institute . 


As  the  Committee  enters  its  eighth  year,  it  continues 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  anti-crime  programs  in 
the  country.   While  it  formerly  concentrated  primarily  on 
developing  programs  to  be  supported  by  its  own  LEAA  funds, 
during  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  begun  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  for 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole,  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  variety  of  improvement 
efforts,  including  legislative  change,  projects  supported 
by  LEAA  discretionary  money  and  funds  from  other  federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  programs  financed  from  state  and  local 
revenues.   And  while  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  there 
are  now  for  the  first  time  indications  that  the  Committee's 
past  program  efforts  have  been  successful  in  effecting 
significant  reductions  in  the  incidence  of  crime  in  various 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.   We  believe  that  the  task  before 
us  is  to  refine  and  extend  these  efforts  to  achieve  a  truly 
just  and  effective  criminal  justice  system  for  Massachusetts 
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C.    THE  COMMITTEE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


The  Committee's  selection  of  projects  for  funding  is 
based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  planning  process. 
Each  year  the  Committee  staff  collects  and  analyzes  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  on  the  current  resources,  problems,  and  performance  of 
state  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies.   The  results  of 
these  studies  are  assembled  in  two  reports,  Crime  in 
Massachusetts  and  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  System, 
Volumes  5  and  3  of  the  Committee's  annual  Comprehensive 
Criminal  Justice  Plan;  both  are  available  on  request  from 
the  Committee.   Through  extensive  discussions  with  elected 
officials,  criminal  justice  agency  personnel,  and  citizens 
in  various  cities  and  towns,  the  Committee  staff  identifies 
the  key  problems  and  needs  of  each  of  the  six  principal 
parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system: 

(1)  Police  services  and  crime  prevention; 

(2)  Adjudication,  including  court  administration, 
prosecution,  and  defense  services; 

(3)  Diversion  programs  and  probation  services; 

(4)  Adult  corrections  and  parole; 

(5)  Delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile  rehabilitation; 

(6)  System-wide  services. 

On  the  basis  of  this  problems  and  needs  analysis,  the  staff 
develops  a  multi-year  strategy  for  improvement  in  each  area. 
After  circulation  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  these 
staff  papers  are  compiled  as  Volume  2  of  the  Committee's 
Comprehensive  Plan,  A  Strategy  for  the  Development  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  Massachusetts. 

These  staff  documents  provide  the  background  information 
needed  for  the  Committee's  annual  revision  of  its  program 
guidelines  for  grantees.   These  guidelines  are  the  formal 
statement  of  Committee  policy  and  priorities  for  the  use  of 
its  funds  in  each  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system.   While 
the  multi-year  strategies  attempt  to  look  at  the  Committee's 
efforts  over  time  in  relation  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  a  whole,  the  guidelines  focus  solely  on  the  use  of  the 
Committee's  LEAA  funds  during  the  coming  year.   The  guidelines 
describe  the  general  types  of  projects  which  will  receive 
priority  for  LEAA  funds,  identify  selected  budget  items, 
activities,  or  project  types  which  will  not  be  eligible  for 
funding,  and  where  appropriate  define  specific  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  certain  categories  of  projects.   The  1976 
Program  Guidelines  approved  by  the  Committee  were  the  basis  of 
the  Preliminary  Annual  Action  Program,  submitted  in  September 
as  Volume  1-A  of  the  Committee's  1976  Comprehensive  Plan. 
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The  LEAA  funds  available  to  the  Committee  each  year 
are  allocated  through  a  formal  competitive  process.   Once 
the  revised  guidelines  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee 
each  spring,  the  staff  distributes  them,  along  with  applica- 
tion materials,  to  all  current  grantees,  to  the  various 
local  and  regional  criminal  justice  planning  agencies,  and 
to  all  persons  and  agencies  who  have  requested  information 
about  the  Committee's  programs.   On  the  basis  of  the  guide- 
lines and  informal  conversations  with  the  Committee  staff, 
interested  agencies  develop  detailed  workplans  and  budgets 
for  their  proposed  projects.   In  order  to  be  considered  for 
funding,  prospective  grantees  must  submit  complete  applica- 
tions, using  the  Committee's  standard  form,  by  an  announced 
deadline  in  the  fall.   This  year's  deadline  was  September  2. 
All  applications  received  by  the  deadline  were  systematically 
reviewed  by  program  and  grant  management  specialists  on  the 
Committee  staff.   Where  formal  evaluation  studies,  monitoring 
reports,  cr  audits  had  been  completed,  these  results  were  also 
taken  into  account.   On  the  basis  of  this  review,  the  staff 
prepared  recommendations  to  the  Committee  for  action  on  each 
application. 

For  purposes  of  application  review,  the  Committee  has 
organized  itself  into  seven  program  task  forces  —  one  for 
each  of  the  program  areas  identified  above,  plus  evaluation. 
The  members  of  each  task  force  received  copies  of  the 
written  staff  evaluations  for  all  applications  within  their 
area,  and  each  applicant  received  a  copy  of  the  evaluation 
of  his  project.   Beginning  November  6,  the  task  forces  held 
a  series  of  public  meetings  at  which  applicants  could  dispute 
the  staff's  evaluations  of  their  applications  and  appeal  the 
staff's  funding  recommendations.   Following  this  testimony, 
each  task  force  voted  to  accept  or  amend  the  staff  recommenda- 
tions as  the  task  force's  recommendations  to  the  full  Committee. 

As  each  task  force  completed  its  work,  the  staff  developed 
brief  descriptions  of  all  projects  recommended  for  support. 
These  were  distributed  to  the  full  Committee  for  review,  and 
on  December  1  the  Committee  held  a  public  meeting  to  take 
final  action  on  the  task  force  recommendations.   The  funding 
allocations  and  program  descriptions  in  this  volume  reflect 
the  results  of  that  meeting.   During  the  month  of  December 
the  staff    issued  subgrant   awards  for  virtually  all  of 
the  block  funds  available  to  Massachusetts  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  planning  process  pro- 
duces a  balanced  and  efficient  approach  to  systemwide  improve- 
ment, one  which  accurately  reflects  the  Commonwealth's  chief 
needs  and  priorities  in  the  criminal  justice  area  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  clear  incentives  for  innovation 
and  efficiency  in  project  design  and  ensuring  prompt  utiliza- 
tion of  available  funds. 
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D.    FUND  AVAILABILITY  IN  FY  1976 


As  in  1975,  the  selection  of  projects  for  funding  in 
1976  was  complicated  by  a  critical  shortage  of  funds.   In 
FY  1976  LEAA  has  reduced  its  Part  C  and  E  block  allocations 
to  states  by  20  percent  below  the  level  of  1975;  this  cut 
comes  on  top  of  a  smaller  reduction  last  year.   More 
important,  these  reductions  have  come  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation has  reduced  the  actual  worth  of  each  Committee 
dollar  by  over  seventeen  percent  during  the  past  two  years. 
As  a  result,  the  Committee  was  unable  to  fund  many  vitally 
needed  projects  and  had  to  substantially  reduce  the  budgets 
of  most  projects  which  were  approved  for  funding.   Given 
these  funding  constraints  very  few  new  projects  could  be 
initiated,  and  little  expansion  was  allowed  in  existing 
projects. 

In  order  to  institutionalize  existing  demonstration 
projects  and  free  funds  for  new  projects,  in  1974  the 
Committee  approved  a  new  continuation  policy  limiting  all 
projects  to  four  years'  funding  and  requiring  phased  re- 
ductions in  Committee  support  for  projects  after  their  first 
two  years  of  operation.   The  first  effects  of  this  policy 
were  felt  in  this  year's  plan,  resulting  in  the  availability 
of  approximately  $2  million  for  new  projects. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  funds  available  for  the  1976 
Plan  at  the  level  of  the  previous  three  years,  the  Committee 
has  included  in  this  plan  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  during  the  three-month  Transition  Period  required 
by  the  shift  in  the  federal  fiscal  year.   This  merger,  which 
in  effect  concentrates  fifteen  months'  funding  within  the 
Committee's  twelve-month  plan  year,  substantially  offsets 
the  LEAA's  twenty  percent  reduction  in  FY  1976  funds. 
(However,  this  is  a  one-time  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
repeated.   Unless  Congress  reverses  current  LEAA  funding 
trends,  the  full  effects  of  the  reduction  will  be  felt  in 
the  1977  Plan.)   In  addition,  this  plan  includes  a  small 
amount  of  unused  funds  reprogrammed  from  the  1974  and  1975 
Plans.   (These  funds  are   identified  as  "reallocated"  in 
the  funding  summary  which  follows  each  program  description.) 
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E.    SUMMARY  TABLES 


This  section  summarizes  the  overall  allocation  of  funds 
in  the  1976  Annual  Action  Program,  the  result  of  the  1976 
Application  Review  Process  held  in  the  fall  of  1975.   LEAA 
funds  from  the  following  sources  were  allocated  during  this 
process : 

Crime  Control  Act 

Transition 
FY  1976  Period       Totals 

Part  C:      $11,044,000       $2,306,000    $13,350,000 
Part  E:        1,301,000         286,000      1,587,000 


Totals:      $12,345,000       $2,592,000    $14,937,000 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

FY  1975  block  allocation  to 
Massachusetts  (amount  avail- 
able for  action  programs):  $    170,000 

Reallocations  (Part  C) 

FY  1974  Total  $    167,700 

FY  1975  Total  110,678 


TOTAL  AWARDS  IN  1976  ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM:     $15,385,378 


The  Annual  Action  Program  thus  includes  the  vast  majority  of 
all  action  grant  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  during 
calendar  1976.   The  only  major  exception  is  the  action  portion 
of  Massachusetts'  JJDPA  block  grant  for  FY  1976  and  the 
Transition  Period  ($580,000):   these  funds  will  be  awarded 
during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1976,  on  the  basis  of  prior- 
ities to  be  developed  by  the  newly-appointed  Juvenile  Justice 
Advisory  Group.   In  addition,  the  Committee  is  likely  to 
approve  the  reallocation  of  small  amounts  of  Part  C  funds 
from  previous  years  at  various  times  during  1976. 

Table  1  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  allocation  of  LEAA 
funds  from  all  sources  and  state  and  local  matching  support 
to  Committee  program  categories. 
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Figure  1  shows  in  graphic  form  the  relative  amounts 
allocated  to  various  programs  and  program  areas  in  1976: 
Police/Crimes  programs  is  the  largest  single  area,  followed 
closely  by  Courts.   These  two  areas  together  account  for 
nearly  half  the  Committee's  resources  each  year.   The  two 
other  major  substantive  areas  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  Corrections  and  Juvenile  Justice,  each  receive 
approximately  a  sixth  of  the  available  funds.   Probation/ 
Diversion,  a  somewhat  newer  and  less  institutionalized  area, 
usually  accounts  for  an  eighth  of  the  Committee's  budget. 
Finally,  Criminal  Justice  Services,  consisting  of  specialized 
programs  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap  between  various  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  necessarily  receives  the 
smallest  share,  about  a  twentieth. 

Table  2  compares  the  Committee's  1976  allocations  with 
those  of  the  1973,  1974,  and  1975  Plans.   LEAA  allocations 
to  Massachusetts  reached  their  peak  in  FY  1973  and  FY  1974, 
were  slightly  reduced  in  FY  1975,  and  have  been  substantially 
cut  in  FY  1976.   The  Committee  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  annual  plans  at  the  $15  million  level  only  through  the 
inclusion  of  reallocated  funds  from  previous  years  and,  in 
the  1976  Plan,  the  merger  of  Transition  Period  allocations 
and  FY  1976  funds  in  a  twelve-month  spending  period. 

In  general,  changes  in  allocations  from  1975  to  1976 
reflect  the  Committee's  relative  assessment  of  program 
success  and  relative  priority  assigned  by  the  Committee  to 
the  needs  of  different  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  following  discussion  summarizes  and  explains  the 
evolution  of  the  Committee's  allocations  from  1975  to  1976. 
In  many  cases  the  particular  factors  resulting  in  increases 
or  decreases  in  funding  from  one  year  to  the  next  appear  to 
be  relatively  independent  of  the  Committee's  multi-year 
strategies,  which  tend  instead  to  act  over  the  longer  term 
and  to  affect  the  quality  and  content  of  the  Committee's 
programs  rather  than  the  precise  dollar  amounts  going  to 
each.   In  addition,  since  1976  is  the  first  year  of  implementa- 
tion for  the  Committee's  continuation  policy,  programs  having 
a  high  proportion  of  older  projects  have  tended  to  lose 
ground  relative  to  newer  areas. 
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FIGURE  1:   1976  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATIONS  TO  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROGRAM  AREAS 
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TOTAL:   $15,385,378  (including  JJDPA  and  reallocated  funds) 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 


PROGRAM  7  6-01:   POLICE  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

In  spite  of  increasingly  complex  organizational  struc- 
tures and  growing  inventories  of  capital  equipment,  the 
"quality  of  police  services"  perceived  by  the  public  still 
depends  on  the  quality  of  police  personnel,  especially  the 
officers  in  the  field.   Over  80  percent  of  the  budgets  of 
Massachusetts'  ten  largest  departments  is  allocated  to 
personnel,  making  manpower  improvement  by  far  the  most 
important  item  on  the  agenda  for  police  modernization.   If 
personnel  problems  are  neglected,  other  police  programs  are 
likely  to  prove  fruitless  over  the  long  run. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the 
manpower  resources  of  police  agencies  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.   However,  many  different  factors  influence  the  back- 
ground, capabilities,  and  ultimate  job  performance  of  the 
men  and  women  who  provide  police  services  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  this  basic  objective  relates  to  a  number  of  difficult 
police  personnel  problems:   recruiting  police  applicants 
from  all  segments  of  the  population,  improving  the  relevance 
and  accuracy  of  selection  and  promotion  processes,  establishing 
effective  career  development  mechanisms,  upgrading  the  educa- 
tional level  of  police  officers,  and  improving  statewide 
police  training  capabilities. 

Each  of  these  problems  is  currently  the  object  of  heated 
discussion  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
While  none  of  them  is  likely  to  yield  to  simple  solutions, 
each  will  require  positive  action  on  a  statewide  basis  if 
the  Commonwealth  is  to  make  real  improvements  in  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  police  services. 

The  complexity  of  the  issues  surrounding  police  personnel 
problems  and  the  magnitude  of  resources  needed  to  make 
significant  improvements  has  limited  the  Committee's  involve- 
ment in  this  area  in  previous  years.   However,  during  the 
last  two  years,  several  developments  have  occurred  which 
seem  to  lay  the  foundations  for  future  progress,  notably 
court  action  to  promote  minority  recruitment  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.   In  general,  the  Committee  will  concentrate  its 
resources  on  a  limited  number  of  key  projects  which  support 
the  changes  set  in  motion  by  these  developments .   The  common 
goal  of  all  of  these  efforts  will  be  to  develop  and  gradually 
implement  a  model  police  manpower  system  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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1.    Recruitment,  Selection,  and  Evaluation 

a.    Minorities 

At  the  present  time,  blacks  and  other  ethnic  minority 
groups  are  very  poorly  represented  on  the  Commonwealth's 
police  forces.   Some  cities  and  towns  with  substantial 
black  and/or  Spanish-speaking  populations  have  no  sworn 
officers  from  these  groups,  and  in  most  other  cities  their 
representation  on  the  police  force  is  far  below  their  propor- 
tion of  the  local  population.   This  situation  is  the  result 
of  several  factors: 

(1)  The  police  selection  examinations  administered  by 
the  Division  of  Civil  Service  prior  to  1972  were 
determined  by  a  federal  court  to  have  contained  a 
strong  built-in  bias  against  persons  with  minority 
backgrounds. 

(2)  Limited  publicity  in  black  and  Spanish  neighborhoods 
and  the  scarcity  of  minority  persons  on  police  forces 
have  reinforced  these  groups'  expectations  of  discrim- 
ination, making  it  difficult  to  attract  minority 
applicants. 

(3)  Chapter  226  of  the  Acts  of  1972,  which  requires  preferen 
for  local  residents  in  the  hiring  of  policemen,  restrict 
the  mobility  of  qualified  black  applicants  in  seeking 
available  positions. 

Following  an  initial  court  decision  which  ruled  that 
the  1968  and  1971  police  selection  examinations  were  discrim- 
inatory, the  Committee  supported  a  special  staff  in  the  Division 
of  Civil  Service  (now  the  Division  of  Personnel  Administration) 
which  developed  and  pre-tested  a  new  nondiscriminatory  examination 
Police  hiring  lists  based  on  this  new  examination  are  currently 
frozen  by  a  complex  series  of  conflicting  court  decisions  and 
administrative  rulings  concerning  preference  for  minorities 
and  the  constitutionality  of  Chapter  2  26  .   While  these  problems 
are  being  resolved,  the  Committee  will  continue  its  support 
for  the  Division  of  Personnel  Administration's  current  efforts 
until  these  can  be  included  in  its  regular  state  budget. 

76C-130.0118   Division  of       Police  Personnel     $25,000 

Personnel         Selection 

The  Committee  will  provide  continuation  funding  to  the 
Division  of  Personnel  to  complete  several  projects  underway, 
and  to  begin  two  new  ones.   The  main  activities  are: 


ce 
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(1)  Continued  research  into  the  validation  of  the  new 
entrance  examination,  first  administered  in  1972; 

(2)  Improvement  of  promotional  examination,  especially  for 
police  detectives; 

(3)  Facilitation  of  the  non-discriminatory  hiring  of  minorities 
in  police  departments. 

New  activities  would  be  the  validation  of  the  1974-75 
Boston  sergeant's  exam  and  preparation  of  the  19  75  police 
entrance  exam. 

Funding  has  supported  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
Director  for  Personnel  Administration,  a  research  assistant, 
college  interns,  validation  and  statistical  consultants  and 
computer  time. 

The  overall  project  approach  is  to  utilize  bias-free, 
objective   tests  and  other  methods  to  recruit,  select,  and 
promote  police  officers.   Project  costs  are  a  function  of  the 
need  to  rely  on  full-time,  often  outside  personnel  to  develop, 
administer,  and  validate  these  test  instruments. 

b.    Women  in  Policing 

There  appear  to  be  few  situations  in  police  patrol  work 
which   cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  women  officers.    More 
important,  most  of  the  departments  that  have  used  women  on 
patrol  have  discovered  that  female   officers  performing  certain 
police  duties,  e.g.,  arrests,  interrogations,  and  intervention 
in  family  disputes,  tend  to  elicit  much  less  hostility  than 
their  male  counterparts.   Certain  types  of  police  operations, 
e.g.,  decoy  squads,  are  virtually  impossible  without  trained 
female  patrol  officers.   The  Committee  feels  that  every  police 
force  of  any  size  should  eventually  include  a  significant 
proportion  of  female  officers  assigned  to  regular  patrol 
duties,  and  that  major  city  forces  should  begin  selecting 
female  applicants  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  only  department  in  Massachusetts  presently  utilizing 
women  for  regular  patrol  assignments  is  Boston,  which  several 
years  ago  shifted  a  number  of  policewomen  to  field  duties  and 
selected  a  new  group  of  female  recruits  specifically  for  the 
role.   Further  progress  in  this  area  has  been  stopped  by 
court  decisions  which  merged  all  police  selection  lists  into 
a  single  statewide  list  for  both- men  and  women.   Female 
applicants  now  take  the  same  examination  as  men,  but  the 
current  state  civil  service  statute  assigns  absolute  preference 
to  veterans;  as  a  result,  the  highest  female  applicant  is  265th 
on  the  list.   Given  the  current  rate  of  selection  from  the  list, 
she  will  not  be  reached  before  the  list  expires  and  a  new 
examination  is  held. 
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Only  a  change  in  legislation  will  allow  selection  of 
women  for  regular  patrol  positions  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Committee  will  work  either  for  elimination  of  absolute  veterans ' 
preference  in  police  examinations  or  for  some  modification  of 
the  law  which  will  make  it  less  discriminatory  against  female 
applicants . 

76C-246.0115   Newton  Women  in  Policing    $82,000 

Progress  reports  of  the  performance  of  the  twelve  Newton 
policewomen  this  past  year  have  revealed  that  they  have  per- 
formed as  well  as  their  male  counterparts  in  nearly  every 
facet  of  police  duty.   Proven  advantages  of  including  women 
in  the  police  department  include: 

(1)  a  police  force  more  representative  of  the  population 
at  large; 

(2)  better  police-community  relations  due  to  the  effective- 
ness in  defusing  potentially  explosive  situations, 
which  means  fewer  arrests; 

(3)  more  sensitive  handling  of  rape  cases; 

(4)  marked  improvement  in  the  service  aspect  of  policing 

(since  many  policewomen  came  from  service-oriented 
professions) ; 

(5)  improved  crime  fighting  capability  in  decoy  plain- 
clothes and  detective  work. 

2.   Training 

Late  in  19  73,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
reorganizing  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Council, 
broadening  its  scope  to  include  all  criminal  justice  training, 
and  authorizing  a  surtax  on  all  criminal  fines  to  support, 
Council  activities.   The  reorganized  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  establishing  training  standards.   The  Council's  system- 
wide  mandate  is  expected  to  result  in  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
tent and  variety  of  the  Commonwealth's  police  training  programs. 
The  estimated  half  million  dollars  per  year  in  new  resources 
will  also  greatly  strengthen  the  quality  and  amount  of  training 
provided  to  each  officer. 

76C-121.0192    Commonwealth  of    Mass.  Criminal     $35,000 

Massachusetts      Justice  Training 

Council 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  model  criminal 
justice  training  program  by: 
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(1)  providing  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 
with  additional  central  staff; 

(2)  developing  new  curricula  designed  to  provide  in- 
creased opportunities  for  interdisciplinary 
training;  and 

(3)  establishing  a  model  criminal  justice  training 
center. 

It  is  intended  that  this  funding  supplement  the  funds 
already  available  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 
from  criminal  surfine  revenues.   The  curriculum  to  be  offered 
would  cover  both  interdisciplinary  and  specific  training. 
This  grant  will  support  several  professional  and  two  clerical/ 
administrative  positions. 

a.    Pre-Service  and  In-Service  Training 

Training  for  police  recruits  is  provided  by  local  police 
academies  certified  by  the  Council.   In  past  years,  the 
Committee's  strategy  in  this  area  has  concentrated  on  re- 
organizing the  fragmented  training  facilities  outside  Route 
128  into  larger  cooperative  regional  academies  which  employ 
full-time  staffs  composed  of  professional  trainers  and  police 
training  officers  from  the  departments  being  served.   Whether 
this  regionalization  strategy  will  continue  will  be  determined 
by  the  MCJTC:  until  then,  the  Committee  will  maintain  its 
support  for  three  model  training  academies. 

76C-015.0123    Fall  River     Southeastern         $30,000 

Massachusetts 
Regional  Training 
Academy 

The  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Training  Academy 
was  established  in  order  to  provide  needed  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  to  officers  from  71  police  departments. 
Currently,  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Training 
Academy  is  the  only  full-time  training  facility  in  the  region. 
The  preponderance  of  small  departments  in  the  area  makes  a 
regional  facility  the  most  practical  means  of  providing  this 
training. 

The  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Training  Academy 
proposes  to  reduce  the  current  untrained  backlog  of 
337  recruits  during  1976.   This  goal  will  be  accomplished  by 
conducting  four  twelve-week  comprehensive  recruit  training 
classes  of  30  officers  each.   In  addition,  the  academy  pro- 
poses to  provide  specialized  training  sessions,  to  conduct 
ongoing  studies  of  training  needs,  to  determine  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  alternative  training  methods  and  to  perform 
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curriculum  research  in  order  to  evaluate  the  courses  offered 
by  the  Academy. 

The  Regional  Training  Academy  will  be  staffed  by  a 
director,  an  associate  director,  a  training  coordinator,  and 
two  clerical  positions.   The  associate  director  is  a  full-time 
officer  provided  by  one  of  the  region's  departments,  and  CETA 
supports  one  clerical  position. 

76C-197.0123   Cambridge     Improvement  of      $27,900 

In-Service  and 
Recruit  Training 

The  Cambridge  Police  Department  will  continue  its  com- 
prehensive program  to  provide  career  oriented  recruit,  in- 
service  and  supervisory  training  to  officers  from  the  Cambridge 
force,  and  from  neighboring  communities. 

The  Cambridge  Police  Department  Training  Academy  will 
address  the  following  objectives  in  1976: 

(1)  Continuing  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  basic 
training  program  for  recruit  officers; 

(2)  Developing  and  implementing  career-oriented  in-service 
training  for  all  Cambridge  uniformed  officers  and  for 
selected  officers  from  neighboring  cities  and  towns; 

(3)  Developing  and  implementing  specialized  training  for 
selected  officers  from  Cambridge  and  other  departments  on 
an  as-needed  basis; 

(4)  Developing  and  implementing  management  and  supervisory 
training  for  command-level  officers; 

(5)  Continuing  a  college-incentive  program  for  Cambridge 
police  officers; 

(6)  Maintaining  a  police  library; 

(7)  Providing  constant  and  accurate  information  flow 
between  the  Academy  and  other  Cambridge  Police 
Department  units. 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  will  be  measured  by 
keeping  count  of  the  number  of  persons  successfully  participating 
in  the  various  sessions,  and  through  an  internal  assessment 
plan.   The  assessment  plan  will  utilize  scores  of  participating 
officers  and  feedback  from  participants  to  the  Academy  as 
the  primary  mechanisms  for  internal  evaluation.   No  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  assessing  field  performance  of  partici- 
pating officers. 
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76C-187.0123  Boston       The  Training     $80,000 

Grant 

This  program  will  continue  the  recruit,  in-service  and 
specialized  training  activities  of  the  Boston  Police  Academy 
and  it  will  also  develop  a  training  curriculum  for  the  proposed 
Crime  Analysis  Unit  involving  civilian  specialists,  command 
staff,  and  members  of  various  crime-specific  squads.   Training 
in  several  specialized  areas  will  be  conducted  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  Boston  acting  as  the  main  resource  for  training 
materials  and  curricula  for  Quincy,  Brookline,  MBTA,  U.  Mass. 
and  other  metropolitan  police  departments.   The  Academy  will 
seek  designation  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  as 
a  decentralized  regional  training  center. 

Academy  staff  consists  of  24  police  officers  and  five 
civilians.   Consultants  handle  instructor  staff  development  and 
recruit  selection,  and  conduct  crisis  intervention  training, 
including  training  in  rape  investigation. 

b.    Specialized  Training 

As  police  work  becomes  increasingly  complex,  police  de- 
partments require  officers  with  a  wide  variety  of  specialized 
skills,  e.g.,  evidence  technicians,  crime  prevention  specialists, 
various  types  of  special  investigators,  community  relations 
specialists,  family  crisis  units,  computer  programmers,  and 
radio  dispatchers.   The  training  needed  to  impart  these  skills 
is  normally  far  beyond  the  resources  of  local  in-service  train- 
ing programs.   Since  the  number  of  specialists  needed  is  fairly 
small,  this  training  is  best  provided  on  a  statewide  or  even 
nationwide  basis.   In  many  cases,  these  needs  are  met  by  special 
LEAA-supported  programs,  e.g.,  the  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Program  in  Kentucky  and  the  Hazardous  Devices  Disposal  course 
in  Alabama. 

The  Committee  feels  that  many  well-designed  specialized 
training  courses  are  more  cost-effective  in  terms  of  improved 
police  performance  than  generalized  training,  provided  the 
new  officer  remains  in  a  position  where  he  can  make  use  of  his 
new  skills.   Where  specialized  training  is  clearly  needed  and 
is  not  available  from  other  sources,  the  Committee  will  support 
the  development  of  specialized  training  programs  on  a  state- 
wide basis.   In  general,  the  Committee  expects  its  current 
specialized  training  programs  eventually  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
Training  Council,  although  this  may  happen  more  slowly  than 
with  the  regular  training  programs  described  in  the  previous 
section. 

76C-029.0141    Department  of    Comprehensive  Criminal    $76,500 

Public  Safety    Investigation  Program 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  Committee's  major  specialized 
training  project  has  been  the  Crime  Scene  Search  Program,  designed 
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to  train  local  evidence  technicians.   The  project  has  also 
provided  each  graduate  with  basic  evidence  collection  equip- 
ment.  In  1973,  the  program  trained  over  400  technicians. 
During  1974,  the  Department  obtained  state  support  from 
parts  of  the  training  program  allowing  it  to  expand  to  in- 
clude a  wider  range  of  specialized  skills.   In  addition 
to  training  in  basic  forensic  techniques  concerning  crime 
scene  search,  handling  of  evidence,  and  seminars  in  photo- 
graphy and  fingerprinting,  this  year's  curriculum  will 
include  seminars  on  arson,  a  crime  of  major  concern  to 
many  Massachusetts  police  departments. 

The  CCIP  will  train  425  persons  during  the  year.   CCIP 
has  a  full-time  staff  which  handles  about  40%  of  training; 
the  remainder  of  the  training  is  conducted  by  outside  re- 
source personnel. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
program,  the  CCIP  will  keep  track  of  the  number  of  increased 
submissions  to  the  state  crime  laboratories  and  the  volume 
of  additional  requests  for  training.   An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  assess  whether  cities  whose  personnel  have  received 
CCIP  training  have  better  clearance  rates  than  non-participa- 
ting cities. 

76C-057.0145    Springfield   Spanish  Instruction     $3,911 

This  project  will  provide  instruction  in  the  Spanish 
language  to  line  officers  in  the  Springfield  Police  Depart- 
ment, in  addition  to  exposing  them  to  Puerto  Rican  culture. 
The  focus  of  the  language  instruction  would  be  on  law  en- 
forcement/public safety  terminology.   The  ultimate  goal  of 
the  project  is  to  reduce  the  tension  between  Springfield's 
Puerto  Rican  community  and  the  police  through  increased 
communication  and  understanding. 

C.    Management  and  Leadership  Training 

76C-013.0171    NEILEM   New  England  Institute     $76,089 

of  Law  Enforcement 
Management 

The  key  management  training  resource  for  police  in 
Massachusetts  and  surrounding  states  is  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  located  at  Babson 
College  in  Wellesley.   NEILEM  offers  two  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  officers  at  different  levels  of  the 
police  management  hierarchy.   Each  year  the  Command  Training 
Institute  holds  ten  three-week  sessions  which  concentrate  on 
the  development  of  leadership  skills  among  officers  holding 
the  rank  of  sergeant  or  higher.   The  Management  Training 
Institute  sponsors  seven  one-week  seminars  on  such  subjects 
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as  budgetary  planning,  police  personnel  policy,  and  police- 
community  relations.   Massachusetts  has  sent  41%  of  the 
attendees  in  the  past,  and  that  percentage  is  used  as  its 
share  of  the  total  NEILEM  budget. 

The  core  staff  of  NEILEM  consists  of  the  Director, 
Financial  Officer,  Educational  Coordinator,  and  Office  Manager 
Instructors,  drawn  from  business  and  industry  programs  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area,  are  mostly  from  such  colleges  as  Babson, 
Bentley  and  Emerson. 
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PROGRAM  76-02:   POLICE  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

This  program  is  based  on  the  realization  that  one 
basic  obstacle  to  improved  police  services  is  the  lack  of 
variety  of  vital  management  capabilities.   The  art  of 
policing  has  changed  substantially  during  the  past  decade, 
and  the  gap  between  "best  practice"  and  the  methods  used 
in  most  Massachusetts  law  enforcement  agencies  has  steadily 
widened.   The  need  for  improved  technical  capabilities  is 
obvious  in  specialized  services  such  as  forensic  science 
and  legal  guidance.   However,  in  most  departments,  a 
number  of  broader  problems,  e.g.,  personnel  problems, 
underutilization  of  resources,  inconsistent  policies  and 
objectives,  and  poor  relations  with  the  community,  can  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  modern  planning,  management,  and 
administrative  techniques. 

The  aim  of  the  program  in  the  short  run  is  to  provide 
specific  types  of  technical  assistance  to  the  police  as 
efficiently  as  possible.   In  some  cases,  e.g.,  developing 
new  procedures  or  investigating  a  specific  operational  pro- 
blem, the  specialized  expertise  can  best  be  supplied  from 
outside  the  department  in  the  form  of  one-time  technical 
assistance  efforts.   Many  other  needs  for  technical  skills 
continue  over  time  and  can  be  met  only  by  hiring  an  appro- 
priate civilian  specialist,  or  by  providing  specialized 
training  for  uniformed  personnel.   The  amount  of  Committee 
support  available  to  a  given  police  agency  under  this  program 
will  depend  on  the  type  and  seriousness  of  the  problems  to 
be  addressed,  the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed  skills  or 
improvements  to  the  problem  at  hand,  and  the  absence  of  an 
alternative  source  for  the  requested  technical  services. 
Whenever  practical,  the  Committee  will  attempt  to  provide 
technical  assistance  on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis. 
Where  a  single  department  receives  support  for  a  specific 
improvement,  the  Committee  will  make  an  effort  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  project  to  other  towns  through  regional 
sharing  arrangements  and/or  by  documenting  and  packaging  the 
improvement  for  replication  in  the  departments  with  similar 
needs . 

While  in  the  short  run  the  program  will  concentrate  on 
solving  the  particular  technical  problems  of  specific  police 
agencies,  the  program's  long-range  concern  is  more  basic  — 
the  scarcity  throughout  the  police  subsystem  not  only  of 
particular  techniques  but  of  an  analytical  capability  in 
general.   Specific  technical  skills  can  provide  only  a  par- 
tial approach  to  the  most  serious  problems  facing  police 
today;  these  problems  are  frequently  unique  to  a  given  de- 
partment or  community  and  do  not  respond  to  standardized 
solutions.   Therefore,  the  longer-range  aim  of  this  program 
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is  to  strengthen  Massachusetts  law  enforcement  agencies  as 
flexible  problem-solving  organizations,  capable  of  recogni- 
zing and  accurately  perceiving  the  problems  confronting  them 
and  incorporating  new  ideas  as  part  of  appropriate  responses 
to  these  problems . 

One  implication  of  this  goal  is  that  the  police  sub- 
system must  become  less  reliant  on  consultant  services.   In 
view  of  this,  whenever  possible,  the  Committee  will  attempt 
to  utilize  or  develop  in-house  technical  resources  within 
police  agencies  rather  than  have  them  rely  on  outside  sources 
of  expertise. 

1 .    Planning,  Policy  Development,  and  Specialized  Skills 

In  most  of  the  large  and  middle-sized  police  agencies 
in  the  Commonwealth,  the  most  pressing  needs  for  improved 
technical  capabilities  range  over  several  areas.   These 
departments  need  the  continuing  services  of  specialists  in 
planning,  budgeting,  and  administration  to  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  which  arise  in  the  course  of  a  depart- 
ment's day-to-day  operations.   In  the  absence  of  such 
specialists,  these  complex  problems  must  be  dealt  with 
directly  by  the  chief,  who  may  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  special  skills  for  their  solution. 

To  respond  to  this  problem,  the  Committee  during  the 
past  five  years  has  supported  civilian  police  planning  and 
research  specialist  positions  in  most  of  Massachusetts' 
large  law  enforcement  agencies.   The  number  and  type  of  posi- 
tions supported  in  a  particular  department  depended  on  that 
department's  size,  organization,  particular  needs,  and  its 
past  success  in  making  effective  use  of  such  technical 
assistance.   At  one  time  this  program  included  seventeen 
departments;  in  19  75  twelve  projects  were  funded. 

On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  police 
planning  program  in  1974,  the  Committee  decided  to  concen- 
trate its  support  for  civilian  police  technical  specialists 
on  three  specific  activities:  (1)  resource  allocation  and 
crime  analysis,  and  (2)  implementation  of  innovative  anti- 
crime  strategies.   Many  departments  have  already  assumed  the 
police  planners  within  their  regular  budgets;  where  this  has 
not  already  occurred,  support  will  be  continued  through  the 
end  of  FY  1976  to  allow  time  for  inclusion  of  these  positions 
in  FY  1977  budgets.   Support  for  civilian  specialists  beyond 
June  30,  1976  will  be  confined  to  crime  analysis  and  resource 
allocation  projects  in  several  departments  selected  com- 
petitively; these  projects  are  described  in  Program  76-04. 

76C-155.0212   Somerville    Police  Planning       $5,200 

and  Research 

76C-165.0212   New  Bedford   Police  Planning       $6,054 

and  Research 
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76C-017.0252    Fall  River     Police  Planning       $9,810 

and  Research 

76C-052.0252    Springfield   Management  Support    $19,000 

76C-026.0214    Department  of  Grant  Coordinator     $19,268 

Public  Safety 


The  Somerville  grant  will  support  the  department's 
single  planner.   In  New  Bedford,  the  Planning  and  Research 
Unit  consists  of  a  Captain,  a  Lieutenant  and  a  patrolman 
who  are  assisted  by  a  planning  assistant,  a  planning  intern 
and  a  clerical  assistant.   The  grant  to  Fall  River  will 
support  a  police  planner,  associate  planner,  and  special 
legal  counsel  to  the  Chief  of  Police.   In  Springfield, 
LEAA  funds  will  support  the  department's  Management  Support 
Team,  which  consists  of  a  legal  advisor,  a  community  rela- 
tions specialist,  and  a  computer  system  analyst.   All  these 
positions  are  expected  to  be  assumed  by  local  funding  after 
June  30,  1976. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  grant,  which  will  be 
funded  throughout  19  76,  supports  a  Federal  Grant  Coordinator 
and  a  secretarial  position.   The  coordinator  is  responsible 
for  the  general  administration  of  LEAA- funded  projects  in 
the  department  and  the  preparation  of  all  progress  and  finan- 
cial reports. 
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2 .    Management  Improvements  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  Committee  believes  that  serious  management  problems 
exist  in  virtually  every  police  agency  in  the  Commonwealth; 
accordingly,  management  improvements  are  a  high  Committee 
priority.   In  this  as  in  other  areas,  the  Committee  has 
developed  strategies  which  recognize  and  address  the  different 
problems  faced  by  the  larger  departments  as  compared  to  those 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

a.  Major  City  Departments 

Most  management  improvements  involve  two  phases, 
planning  and  implementation.   In  the  large  and  middle-sized 
departments  which  have  planning  or  other  technical  specialists, 
management  improvements,  e.g.  new  policies  and  procedures, 
revised  rules  and  regulations  manuals  and  minor  organiza- 
tional changes,  can  be  planned  within  the  department,  requiring 
no  special  support.   If  a  department  is  undertaking  a  major 
reorganization  or  other  project  which  will  require  specialized 
consultant  support,  the  police  planner  is  expected  to  prepare 
a  preliminary  feasibility  study  which  would  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  application  for  Committee  support  for  the  larger 
planning  effort.   The  Committee  will  also  support  one-time 
purchase  of  equipment,  computer  software,  or  training  services 
for  a  large  department's  planned  management  improvement  sys- 
tem in  return  for  documentation  of  this  improvement  for  possi- 
ble replication  in  other  departments. 

76C-036.0231   Fall  River     Microfilm  Program    $7,466 

The  Fall  River  Police  Department  will  use  LEAA  funds  to 
purchase  basic  microfilm  equipment,  which  will  enable  the 
Department  to  gradually  convert  its  existing  crime  reports 
and  automobile  accident  reports  to  microfilm.   Conversion  to 
microfilm  will  reduce  the  space  required  to  store  these  re- 
cords, will  speed  retrieval  of  needed  information,  and  will 
improve  the  security  of  records  by  providing  a  back-up  file. 

b.  Departments  in  Smaller  Cities  and  Towns 

76C-047.0225    Fall  River    Massachusetts       $335,000 
75C-311.0225  Police  Institute 

74C-226.0225 

The  management  technical  assistance  needs  of  the  police 
departments  in  Massachusetts'  smaller  cities  and  towns  gen- 
erally involve  a  relatively  limited  number  of  basic  problems. 
Until  recently,  these  departments  had  no  source  of  manage- 
ment support  except  for  expensive  consulting  relationships 
with  private  firms.   In  order  to  bring  management  technical 
assistance  to  a  much  larger  number  of  departments  in  small 
and  medium-sized  towns,  the  Committee  encouraged  the  creation 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Police  Institute.   The  MPI  is  spon- 
sored by,  and  is  accountable  to,  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

While  MPI  provides  management  assistance  on  a  client- 
consultant  basis,  it  greatly  increases  its  efficiency  by 
concentrating  its  efforts  on  a  relatively  small  number  of 
basic  problem  areas  and  developing  relatively  standardized 
packages  of  recommendations  which  can  be  implemented  by 
most  small  departments  with  only  minor  changes.   The 
Institute  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  credibility  during 
its  first  two  years  of  operation;  it  currently  has  an  eight- 
month  backlog  of  requests  for  assistance. 

The  Institute  presently  provides  the  following  services 

(1)  Drafting  rules  and  regulations  manuals. 

(2)  Providing  assistance  in  revising  records  and 
information  systems,  including  complaint,  dis- 
patch, and  response-time  analysis. 

(3)  Conducting  inventories  of  manpower  and  analyses  of 
manpower  distribution  (geographically)  and  alloca- 
tion (by  time  shift  and  area  of  specialization) . 

(4)  Providing  legal  services,  which  include  the  for- 
mation of  mutual  aid  compacts  among  municipalities 
and  the  publication  of  information  on  recent  legal 
developments  applicable  to  police  procedures. 

(5)  Developing  standardized  personnel  procedures  and 
vehicle  record  keeping  systems. 

All  1976  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  staff  of 
fifteen  professionals  and  four  clerical  persons  with  its 
technical  assistance  services.   During  1976,  the  Committee 
staff  will  work  with  the  Institute  to  document  the  extent 
to  which  MPI  recommendations  are  implemented  by  client 
departments  and  the  impact  of  the  changes  on  the  original 
problems;  to  this  end,  the  project  will  be  monitored  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  evaluation  study  (see  Program 
76-23)  . 
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PROGRAM  7  6-0  3:   POLICE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


COMITTEE  STRATEGY: 


The  crimes  of  greatest  concern  to  citizens—homicide, 
robery,  burglary,  larceny,  rape--usually  occur  in  a  neigh- 
borhood setting,  and  the  highest  rates  of  victimization  are 
found  in  low-income  neighborhoods.   However,  it  is  precisely 
in  these  neighborhoods  that  police  encounter  the  greatest 
hostility  from  residents.   Police  cannot  be  effective  without 
active  citizen  support.   If  the  problem  of  police-community 
conflict  in  the  midst  of  soaring  crime  rates  cannot  be 
resolved,  all  other  efforts  to  strengthen  police  capabilities 
will  be  of  questionable  value. 

Police-community  conflict  is  not  accidental,  nor  is  it 
a  new  phenomenon.   During  the  past  twenty-five  years  many 
factors  such  as  new  technological  developments  have  tended 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  police  while  diminishing  their 
contact  and  communication  with  the  residents  of  many  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  Commonwealth's  major  cities.   This  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  police  effectiveness  in  preventing  certain 
types  of  crime  and  in  rendering  quality  service  in  many  situa- 
tions.  Similarly,  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
professionalism  of  police  work  have  sometimes  had  the  side 
effect  of  limiting  the  discretion  available  to  the  individual 
officer  and  reducing  the  ability  of  police  to  adapt  to  changing 
neighborhood  needs.   The  increasing  class  and  ethnic  differences 
between  police  and  the  residents  of  high-crime  neighborhoods 
have  heightened  the  problems  of  communication  between  the  two 
groups.   The  replacement  of  densely  populated  neighborhoods 
by  high-rise  housing  projects  has  made  effective  police  patrol 
work  virtually  impossible  in  some  neighborhoods. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  support  a  variety  of 
locally  initiated  efforts  which  will  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  present  situation.   To  this  end,  the  Committee  will  support 
the  development,  implementation,  and  testing  of  new  models  for 
the  provision  of  police  services  in  high-crime  areas.   In 
addition,  the  Committee  will  support  projects  which  organize 
low-income  residents  to  work  together,  either  with  or  without 
formal  police  involvement,  to  reduce  crime  in  their  neighborhood, 

1.    Community  Involvement  in  Policing 

The  volume  of  crime  and  the  density  of  the  population  in 
central  city  neighborhoods  present  special  problems  for  crime 
prevention.  The  Committee  feels  that  impacting  crime  in  high 
crime  areas  is  likely  to  require  strategies  which  differ  from 
conventional  approaches  to  law  enforcement  and  which  mobilize 
the  active  support  of  the  community.   New  arrangements  are 
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needed  for  coordinating  and  focusing  the  resources  of  the 
local  criminal  justice  system  within  specific  geographical 
settings,  in  response  to  the  particular  crime  patterns  of 
those  areas.   The  Committee  has  two  concerns.   It  is  important 
that  projects  involve  new  approaches  to  the  delivery  of 
police  services  in  high  crime  areas.   It  is  equally  important 
that  projects  increase  the  involvement  of  neighborhood  resi- 
dents in  police  decision-making  or  in  the  actual  delivery  of 
services.   In  general,  projects  address  the  following  issues: 

(1)  Utilization  of  community  residents  as  civilians  and 
paraprofessionals  in  functions  regularly  per- 
formed by  sworn  officers. 

(2)  Improving  trust,  cooperation  and  information  flow 
between  the  community  and  the  police. 

(3)  Promoting  community  participation  in  the  identification 
of  solutions,  with  police,  to  crime  problems. 

(4)  Developing  effective  responses  to  unique  community 
situations  and  problems. 

(5)  Changing  police  operations  to  increase  day-to-day 
contact  with  community  residents. 

76C-037.0341     Fall  River       Community  Service     $149,000 

Officer  Program 

The  Fall  River  Community  Service  Program  will  receive 
fifth-year  continuation  funding.   The  1976  program  will  focus 
on  two  major  strategies:   (1)  To  continue  seven-day-a-week 
patrol  of  target  areas  by  CSO  personnel  during  peak  crime  hours. 
The  target  areas  include  six  low-income  housing  areas  through- 
out the  city;  and  (2)  To  expand  the  CSO  Way finder  program 
which  attempts  to  develop  interests  and  aptitudes  in  under- 
privileged youth  by  offering  instruction  and  experience  in 
the  fine  arts,  liberal  arts,  and  crafts.   Wayfinder  aims  at 
developing  alternatives  to  the  behavior  patterns  which  foster 
delinquency. 

The  project  is  staffed  by  a  total  of  31  persons,  22  of 
whom  are  supported  under  this  grant,  and  19  of  whom  are  CSOs. 
In  1976  the  project  has  six  major  objectives: 

(1)  To  maintain  improved  delivery  of  police  services  throughout 
the  community  by  absorbing  calls  for  service  originating 

in  the  target  areas; 

(2)  To  screen  calls  that  require  police  response  which  originate 
from  the  target  area  and  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
responding  units; 
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(3)  To  maintain  reduced  victimization  rates  among  the  target 
population; 

(4)  To  reduce  opportunities  for  delinquency  by  providing 
recreational,  cultural,  and  educational  alternatives; 

(5)  To  improve  the  ability  of  the  target  population  to  pre- 
vent crime  in  their  neighborhoods  by  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau;  and 

(6)  To  provide  a  viable  experienced  pool  of  recruits  to  other 
law  enforcement  oriented  agencies. 

76C-056.0341      Springfield       Career  Development   $50,000 

Program  (Police 
Cadets) 

Six  months  of  funding  will  be  provided  for  the  Springfield 
Police  Department  Cadet  Program.   The  project  employs  thirty 
cadets  and  two  cadet  coordinators  who  perform  a  number  of 
clerical  and  support  services  in  order  to  free  up  for  street 
duty  sworn  officers  who  would  otherwise  perform  these  tasks. 
In  addition,  the  program  supports  college-level  law  enforce- 
ment education  for  the  cadets  at  local  colleges.   It  is 
expected  that,  through  exposure  to  both  day-to-day  police 
work  and  to  a  college  education  in  the  law  enforcement  field, 
the  cadets  will  be  better  prepared  for  work  if  and  when  they 
enter  the  law  enforcement  and  human  services  field. 

76C-160.0343      Somerville        Police  Field        $41,600 

Operations 
Improvements 

This  project,  known  as  "Model  District, "  will  receive 
third  year  funding.   It  is  a  community  oriented  program  of  the 
Somerville  Police  Department  and  consists  of  four  components: 

(1)  Community  Service  Officers  (CSOs)  —  Under  the  direction 
of  a  sergeant  from  the  Somerville  Police  Department, 
seven  CSOs  patrol  on  foot  and  handle  calls  for  service 
in  the  Mystic  Avenue  Housing  Project; 

(2)  "1-4"  Car  —  A  special  patrol  car  operates  in  Wards 
One  and  Four,  whose  personnel  have  been  specially  trained 
to  handle  conflict  situations; 

(3)  Neighborhood  Watch  —  This  provides  a  forum  for  inter- 
action between  the  police  and  residents  of  Wards  One 
and  Four; 
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(4)   Crime  Prevention  Unit  —  This  unit  conducts  premise 
surveys  and  information  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
property  crimes  on  a  city-wide  scale. 

While  the  Somerville  Police  Department  continues  to  view 
the  Field  Operations  Project  as  a  single  integrated  program, 
this  year's  grant  will  fund  only  the  Community  Service  Officers 
and  the  administrative  assistant  in  the  Crime  Prevention  Unit. 

76C-192.0371    Boston  Mattapan  Police-      $60,000 

Community  Relations 
Program 

The  Mattapan  Police-Community  Relations  Program  (MPCRP) 
will  receive  expanded  second  year  funding  to  address  the 
problems  of  growing  crime  and  limited  communication  between 
the  Boston  Police  and  Mattapan  residents.   The  project  is 
staffed  by  a  program  director,  a  youth  component  manager,  and 
a  secretary.   For  1976,  one  additional  crime  prevention  "alert 
network"  position  has  been  created  to  complete  this  main 
function  of  the  project.   The  staff  works  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  a  MPCRP  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  residents 
and  police  officers  (many  of  whom  live  in  Mattapan) .   The 
purpose  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  to  provide  community  input 
to  the  overall  program. 

The  project  has  three  components: 

(1)  Problem  Solving  —  This  involves  meetings  about  serious 
accidents  and  particular  crime  problems,  and  planned 
workshops,  involving  District  3  police  officers  and 
project  staff.   Ten  problem-solving  workshops  are 
planned  for  1976,  each  with  participation  by  five 
police  officers  and  five  residents. 

(2)  Youth  Recreation  —  Informal  and  positive  contacts  with 
police  are  encourgaed  through  athletic  activities  super- 
vised by  police. 

(3)  "Alert  Network"  —  A  neighborhood  watch  program  with 
captains  for  each  block  and  participation  of  merchants 
and  crime  associations  has  been  started  and  will  expand 
in  1976.   Monthly  meetings  are  held  with  the  District's 
captain  to  review  crime  patterns  and  other  issues  of 
importance  to  residents  that  arise. 

76C-196.0371    Cambridge        Police  Community      $25,000 

Task  Forces 

This  grant  will  support  staff  to  implement  a  Police- 
Community  Task  Force  approach  which  will  improve  relationships 
between  the  community  and  the  Cambridge  Police  Department,  as 
well  as  improve  the  delivery  of  police  services.   The  project, 
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to  operate  out  of  the  Community  Relations  and  Public  Infor- 
mation Sections  of  the  department,  will  employ  two  civilian 
professionals--a  program  coordinator  and  a  program  developer-- 
and  two  bilingual  secretaries. 

The  basic  strategy  employed  by  this  project  is  to  con- 
duct task  force  meetings  in  eleven  neighborhoods,  as  well  as 
one  city-wide  meeting.   These  meetings  will  serve  to  identify 
community  problems  relative  to  the  Cambridge  Police,  so  that 
methods  for  addressing  them  can  be  formulated.   Using  this 
problem  identification  method,  the  Police-Community  Task 
Force  personnel  will  work  within  the  Cambridge  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  in  cooperation  with  the  community,  to  develop  action 
plans  for  solving  the  issues  of  highest  priority. 

2 .    Community  Crime  Prevention  Programs 

A  factor  that  is  repeatedly  cited  in  discussions  of 
rising  urban  crime  rates  is  the  anonymity  and  fragmentation 
of  the  modern  city.   The  crimes  most  feared  by  citizens 
flourish  in  a  setting  where  even  next-door  neighbors  are 
strangers,  and  fear  of  crime  only  reinforces  the  isolation 
experienced  by  many  urban  residents.   These  patterns  are 
especially  apparent  in  low-income  neighborhoods  and  housing 
projects;  despite  the  rhetoric  of  "community"  most  central 
city  residential  areas  are  highly  fragmented  unless  common 
ethnic  background  or  some  special  issue  facilitates  communi- 
cation and  cooperation.   Crime  can  be  such  an  issue. 

Past  experience  shows  that  neighborhood  groups  can  be 
very  effective  in  reducing  crime.   A  variety  of  approaches 
is  available,  ranging  from  property  engraving  and  target 
hardening  through  house  watch  contracts  and  escort  services, 
to  neighborhood  patrols  which  supplement  regular  police 
services.   The  critical  ingredients  for  success  seem  to  be 
a  well-defined  neighborhood  and  a  broadly-based  group  of 
concerned  residents.   Once  these  exist,  the  local  police  can 
supply  technical  assistance  in  analyzing  the  area's  crime 
problems  and  suggesting  appropriate  responses  and  the 
Committee  can  supply  funding  for  support  personnel  and  basic 
administrative  expenses. 

Public  housing  projects  tend  to  have  especially  serious 
crime  problems  in  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  Commonwealth 
In  addition,  the  concentration  and  isolation  that  makes  public 
housing  developments  very  difficult  to  police  effectively 
also  makes  them  unusually  well-defined  communities.   There- 
fore the  Committee  will  give  special  priority  under  this  com- 
ponent to  proposals  from  housing  projects. 
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76C-203.0350    Boston    Roxbury  Multi-Service       $55,000 

Center  Security 
Program 

The  applicant  will  receive  third-year  funding  for  a 
community-centered  crime  prevention  program  in  the  Roxbury 
section  of  Boston.   The  target  neighborhood  within  Roxbury  is 
known  as  Washington  Park,  and  it  contains  1400  housing  units 
with  an  estimated  6,000  population.   Crime  problems  addressed 
by  this  program  are  residential  burglary,  robbery,  and  lar- 
ceny, which  primarily  victimize  elderly  residents. 

The  program  is  staffed  by  a  project  director,  two  com- 
munity organizers,  a  police/community  liaison  (who  works  in 
District  2  headquarters) ,  an  administrative/research  assis- 
tant, and  a  secretary.   The  project  works  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Roxbury  Mult i- Service  Center,  a  general  social 
service  agency,  and  functions  as  the  Center's  community 
security  arm. 

The  Roxbury  Security  project  provides  residents  with  the 
following  services: 

(1)  Community  organization  for  self-protection,  including 
block  meetings; 

(2)  Security  device  information; 

(3)  Public  education  in  crime  prevention; 

(4)  House-watch  contracts; 

(5)  Community/Police  interaction; 

(6)  Senior  citizens  transport;  and 

(7)  Identification  engraving  of  valuables. 

In  19  75,  the  project  was  active  in  burglary  reduction 
programs  and  cites  an  11.7  percent  decrease  in  burglary  in 
the  target  area,  as  well  as  a  marked  reduction  in  elderly 
victimization . 

76C-209.0350    Boston    Cathedral  Community       $75,000 

Security  Program 

The  Cathedral  Community  Security  Program  is  a  resident- 
centered  crime  prevention  effort  operating  in  the  Cathedral 
Public  Housing  Project  in  the  South  End.   The  project  consists 
of  507  apartment  units  which  house  1,800  tenants.   The  crime 
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rates  for  vandalism,  larceny,  and  robbery  are  among  the 
highest  in  Boston  and  there  is  severe  victimization  of  elderly 
residents. 

This  program  operates  under  the  supervision  of  United 
South  End  Settlements,  a  multi-purpose  social  service  agency. 
The  Cathedral  project  is  the  crime  prevention  arm  of  the 
agency.   The  grant  provides  for  a  seven-member  professional 
staff  (project  director,  project  coordinator,  three  community 
organizers,  two  community  workers)  and  a  secretary.   They 
arrange  an  escort  service,  and  such  activities  as  "telephone 
trees,"  ident-a-guard  engraving  of  personal  valuables, 
security  improvement  programs  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
meetings  with  police  and  court  personnel,  building  watch  for 
elderly  residents,  and  a  residents'  patrol. 

76C-204.0350    Boston     D  Street  Community       $41,975 

Development  Program 

The  D  Street  Community  Development  Program,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  South  Boston  Action  Council,  is  located  in 
the  West  Broadway  Housing  Development  on  D  Street.   Third 
year  funding  will  support  the  project  staff  which  include  a 
program  director,  an  educational/vocational  counselor,  a 
community  organizer,  two  community  workers,  a  community  youth 
worker,  and  two  administrative  personnel.   The  major  problem 
in  the  housing  project  is  vandalism  of  dwelling  units,  which 
is  attributed  to  idle  youths.   Project  activities  which  hope 
to  amelioriate  these  problems  include  volunteer  tenant  patrols; 
vacant  apartment  watch;  Condon  Community  School  Watch;  Boston 
Police  Department  crime  prevention  activities  for  youth;  an 
employment  program  for  youth;  and  an  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
reduction  program.   In  1974  and  1975,  the  project  staff  was 
active  in  attempting  to  defuse  racial  problems  in  D  Street 
relating  to  busing. 

76C-20  8.0  350   Boston    Commonwealth  Community    $44,2  34 

Development  Program 

This  project,  which  currently  functions  under  an  LEAA 
discretionary  grant,  will  address  the  problems  of  robbery, 
burglary,  and  vandalism  in  the  Commonwealth  Housing  Project 
in  Brighton.   The  project,  also  known  as  Fidelis  Way,  will 
also  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  purse  snatching 
and  harrassment,  which  mainly  afflict  the  older  tenants. 
Senior  citizens  are  a  major  focus  of  the  project  —  over  700 
of  them  live  in  Commonwealth  and  in  nearby  housing  projects 
that  will  also  be  served  by  this  program. 

Project  staff  include  a  director,  administrative  secre- 
tary, bilingual  neighborhood  worker,  three  community  organizers, 
an  educational/ vocational  counselor,  an  escort  worker,  an  es- 
cort coordinator,  and  part-time  escorts.   The  following  services 
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are  provided: 

(1)  Escort  Service,  mainly  for  senior  citizens; 

(2)  Spanish  component,  to  involve  Hispanic  residents 
in  program  activities; 

(3)  Vocational  and  educational  component,  to  reduce 
youth  crimes  and  problems  caused  by  idle  youths; 

(4)  Community  development,  education  and  social  service 

program,  to  motivate  residents  of  Fidelis  Way  to 
develop  a  strong  sense  of  community,  and  to  educate 
them  to  protect  themselves  and  their  property. 

76C-216.0351   Boston    Senior  Citizens        $60,000 

Security  Program 

This  grant  will  continue  a  security  program  for 
elderly  residents,  which  operates  city-wide,  but  with  special 
attention  to  Roxbury,  North  Dorchester,  and  the  South  End. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  Mayor's  Commission  on 
Affairs  of  the  Elderly,  a  multi-service  umbrella  agency. 
Project  staff  include  a  director,  a  victim  advocate,  two 
community  organizers,  and  a  secretary. 

The  Boston  Senior  Citizens  Security  Program  works 
primarily  through  existing  city  and  private  agencies,  and 
associations  of  elderly  residents.   The  main  focus  of  the 
project  is  to  coordinate  existing  but  scattered  and  sometimes 
untapped  crime  prevention  resources  for  senior  citizens.   This 
will  be  accomplished  mainly  by  developing  and  disseminating 
security  and  other  information  on  new  and  improved  methods 
of  self -protection  for  the  elderly.   Key  agencies  such  as  the 
Boston  Police  Department  will  be  closely  involved  with  the 
project's  activities. 
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PROGRAM  76-04:   PATROL  AND  INVESTIGATIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

In  1976  the  Committee  is  making  a  major  change  in  approach 
in  the  police  area.   The  former  emphasis  on  developing  the 
planning  capabilities  of  police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth 
will  shift  to  concentrate  on  projects  which  strengthen  the 
crime  analysis  and  patrol  deployment  capacities  of  these 
departments.   It  is  felt  that  these  projects  will  have  a  more 
direct  impact  on  the  prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
suspects.   The  most  effective  patrol  and  investigative  strate- 
gies for  a  given  department  will  depend  heavily  upon  each  crime 
problem  under  consideration,  the  profile  of  that  criminal 
population,  and  the  amount  of  manpower  and  other  resources 
that  can  be  committed  to  attack  the  problem.   In  order  to  arrive 
at  improved  anti-crime  strategies,  police  departments  need  to 
base  the  allocation  of  available  manpower  and  the  selection  of 
specific  strategies  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  crime 
problem.   In  this  way,  the  police  response  to  a  problem  can  be 
adjusted  and  otherwise  upgraded  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
change.   It  is  the  overall  objective  of  the  Patrol  and  Inves- 
tigative Improvements  category  to  build  the  concept  of  "flexible 
deployment"  of  patrol  and  investigative  resources  into  as  many 
Massachusetts  police  departments  as  possible. 

1.    Resource  Allocation  and  Crime  Analysis 

Projects  funded  under  this  category  will  serve  as  the  core 
of  departmental  efforts  to  assign  manpower  by  shifts  and  sectors, 
that  is,  when  and  where  the  need  for  police  service  is  greatest. 
There  are  two  major  objectives: 

(1)  Development  of  an  intra-departmental  working  team,  composed 
of  civilian  and/or  police  personnel,  and  drawn  from  the  plan- 
ning, records,  patrol,  detective,  and  crime  prevention  units, 
and  led  by  a  small  core  staff  of  permanently  assigned 
analytical  personnel. 

(2)  Increasing  the  patrol  and  investigative  resources  available 
within  the  department  by  freeing  up  maximum  police  time 
through  better  methods  of  resource  allocation  and  by  re- 
lieving police  of  time  consuming  and  marginal  police  func- 
tions. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  program  will  be  at  the  state  level. 
The  Massachusetts  Police  Institute  will  provide  a  centrally 
based  pool  of  technical  resource  personnel  to  train  local  police 
officers  and  civilians  in  methods  of  resource  allocation  and 
productivity  measurement.   In  a  few  cases,  local  departments 
demonstrating  both  a  serious  crime  problem  and  a  strong  potential 
for  employing  analytical  methods  are  receiving  funding  for  their 
own  independent  units.   It  is  expected  that  these  projects  will 
result  in  the  development  of  the  following  specific  capacities 
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within  the  police  departments  in  which  they  are  located: 

(1)  Capability  to  handle  the  statistical  methods  to  determine 
manpower  needs  by  shift  and  sector,  and  to  design  realloca- 
tion plans  to  free  up  existing  personnel  for  greater 

use  in  the  field. 

(2)  Ability  to  analyze  crime  incidence  patterns,  consisting 
of  crime  statistics,  modus  operandi  information,  criminal 
intelligence,  and  related  data,  in  order  to  formulate 
policy  options  for  use  by  police  commanders. 

(3)  Development  of  new  patrol  and  investigative  methods  to 
make  maximum  use  of  f reed-up  resources. 

(4)  Development  of  measures  of  police  productivity  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  "productivity  improvement"  program  within 
the  department. 

76C-058.0411   Woburn  on  behalf  of  Crime  Investigation   $32,000 

the  Northeastern  Support  and  Analysis 

Massachusetts  Law  Unit  (CISAU) 
Enforcement  Council 

This  project  will  involve  restructuring  the  former  NEMLEC 
Planning  Unit  into  a  Crime  Investigation  Support  and  Analysis 
Unit,  serving  the  twenty  cities  and  towns  which  form  the  North- 
eastern Massachusetts  Law  Enforcement  Council  (NEMLEC) .   The 
project  will  employ  a  director,  a  research  analyst/administrative 
assistant,  a  research  analyst  and  a  clerk/typist. 

Project  activities  will  focus  totally  on  the  crime  analysis 
and  dissemination  function,  expanding  and  formalizing  a  role  often 
played  by  the  current  NEMLEC  Planning  Unit.   The  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  collection  of  data  on  crime  incidence,  criminal  activity, 
known  suspects,  modus  operandi  and  related  factors.   Primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  crimes  with  a  high  chance  of  recurrence  by 
the  same  offenders:   burglary,  drug  offenses,  robbery,  larceny, 
rape  and  sex  related  crime,  and  auto  theft.   The  CISAU  staff  will 
be  responsible  for  analysis  of  the  data  collected,  in  an  effort 
to  fit  together  crime  patterns  and  identify  suspects.   This 
information  will  be  disseminated  to  investigators  in  the  NEMLEC 
network,  and  to  citizen  groups  when  appropriate. 

76C-188.0411   Boston  Crime  Analysis  and   $160,500 

Strategy  Planning 

The  Boston  Police  Department  will  create  a  Crime  Analysis  Unit 
and  a  Strategy  Planning  Task  Force  to  attack  the  four  specific 
offenses  of  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  and  auto  theft.   The  Project 
Administrator  will  be  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Boston 
Police  Commissioner,  with  the  rank  of  Superintendent.   He  will 
supervise  the  following  components: 
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(1)  Crime  Specific  Plannina  Unit:   Staffed  by  a  director,  a 
crime  analysis  technician,  a  programmer,  clerk-typist, 
two  Boston  Police  officers,  and  a  statistician. 

(2)  Rape  Prosecution  Unit:   Staffed  by  a  research  assistant. 

(3)  Crime  Control  Strategy  Task  Force:   Chaired  by  the  Super- 
intendent-in-Chief  of  the  Department  and  staffed  by  a 
full-time  coordinator,  a  research  assistant,  intern,  and 
a  secretary. 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  make  better  use  of  crime 
information  that  is  presently  collected  through  the  standard 
reporting  system  of  the  department.   The  project  will  expand 
the  number  of  formats  into  which  this  information  is  placed,  and 
data  that  is  specifically  oriented  toward  crime  patterns  and 
fluctuations  will  be  generated  by  the  Crime  Analysis  Unit.   The 
project  will  combine  this  analysis  of  crime  data  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  personnel,  so  that  police  presence  will  be  increased 
in  areas  where  analysis  projects  the  highest  probability  of  parti- 
cular offenses  by  time  of  day.   The  information  analyzed  in  order 
to  make  such  projections  will  be  crime  incident  data  as  well  as 
modus  operandi  and  other  intelligence  information. 

76C-238.0411   Quincy  Crime  Analysis  Planning   $34,363 

This  project  will  expand  the  current  Planning  and  Research 
Unit  of  the  Quincy  Police  Department  into  a  combined  criminal 
analysis  and  crime  prevention  unit,  with  the  same  staffing  plus 
a  full-time  secretary.   The  project  will  carry  out  the  following 
activities : 

(1)  Commercial  Security  and  Crime  Prevention  Project:   Staff 
and  police  officers  will  work  with  merchants  in  target- 
hardening  and  other  educational  activities  to  reduce  commer- 
cial robbery,  burglary,  and  shop-lifting.   Regulatory  measures 
such  as  alarm  controls  and  building  security  codes  will  be 
developed. 

(2)  Residential  Security:   The  "Neighborhood  Watch"  program, 
which  is  credited  partly  for  the  35  percent  reduction  in 
burglary  in  1975  over  1974,  would  expand  to  the  entire  city 
and  various  approaches  to  neighborhood  organizing  will  be 
tried  on  an  experimental  basis  and  evaluated.   Methods  that 
work  in  particular  types  of  neighborhoods  and  dwelling  units 
will  be  analyzed  and  made  available  to  other  communities 
for  their  use. 

(3)  Statistical  Reportincr:   The  current  system  of  computerized 
crime  reporting  will  be  refined  and  expanded  to  provide  weekly 
data  on  crime  patterns  by  type  of  offense,  modus  operandi, 
and  other  factors.   This  information  would  be  used  by  an 
informal  task  force  headed  by  the  Chief,  to  deploy  manpower 
and  revise  tactics  accordingly. 
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76C-253.0411    New  Bedford       Crime  Analysis  Unit       $20,000 

The  New  Bedford  Police  Department  will  establish  a  Crime 
Analysis  and  Resource  Allocation  Unit  within  its  planning  and 
research  unit.   The  new  unit  will  be  staffed  by  a  resource 
allocation  specialist,  a  senior  crime  analyst,  an  assistant 
crime  analyst,  and  a  clerk  who  will  work  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  two  officers  in  the  planning  and  research  unit. 
The  unit  will  function  in  two  areas: 

(1)  Crime  analysis:   Information  on  modus  operandi,  crime 
patterns,  and  suspects  will  be  collated,  analyzed,  and  dis- 
seminated to  investigators.   This  should  lead  to  improved 
crime  clearance  rates; 

(2)  Resource  allocation:   The  unit  will  analyze  data  to  determine 
manpower  needs,  redesigning  sectors  and  allocation  of  man- 
power if  necessary.   It  will  also  work  to  develop  new  patrol 
and  investigative  methods. 

76C-070.0411    Oxford  Crime  Prevention  $8,000 

Network 

This  grant  will  establish  a  centralized  Crime  Analysis  Unit 
in  the  Oxford  Police  Department.   It  will  act  as  a  crime  data 
clearinghouse  to  serve  eight  neighboring  communities:   Oxford, 
Millbury,  Auburn,  Charlton,  Sutton,  Leicester,  Webster,  Douglas 
and  Dudley.   The  project  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  from  the  Oxford  Police  Department,  and  will  be  staffed 
by  a  crime  analyst  and  a  part-time  clerk  typist. 

Data  will  be  collected  from  participating  departments, 
analyzed,  and  disseminated  to  all  target  departments.   Some  of 
the  information  to  be  disseminated  will  be  pictures  of  known 
felons,  information  on  criminal  activity,  modus  operandi,  and 
narcotics  traffic  intelligence.   The  project  hopes  to  effect  a 
15  percent  drop  in  selected  Part  I  and  Part  II  offenses  in  the 
target  communities. 

2 .    Implementation  of  Innovative  Patrol  Strategies 

Several  recent  studies,  most  notably  the  Police  Foundation's 
Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol  Evaluation,  have  demonstrated  that 
traditional  methods  of  attacking  crime  are  not  very  effective. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  category  is  to  support  patrol  improve- 
ments that  are  a  departure  from  past  techniques,  that  reflect 
substantial  planning,  and  that  demonstrate  a  strong  likelihood 
of  success.   Projects  in  this  category  address  the  following  types 
of  patrol  innovations : 
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(1)  Structured  preventive  patrol,  where  the  strategies  employed 
are  the  product  of  crime  pattern  analysis,  and  which  consti- 
tute clear  departures  from  traditional  methods  of  patrol 
employed  by  the  department. 

(2)  Special  tactical  patrols,  which  formulate  particular  stra- 
tegies around  each  crime  problem  and  which  vary  the  strategies 
according  to  neighborhood,  seasons,  offender  population,  and 
other  crime-specific  factors. 

76C-170.0437    Arlington         Project  BICEP  $13,575 

This  is  a  one-time  effort  designed  to  implement  a  new  means 
of  flexible  deployment  of  police  investigative  manpower  in  response 
to  changing  crime  patterns.   Support  will  be  provided  in  two  areas: 

(1)  Statistical  programminq  assistance  which  will  make  possible 
detailed  crime  analysis  based  on  demographic,  crime  incidence, 
modus  operandi,  and  other  data. 

(2)  Installation  of  electronic  intrusion  sensing  devices  in  areas 
where  analysis  indicates  their  use  will  have  maximum  impact. 

Arlington  will  make  maximum  use  of  existing  manpower  resources 
in  implementing  Project  BICEP.   A  BICEP  Team  consisting  of  four 
investigative  officers  will  be  designated.   Its  functions  will 
be  directed  toward  saturation  patrolling,  surveillance,  and 
gathering  of  intelligence  information.   All  activities  will  be 
closely  tied  into  the  data  produced  by  the  BICEP  system,  which 
will  identify  prime  areas  for  concentration  of  resources. 

76C-075.0436   Worcester         Crime  Impact  Program    $443,060 

This  grant  will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  a  special 
impact  project  initiated  in  1973,  designed  to  reduce  robbery 
and  burglary  in  a  specified  high  crime  area.   The  project  has 
seven  components  which  operate  mainly  in  Worcester's  Model  Cities 
area : 

(1)  Central  Impact  Staff:   This  includes  the  Impact  commander 

(a  police  captain),  a  clerical  staff  of  three,  a  crime 
analyst,  a  sergeant,  eighteen  patrolmen,  and  twelve  police 
service  aides  (PSA's)  who  constitute  the  Impact  Patrol. 

(2)  Police  Service  Aides:   The  project  employes  41  paraprofes- 
sionals  who  handle  routine  service  calls  and  other  duties 
formerly  the  responsibility  of  Worcester  police  officers. 
They  constitute  the  core  of  the  Impact  program,  as  they  free 
up  the  time  of  police  officers  who  now  are  assigned  either 
to  patrol  duty  or  to  special  robbery  and  burglary  units. 
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(3)  Robbery  Strike  Force:   This  unit  consists  of  a  sergeant  and 
seven  patrolmen  who  operate  in  the  Impact  Sector.   They 
frequently  change  strategies,  and  handle  all  aspects  of 
robbery,  from  preventive  patrol  to  investigation. 

(4)  Burglary  Task  Force:   This  consists  of  a  sergeant  and  six 
patrolmen  who  handle  all  burglary  investigations  in  Impact 
and  patrol  selected  high-incidence  routes  in  unmarked  vehicles 

(5)  Crime  Prevention  Unit:   A  lieutenant,  four  police  officers, 
and  seven  to  eight  community  service  officers  will  provide 
educational  information  on  securing  homes  and  businesses 
from  burglary  and  robbery. 

(6)  Crime  Analyst:   This  is  a  civilian  who  collects  and  analyzes 
robbery  modus  operandi  and  other  intelligence  information 
for  the  robbery  strike  force. 

(7)  Operations  Analyst:   This  position  develops  and  collects 
management  oriented  statistical  information  on  the  functions 
of  Impact  components  and  overall  department  operations. 

The  project  addresses  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  reduce  the  incidence  of  robbery  and  burglary,  city-wide 
and  in  the  Impact  Sector; 

(2)  To  increase  the  proportion  of  resources  allocated  by  the 
Worcester  Police  Department  to  activities  designed  to  reduce 
the  crimes  of  robbery  and  burglary; 

(3)  To  institutionalize  in  the  Worcester  Police  Department  new 
capabilities  to  respond  flexibly  to  the  target  crimes; 

(4)  To  increase  clearance  rates  of  target  crimes; 

(5)  To  test  and  gain  experience  in  the  utilization  of  new 
methods  of  crime-specific  planning  and  program  development; 

(6)  To  provide  for  additional  dispositional  alternatives  for 
target  crime  offenders; 

(7)  To  develop  and  encourage  community  involvement  in  and 
responsibility  for  crime  prevention  activities; 

(8)  To  ensure  that  crime  reduction  activities  in  the  Impact 
Sector  are  effectively  coordinated  with  crime  reduction 
activities  of  other  Worcester  Police  Department  units. 
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3.    Investigative  Improvements 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  other  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  the  Committee  recognizes  that  other  approaches  to 
crime  prevention  are  needed  which  complement  the  capabilities 
of  line  agencies  and  focus  those  capabilities  on  reducing 
particular  categories  of  crime. 

Like  most  other  occupations,  crime  has  grown  more  highly 
specialized  in  recent  years.   Consequently,  for  many  categories 
of  crime  relatively  specialized  strategies  are  necessary  for 
successful  prevention  or  apprehension. 

In  addition,  crime  has  become  more  organized  during  the 
last  decade.   "Organized  crime"  has  been  a  familiar  term  for 
years,  but  recently  the  traditional  organized  criminal  groups 
in  Massachusetts  have  extended  their  activities  to  new  kinds 
of  crime.   More  important,  crime  categories  which  are  usually 
thought  of  as  small-scale  have  become  more  organized  and  so- 
phisticated, with  large  and  highly  mobile  criminal  groups 
operating  on  a  regional  basis  as  well  as  in  continguous  states. 

Finally,  changes  in  technology  and  business  practices 
have  made  possible  whole  new  categories  of  crime  which  are  out- 
side the  scope  of,  or  resistant  to,  conventional  law  enforce- 
ment activities,  e.g.,  cargo  thefts,  consumer  fraud,  and  many 
new  varieties  of  "white-collar  crime". 

New  Approaches  to  prevention  and  apprehension  are  re- 
quired to  counter  these  new  developments  in  crime.   First, 
in  many  cases  these  new  approaches  must  be  specialized, 
defining  specific  categories  of  crime  in  particular  areas 
for  attention.   Second,  these  new  efforts  will  need  to  be 
designed  around  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  incidence,  organi- 
zation, and  operational  methods  of  the  type  of  crime  under 
attack.   Finally,  these  new  efforts  should  try  whenever  possible 
to  coordinate  the  resources  of  criminal  justice  agencies  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  focused  on  serious  crime  problems,  e.g., 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  the  police  agencies  in  a  region 
and  developing  links  between  the  police,  the  courts,  and  other 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  a  town  to  cope  with  a  particular 
type  of  crime. 

This  Committee  has  identified  two  types  of  crime  for  atten- 
tion in  this  program: 

(1)  Syndicated  Criminal  Activities,  such  as  organized  and  white 
collar  crime  and  narcotics  traffed. 

(2)  Other  criminal  activities,  such  as  rape  and  arson,  which 
pose  serious  problems  to  local  police  due  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  offense  and  the  limited  investigative  personnel 
available. 
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a.  Statewide  Investigative  Improvements 

76C-028.0430    Department  of     Crime  Prevention        $193,000 

Public  Safety     and  Control  (CPAC) 

Team  Expansion 

This  grant  will  be  used  to  establish  three  new  CPAC  teams 
and  continue  three  others  funded  with  1975  reallocation  money. 
The  purpose  of  these  teams  is  to  provide  basic  investigative 
services  to  municipalities  that  have  insufficient  local  police 
resources  to  carry  out  their  own  investigations.  They  will 
concentrate  on  highly  mobile  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  bur- 
glary, robbery,  gaming  and  drug  distribution. 

Each  CPAC  team  is  composed  of  ten  state  police  investigators 
drawn  from  the  agency's  several  specialized  units:   Special 
Services,  Narcotics,  Uniformed  Troopers,  and  Detective  Lieuten- 
ants.  A  Senior  Detective  Lieutenant  will  be  in  command  of  each 
CPAC  team.   In  addition  to  providing  needed  services  to  local 
cities  and  towns,  this  project  represents  an  additional  step  in 
the  integration  of  the  State  Police  investigative  forces. 

b.  Organized  Crime 

Unlike  most  criminal  activities,  the  central  figures  in 
syndicated  crime  arenot  those  actually  involved  in  crime  at 
the  local  level ,  making  it  very  difficult  for  local  police  to 
make  significant  progress  in  investigating  and  prosecuting 
organized  crime  in  their  areas.   Special  resources  and  investi- 
gatory techniques  are  needed,  but  even  more  important  is  improved 
intelligence  about  organized  crime  and  coordination  of  local  ef- 
forts with  state  and  federal  activities. 

76C-143.0431    Department  of     Organized  Crime  Unit     $32,000 

the  Attorney 
General 

The  Organized  Crime  Unit  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  will  receive  fourth  year  funding  to  support  a  supervising 
analyst,  a  senior  analyst,  a  junior  analyst,  and  a  civilian 
investigator/accountant.   The  focus  of  this  unit  is  on  the  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  dissemination  of  intelligence  on  organized 
criminal  activities  such  as  gambling,  loan  sharking,  and  certain 
white  collar  crimes  such  as  bank  fraud.   The  organization  of 
the  unit  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Command  Section  (lieutenant  and  sergeant) 

(2)  Analysis  Section  (civilian  analysts) 

(3)  Administrative  Section  (secretary  who  handles  coding  of 
reports  and  other  information) 
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(4)  Technical  Assistance  Section  (provides  training  in  voice- 
print,  photo  surveillance,  electronic  surveillance) 

(5)  Investigative  Section  (16  state  police  troopers  and  the 
civilian  investigator  who  conduct  investigations) . 

While  the  main  emphasis  of  past  grants  to  this  project  has 
been  on  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation, in  1976  the  unit  will  actually  conduct  investigations. 
These  will  mainly  be  carried  out  by  regular  troopers  with  assis- 
tance from  the  accountant/investigator  in  fraud  cases. 

c.    Narcotics  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs 

During  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970' s  Massachusetts  law 
enforcement  agencies  placed  special  priority  on  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  users  and  dealers  of  illegal  drugs.   In  most  jur- 
isdictions, the  vast  majority  of  drug  arrests  made  during  this 
period  involved  users  rather  than  dealers,  and  many  involved  no 
addictive  drugs  at  all.   By  now  most  departments  have  shifted 
their  attention  to  the  dealer  network  which  distributes  narcotics 
at  the  local,  regional,  or  state  level.   Unfortunately,  most  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  encounter  two  problems  in  pursuing  such 
cases.   First,  while  virtually  all  significant  narcotics  distribu- 
tion figures  operate  on  a  metropolitan  or  regional  basis,  local 
police  lack  authority  to  cross  jurisdictional  lines,  and  there 
are  few  effective  arrangements  for  cooperation  among  departments 
in  long-term  investigations.   Second,  the  fragmented  nature  of 
narcotics  enforcement  in  Massachusetts  makes  it  difficult  for 
local  authorities  to  gain  access  to,  correlate,  and  interpret 
all  the  information  known  to  law  enforcement  officials  which  might 
bear  on  a  particular  case.   The  Committee's  efforts  in  the  nar- 
cotics enforcement  area  will  concentrate  on  these  two  problems. 

76C-030.0432    Department  of     Diversion  Investiga-     $49,000 

Public  Safety     tion  Unit 

The  Diversion  Investigation  Unit  (DIU)  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  is  composed  of  a  commanding  officer  and  two  civilian 
investigators.   The  DIU  concentrates  on  the  illegal  distribution 
of  controlled  substances,  such  as  amphetamines  and  barbiturates, 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.   Illicit  outlets  for  these 
drugs  are  alleged  to  be  physicians,  pharmacists,  and  nurses. 
The  project  personnel  utilize  traditional  undercover  techniques 
to  purchase  the  drugs,  as  well  as  inventories  and  other  checks 
on  doctors  and  pharmacists.   The  unit  is  headquartered  at  the 
State  Police  barracks  in  Norwell,  and  has  a  substation  at  the 
barracks  in  Sturbridge. 

Project  resources,  used  to  support  the  officers,  consist  of 
overtime,  travel,  office  and  administrative  personnel,  and 
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investigative  expenses.   The  project  was  first  funded  with  LEAA 
discretionary  monies  in  1974  and  1975  through  a  unique  arrangement 
whereby  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  was  the  grantor 
agency.   In  1976,  the  total  project  will  be  supported  with  one- 
half  discretionary  and  one-half  block  funds,  with  block  funds 
covering  the  period  of  July  1  through  December  31,  1976. 

76C-218.0432    Melrose  obo  the   Metropolitan  $45,879 

Northeastern      Enforcement  Group  II 
Massachusetts  Law 
Enforcement 
Council 

The  Northeastern  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Enforcement 
Group  (MEG)  unit  is  composed  of  State,  MDC,  and  local  police  who 
conduct  undercover  investigations  into  mid-  and  major-level 
hard  narcotics  trafficking  in  the  area  covered  by  the  North- 
eastern Massachusetts  Law  Enforcement  Council.   The  NEMLEC  region 
consists  of  twenty  cities  and  towns  that  have  banded  together 
under  a  formal  Mutual  Aid  Compact  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
services  in  situations  where  individual  towns  would  not  have 
sufficient  resources.   The  MEG  Unit  is  the  mechanism  for  addres- 
sing the  problem  of  hard  narcotics  traffic  in  that  area.   Policy 
is  determined  by  a  Supervisory  Board  composed  of  elected  NEMLEC 
Chiefs,  who  are  voting  members,  and  ex-officio  non-voting  mem- 
bers from  the  following  agencies:   Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Safety,  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission, Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  and  the  District  Attorneys 
of  Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties.   The  Unit  is  commanded  by  a 
State  Police  sergeant  with  field  operations  supervised  by  a 
trooper.   Two  MDC  and  four  local  police  officers  work  in  teams 
to  build  cases  against  the  large-quantity  dealers  who  operate 
within  the  compact  region.   A  recent  evaluation  of  intelligence 
information  revealed  that  there  are  approximately  20  to  30  mid- 
level  heroin  dealers  (multi-bundle) ,  12  mid-level  cocaine  (1/4  to 
one  ounce)  and  25  mid-level  amphetamine  (500  to  1,500  dosage 
units)  dealers  in  the  region. 

LEAA  funds  are  used  to  provide  overtime  compensation  for 
the  investigators,  clerical  help,  investigative  expenses  (in- 
cluding "buy"  money),  vehicles,  fuel,  and  office  expenses. 

4 .    Other  Specific  Crimes 

The  Committee  will  provide  limited  support  for  projects 
dealing  with  crimes  which,  due  to  their  severity  or  difficulty 
in  their  investigation,  pose  special  problems  for  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 
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76C-065.0435   Worcester         Arson  Unit  $15,000 

This  grant  will  pay  for  equipment  for  a  special  arson  unit 
within  the  Worcester  Police  Department.   The  unit  is  staffed  by 
selected  Worcester  police  and  fire  department  investigators. 
It  will  concentrate  its  efforts  in  high  risk  areas  identified 
through  crime  analysis  by  the  police  department  planners,  and 
will  focus  mainly  on  three  types  of  arson:   (1)  fires  for  in- 
surance fraud,  (2)  fires  by  pyromaniacs,  and  (3)  fires  by  vandals. 

Police  officers  assigned  to  the  Arson  Unit  will  receive 
specialized  training  in  arson  investigation  from  the  State  Police. 
Activities  will  focus  on  identification  of  fires  suspected  as 
arsons,  surveillance  and  selective  patrol,  media  coverage,  use 
of  informants,  and  close  coordination  with  insurance  companies. 

76C-158.0438   Somerville        Police  Auto  $6,300 

Theft  Bureau 

The  Somerville  Auto-Theft  Bureau  is  staffed  by  a  captain, 
a  sergeant,  and  two  patrolmen,   all  of  whom  have  received  spe- 
cialized training.   In  addition,  there  is  a  civilian  data  analysis 
clerk,  who  maintains  detailed  statistics  concerning  all  aspects 
of  the  auto  theft  problem  in  Somerville. 

The  Auto  Theft  Bureau  will  utilize  a  number  of  techniques 
including  surveillance,  patrol  in  unmarked  vehicles,  investiga- 
tion and  public  education  in  auto  theft  prevention  in  an  effort 
to  attain  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  reduce  auto  theft  by  five  percent; 

(2)  To  increase  recoveries  of  stolen  vehicles  by  five  percent; 

(3)  To  increase  arrests  for  auto  theft  by  five  percent; 

(4)  To  establish  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  local  court  in 
dealing  with  auto  thieves;  and 

(5)  To  implement  a  public  education  program  in  the  prevention 
of  auto  theft. 
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PROGRAM  7  6-21:   POLICE  COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

The  Committee  seeks  to  ensure  that  all  police  agencies 
in  the  Commonwealth  can  communicate  with  and  control  their 
field  units  under  all  circumstances  and  coordinate  their 
operations  with  units  from  nearby  cities  and  towns  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies.   To  this  end,  the  Committee  will 
support  a  series  of  interrelated  improvements  in  police 
communications  and  dispatching  capabilities  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  standardizing  procedures  and  bringing  the 
various  state  and  regional  networks  up  to  uniform  standards 
of  capacity,  coverage,  and  reliability. 

The  program  addresses  the  following  concerns: 

(1)  Increasing  inter-and  intra-agency  coordination  through 
utilization  of  statewide,  regionwide  and  district 
channels. 

(2)  Reducing  channel  congestion  through  reassignment  and 
sharing  of  frequencies  on  an  equitable  basis. 

(3)  Reducing  interference  to/from  distant  users,  and  improv- 
ing coverage  throughout  a  department's  jurisdictional 
area. 

(4)  Improving  dispatching  capabilities. 

(5)  Replacing  old  and  unreliable  equipment. 

(6)  Improving  citizen  access  to  the  police. 

(7)  Improving  patrol  access  to  state  information  resources, 
such  as  LEAPS  and  DRIVES. 

(8)  Reducing  police  response  time. 

(9)  Providing  training  to  dispatchers  and  field  personnel 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  communications  system. 

Most  of  the  resources  allocated  to  the  program  will  be 
used  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  studies  and  communi- 
cation plans  developed  previously,  upgrading  existing  systems 
and  coordinating  them  to  achieve  regionwide  and  statewide 
communications  coverage.   The  Committee  has  assigned  priority 
to  three  categories  of  projects: 

(1)   Improvements  in  the  state  police  communications  system, 
providing  links  within  each  troop  and  between  troops. 
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(2)  Strengthening  local  departmental  systems  and  es- 
tablishing regional  capabilities  in  metropolitan 
areas  with  serious  crime  problems. 

(3)  Upgrading  police  communications  in  regions  having 
markedly  inadequate  communications  capabilities. 


1.    State  Police  Communications 

Modernization  of  the  State  Police  communications  system 
has  been  a  Committee  priority  for  the  past  four  years .   The 
existing  system  is  severly  congested  and  obsolescent,  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  operational  effectiveness  of  State 
Police  field  units.   While  the  system  will  continue  to  use  low- 
band  frequencies,  the  Committee  is  supporting  purchase  of 
multi-channel  radios  for  cruisers,  construction  of  new  base 
stations  for  improved  coverage,  and  new  microwave  terminals 
linking  headquarters  with  base  stations  for  improved  reliability. 

The  modernization  plan  is  being  implemented  in  five  phases. 
Phase  1,  supported  by  1972  and  1973  funds,  converted  the  sub- 
system serving  Troop  A,  which  includes  all  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Middlesex  Counties,  plus  roughly  that  part  of  Norfolk 
County  lying  inside  Interstate  495.   This  subsystem  is  now 
operational.   Phase  2,  supported  by  19  74  funds,  provided  a 
similar  subsystem  for  Troop  D,  headquartered  at  Middleborough 
and  including  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Nantucket,  most  of 
Bristol  and  part  of  Norfolk  counties.   This  subsystem  is  almost 
fully  operational.   FY  1975  funds  were  allocated  for  Phase  3, 
the  Troop  C  subsystem,  covering  Central  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding all  of  Worcester  County,  the  northwestern  part  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin  County.   FY 
19  76  funds  will  be  used  for  completion  of  the  Troop  C  subsystem 
and  to  begin  the  Troop  B  subsystem  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

76C-027.2112    Department  of    Department  of  Public     $200,000 

Public  Safety   Safety,  Radio  TV 

System 

This  project  is  the  fourth  phase  in  the  implementation  of 
new  State  Police  radio  communications  system;  this  phase  con- 
centrates on  Troop  B,  headquartered  at  Northampton,  and  encom- 
passes all  of  Berkshire,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire  Counties,  and 
most  of  Franklin  County.   Also,  Troop  C  system  will  be  com- 
pleted in  this  phase.   Previous  phases  dealt  with  implementation 
in  Troops  A,  D  and  C.   The  system  operates  in  the  42  MHz  band 
and  enables  communications  among  troop  headquarters,  substations, 
and  State  Police  vehicles  on  statewide  and  troop  channels.   There 
are  also  special  channels  for  General  Headquarters  and  investigative 
operations  conducted  by  the  Criminal  Investigative  Bureau  and  the 
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Detective  branch.  The  State  Police  are  also  attempting  to  license 
another  channel  which  would  be  used  for  emergency  tactical 
operations.   The  system  is  being  implemented  with  the 
following  objectives  in  mind: 

•  Provide  adequate  coverage 

•  Relieve  congestion 

•  Minimize  interference 

•  Provide  cruiser-to-cruiser  communication  within 

substation  patrol  area 

•  Enable  base  stations  to  monitor  activity  in 

contiguous  jurisdictions 

•  Provide  base  to  base  emergency  communications 

capability  without  impacting  normal  communications 

•  Provide  interface  capability  with  mucicipalities, 

state  agencies,  regional  groups  and  contiguous 
states 

2 .   Municipal  Police  Regional  Communications 

The  Committee's  efforts  to  improve  a  local  police 
communication  capability  are  guided  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Municipal  Police  Communications  Implementation  Plan 
of  July,  1972.   This  plan  divides  the  Commonwealth  into 
nineteen  regions  and  identifies  the  improvements  needed  to 
provide  the  police  in  each  region  with  a  basic  level  of 
communications . 

The  primary  need  identified  by  the  study  in  the  majority 
of  regions  is  an  overlay  frequency  to  provide  each  department 
in  the  area  with  a  regional  communications  capability.   This 
capability  will  be  implemented  on  a  base-to-base  and  a  partial 
base-to-field  unit  basis.   Systems  currently  utilized  by 
individual  departments  will  continue  in  operation,  in  con- 
junction with  the  new  regional  systems.   Many  departmental 
systems  will  be  replaced  in  future  years  with  systems  directly 
compatible  with  the  regional  system.   To  allow  for  this 
future  upgrading,  equipment  procured  for  the  regional  systems 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  additional  radio  channels  as 
the  system  expands.   In  many  regions  frequency  assignments  will 
be  shifted  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  use  of  available 
channels  and  reduce  overloading  of  some  channels.   In  the  later 
stages  of  implementation  in  many  regions,  more  sophisticated 
command  and  control  facilities  will  be  installed  in  department 
headquarters  of  cities  and  larger  towns  in  order  to  expedite 
the  complaint/dispatch  operation  and  increase  interfaces  with 
other  municipal  departments.   Recent  technical  developments 
will  be  applied  to  mitigate  such  problems  as  interference  from 
other  systems  and  inadequate  coverage. 

The  initial  selection  of  regions  for  implementation  was 
based  on  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  a  region's  crime 
problems  and  the  seriousness  of  its  communications  deficiencies; 
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these  priorities  are  set  forth  in  the  Communications  Imple- 
mentation Plan.   This  order  of  priority  is  only  persuasive, 
not  mandatory,  and  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee.   Selection  for  implementation  is  also  affected 
by  the  degree  of  organization,  cooperation,  and  interest  demon- 
strated by  various  regions,  by  the  specific  type  of  system 
to  be  implemented,  and  by  the  likelihood  that  the  region  will 
be  able  to  obtain  FCC  approval  for  the  radio  frequencies 
needed  to  support  the  proposed  improvements. 


76C-032.2132     Newton        Greater  Boston  Police   $225,000 

Council-Phase  II 

Project  seeks  to  continue  implementation  of  regional 
communications  systems  for  the  member  departments  of  the  GBPC. 
This  is  a  multi-channel  system  providing  regional  and  local 
communications  capability  operating  in  the  470-474  MHz  band. 
System  is  designed  for  voice  communications  and  to  add  data 
communications  capability  in  the  future.   Phase  I  of  this 
project  dealt  with  implementation  of  the  regional  "overlay" 
system;  this  system  enables  the  participating  departments  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  headquarters-to-headquarters, 
on  two  channels.   Each  department  has  also  been  provided 
several  mobile  and  portable  radios  for  use  on  the  overlay 
channels,  thereby  enabling  headquarters-to-field  and  field-to 
headquarters  communications  on  these  channels  by  selected 
field  units.   Phase  II  deals  with  the  implementation  of  depart- 
mental communications  systems  compatible  with  the  regional 
system  in  Newton,  Watertown  and  Weymouth.   These  three 
departments  were  selected  in  accordance  with  a  priority  order 
established  by  the  GBPC.   The  priority  order  is,  however, 
subject  to  review  and  change.   This  phase  also  involves  com- 
pletion of  the  overlay  system  by  implementing  it  in  Arlington, 
Canton,  Randolph,  and  Westwood.   The  current  phase  deals 
with  implementation  of  complete  departmental  communications 
systems  in  additional  departments  as  determined  by  the  priority 
order,  and  additions  to  existing  systems  in  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  Quincy  and  Somerville. 

76C-050.2132     Burlington         Radio  Project     $200,000 

This  project  is  the  third  phase  in  implementation  of 
regional  communications  system  for  the  twenty  departments  of 
the  Northeastern  Massachusetts  Law  Enforcement  Council  (NEMLEC) 
This  is  a  multi-channel  system  operating  in  the  482-486  MHz 
band  providing  regional  and  local  communications  capability. 
The  system  utilizes  two  regional  channels;  for  the  purposes 
of  local  communications,  NEMLEC  is  divided  into  eleven  sub- 
regions,  each  subregion  being  assigned  one  local  channel. 
The  system  uses  no  mobile  radios.   Portable  radios  are  used 
for  "on-the-street"  communications.   In  vehicles,  the  porta- 
bles are  inserted  into  vehicular  adapter  units  which  charge 
the  portable  battery,  and  automatically  connect  the  unit  to 
a  speaker  and  outside  antenna.   Satellite  receivers  are 
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used  to  extend  portable  coverage,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
vehicle. 

Phase  I  dealt  with  implementation  of  the  regional  "overlay" 
system  for  all  participating  departments.   Phase  II  concerns 
implementing  the  local  systems  in  fourteen  departments  - 
Andover,  Billerica,  Burlington,  Chelmsford,  Reading,  North 
Reading,  Wilmington,  North  Andover,  Stoneham,  Tewksbury, 
Winchester,  Tyngsborough,  Westford,  and  Woburn.   Phase  III, 
this  project,  will  continue  system  development  by  implementing 
local  systems  in  the  remaining  departments  according  to  priority 
ranking  and  the  availability  of  funds.   These  departments  in- 
clude Lowell,  Lawrence,  Dracut,  Methuen,  Bedford,  and  Melrose. 
Additional  units  will  also  be  purchased  for  the  first  fourteen 
departments  to  round  out  their  equipment  requirements. 

76C-200.2132   Plymouth    Plymouth  County     $200,000 

County      Communications 

System 

This  project  involves  the  third  phase  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  regional  (county-wide)  communications  system,  a  multi- 
channel UHF  system  utilizing  the  482-MHz  band.   The  first  phase 
involved  implementation  of  the  "overlay"  system,  providing 
regional  communications  capability  on  two  channels  for  each 
police  department  and  the  sheriff's  department  in  Plymouth 
County.   The  second  phase  dealt  with  implementation  of  compa- 
tible subsystems  (for  local  communications)  in  eleven  departments 
The  current  phase  will  continue  implementation  of  the  local  sub- 
systems in  Brockton  and  Plymouth. 

76C-219.2132   Weston  (obo  Framingham        $109,120 

Framingham  Regional 

Regional  Communications 

Communications  Network 
Network) 

This  project  is  the  third  phase  in  the  development  of  a 
communications  system  for  the  Framingham  region  on  the  frequency 
39.38  MHz.   The  first  two  phases  involved  the  seven  departments 
belonging  to  the  Assabet  Valley  Regional  Police  Council  (Berlin, 
Hudson,  Maynard,  Marlborough,  Northborough ,  Southborough  and 
Westborough)  and  five  departments  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  region  (Lincoln,  Stow,  Sudbury,  Wayland  and  Weston) .   The 
departments  joining  the  system  in  this  phase  are  Acton,  Concord, 
Framingham,  Natick,  Hopkinton,  and  Holliston.   Under  this  phase, 
these  six  departments  will  receive  equipment,  and  the  first 
twelve  departments  will  receive  additional  equipment. 

3.    Boston  Police  Information  and  Communication 

The  Boston  Police  Department  is  by  far  the  largest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  state.   Its  size  and  complexity, 
the  high  concentration  of  crime  in  the  city,  and  the  city's 
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intricate  geographical  and  demographic  patterns,  impose  a 
unique  set  of  demands  on  the  Department's  dispatching  and 
communications  capabilities.   In  many  respects,  the  communica- 
tions strategy  applied  by  the  Committee  to  all  other  local 
police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth  is  simply  not  relevant 
to  Boston's  problems.   The  Department  already  has  a  highly 
effective  radio  communications  system,  and  in  addition  has  im- 
plemented 911  and  an  automated  geographic  base  file;  yet  in 
many  respects  its  dispatching  and  resource  allocation  capa- 
bilities are  more  inadequate  than  those  of  any  other  department. 
Most  departments,  for  example,  require  only  better  training 
and  improved  manual  procedures  to  reduce  response  times, 
strengthen  resource  allocations,  and  gather  meaningful  opera- 
tional statistics.   In  Boston  the  volume  of  calls  is  such 
that  only  automated  data  processing  can  achieve  the  same 
results. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Committee  has  supported 
various  efforts  to  improve  the  Department's  data  processing 
capabilities.   The  Department  now  has  a  large  and  modern  com- 
puter and  considerable  experience  in  its  application  to  a 
variety  of  practical  problems.   The  Department's  technical 
staff  has  become  knowledgeable  in  systems  procurement  and 
contract  management.   Therefore,  it  is  time  to  apply  data  pro- 
cessing to  urban  police  work  with  the  development  of  a  computer- 
aided  dispatch  system. 

76C-193.2125    Boston  (obo      Resource         $250,000 

Boston  Police    Allocation  II 
Department) 

This  grant  will  provide  funds  for  Phase  II  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  computer  aided  dispatching  system  for  the  Boston 
Police  Department.   This  project  was  initiated  last  year  by 
approval  of  LEAA  grants  for  $410,4  34.   A  subsequent  competitively 
bid  contract  was  awarded  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  for  a  com- 
plete turnkey  system  development.   In  basic  terms,  the  system 
will  automate  the  new  manual  procedures  used  for  receiving  a 
call  from  the  public  sector  via  the  911  system,  gathering  the 
information,  e.g.,  priority  of  call,  verification  of  address, 
etc.,  transmitting  this  information  to  the  radio  dispatcher, 
tracking  and  assigning  priority  of  car,  etc.,  and  at  the  same 
time,  through  this  process,  collect  management  data  on  the  entire 
process  from  receipt  of  a  call  for  assistance  to  the  completion 
and  return  to  normal  patrol  of  the  car  assigned.   The  heart  of 
the  system  is  a  Data  General  Eclipse  S/200  Processor  with  80K 
words  of  memory  and  each  complaint  clerk  and  dispatcher  will 
interface  through  some  30  video  display  devices.   Complete 
technical  descriptions  of  both  the  hardware  and  software  are 
available  from  the  Committee's  Systems  Engineering  Division. 
Phase  II  will  allow  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  expand  on 
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this  system  in  three  ways: 

(1)  A  direct  interface  with  the  state's  LEAPS  system, 

(2)  The  tying-in  by  way  of  video  display  and  hard  copy 
printing  devices  of  the  district  stations  to  the 
computer-aided  dispatching  system,  and 

(3)  The  creation  of  additional,  on-line  data  files  to 
alert  dispatchers,  and  thereby  field  officers,  of 
hazards  associated  with  particular  response  situations. 
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PROGRAM  76-05:   PROSECUTION 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 


The  central  goal  of  the  Prosecution  program  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  representation  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  criminal  cases.   Promoting  the  professionalism  and  efficiency 
of  the  prosecutor's  office  will  have  several  beneficial  results: 

(1)  The  Commonwealth's  ability  to  render  a  rapid  determination 
of  guilt  or  innocence  will  be  increased,  through  both 
increased  efficiency  in  conducting  individual  trials 

and  reduced  caseloads  resulting  from  more  careful  selection 
of  cases  to  be  prosecuted  and  from  fewer  appeals  to  the 
Superior  Court. 

(2)  The  fairness  of  the  trial  process  will  be  promoted 
through  increased  understanding  of  the  rules  of  due 
process  and  the  ability  of  district  court  judges  to 
take  a  more  neutral  role  in  the  proceedings. 

(3)  Public  confidence  in  the  judicial  system  will  be 
increased  as  fewer  cases  are  continued  or  dismissed 
for  want  of  prosecution. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  programs  in  this  area  will  focus  upon 
(1)   improving  prosecution  management  including  office  resource 
allocation  and  case  management;  (2)  expanding  prosecutorial 
jurisdiction  into  new  areas  of  high  priority,  and  (3)  increasing 
professionalism  through  personnel  training  and  development. 

1.    District  Court  Prosecutors  and  Criminal  List  Managers 

The  Committee  provides  support  to  each  of  the  ten 
District  Attorneys  in  the  Commonwealth  for  a  basic  set  of 
prosecution  resources.   The  substance  of  the  program  is 
standard  for  all  districts,  and  the  amount  of  assistance 
provided  is  proportional  to  the  caseload  of  the  district. 
The  Core  Program  consists  of  two  components  which  address 
the  goals  of  improved  management  and  increased  professionalism. 

1.   District  Court  Prosecution;   The  Committee  provides 
lawyer  prosecutors  for  each  district,  improving  the 
effectiveness  with  which  prosecution  is  performed 
within  the  district  courts  where  prosecution  tradition- 
ally was  performed  by  police.   In  addition,  the  project 
promotes  the  adversarial  process  of  justice  by  allowing 
the  judge  to  assume  a 'more  neutral  role  in  the  proceedings. 
Through  the  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion,  less 
serious  cases  are  diverted  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
without  appeal  in  order  to  free  the  docket  for  more  serious 
cases  which  can  be  handled  with  less  delay  and  better  pre- 
paration for  trial.   During  1976,  the  district  attorneys  are 
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seeking  state  takeover  for  this  component. 

(2)   Criminal  List  Management:   The  Committee  provides 
each  prosecutor's  office  with  a  professional  case 
manager,  allowing  implementation  of  modern  case 
management  techniques  to  speed  case  processing, 
reduce  continuances,  and  identify  old  cases  which 
might  otherwise  be  forgotten. 

76C-051.0511   Bristol  County      District  Court        $94,911 

Prosecutor  Program 
76C-064.0511   Worcester  County    DCP  120,235 

76C-084.0511  Barnstable  County  DCP  59,449 

76C- 09 0.0511  Hampshire  County  DCP  83,923 

76C- 095. 0511  Hampden  County  DCP  138,300 

76C-129.0511  Middlesex  County  DCP  223,130 

76C-141.0511  Plymouth  County  DCP  107,432 

76C-144.0511  Norfolk  County  DCP  94,892 

76C-221.0511  Essex  County  DCP  105,013 

76C-232.0511  Suffolk  County  DCP  300,000 

a.  District  Court  Prosecutors 

The  District  Court  Prosecution  Component  is  designed 
to  improve  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  by  supporting  the  assignment  of 
lawyer  prosecutors  under  the  authority  of  the  district  attorneys 
to  prosecute  all  felonies  and  serious  misdemeanors  in  each 
district  court  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.   The 
component  has  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  promote  the  adversarial  process  of  justice  within 
the  district  courts. 

(2)  To  improve  the  quality  with  which  the  Commonwealth  is 
represented  in  criminal  proceedings  in  the  trial  courts. 

(3)  To  allow  the  district  court  jduges  to  assume  a  more 
neutral  role  in  the  proceedings. 

(4)  To  dispose  of  cases  before  they  reach  the  Superior 
Court  and  thereby  reduce  the  backlog  of  cases  before 
the  court. 
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(5)  To  reduce  serious  charges  when  warranted  by  the  facts 
and  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  cases  wherein  prosecution 
is  unwarranted. 

(6)  To  reduce  many  appeals  through  plea  bargaining,  pre-trial 
diversion  and  satisfactory  disposition  in  the  lower 
criminal  courts. 

(7)  To  advise  the  police  in  areas  of  "Stop  and  Frisk", 
"Search  and  Seizure",  identification  procedure,  line- 
ups, etc. 

(8)  To  assist  the  assistant   district  attorneys  in  the 
Superior  Court  regarding  cases  which  are  appealed  from 
or  boundover  by  the  District  Courts  by  providing  case 
summaries  and  complete  case  file  jackets  with  which 

to  better  evaluate  and  prepare  the  case  for  trial. 

(9)  To  reduce  police  time  spent  in  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  cases,  and 

(10)  To  assure  the  sufficiency  of  search  warrant  affidavits 
before  execution  by  assisting  in  preparation  where 
necessary. 

The  Assistant  District  Attorneys  assigned  to  the  district 
courts  answer  all  motions  made  before  the  court.   In  addition, 
they  assist  the  local  police  in  the  preparation  of  warrants, 
evaluations  of  evidence,  and  all  case-related  matters  on  a 
twenty-four  hour   basis.   At  the  discretion  of  the  district 
attorney,  they  will  prosecute  cases  before  the  jury  of  six 
in  the  district  courts  and  may  provide  other  services  needed 
at  the  district  court  level. 

On  all  cases  which  are  bound  over  or  appealed  to  Superior 
Court,  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  will  prepare  a  case 
history  report  and/or  a  case  file  jacket  to 

facilitate  case  evaluation  and  preparation  in  Superior  Court. 
At  a  minimum,  this  report  should  indicate  the  following: 
Defendant's  name,  date  of  birth,  case  number,  Mass.  Bureau  of 
Identification  Number;  co-defendant's  names  and  dates  of  birth; 
release  information;  charges  and  district  court  action/disposition 
of  each;  defense  counsel's  name  and  address;  department  of 
police  officer  and  whether  arresting  or  reporting  officer; 
full  witness  identification  including  address  and  phone  number; 
indication  of  facts  to  which  each  witness  will  testify;  evaluation 
of  each  witness  to  include  scope  and  depth  of  knowledge  of 
alleged  incident/  information;  and  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
severity  of  the  case. 
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The  Chief  District  Court  Prosecutor  for  each  district 
coordinates  the  district  court  prosecution  assignments  to 
ensure  that  where  criminal  sessions  are  hot  held  each  day 
in  a  district  court,  the  assistant  district  attorney  will 
be  rotated  to  provide  coverage  in  other  courts. 

b.   Criminal  List  Management 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  list  manager 
to  develop  and  implement  case  management  and  information 
practices  and  procedures  which  supplement  operational 
planning  and  which  promote  the  expeditious  flow  and  disposition 
of  criminal  cases  through  the  office.   In  addition,  the 
criminal  list  manager  will  also  generate  periodic  case  status 
summaries  and  statistical  information  reports  concerning  case- 
load and  disposition.   The  component  has  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

(1)  To  develop  manual  case  management  and  information 
systems  in  each  office. 

(2)  To  coordinate  with  appropriate  court  administrative 
officials  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  Superior 
Court  Case  Management  System  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions . 

(3)  To  ensure  that  all  parties,  lawyers,  and  witnesses 

are  available  for  those  cases  which  are  going  to  trial, 
whether  resulting  from  appeal  or  indictment;  for  those 
cases  that  are  not  going  to  trial  but  require  some 
testimony  for  disposition;  and  for  hearings  on  motions 
or  other  hearings. 

(4)  To  discover  and  identify  in  advance  of  each  session  what 
cases  will  be  disposed  of  by  guilty  pleas  or  pleas  to 
lesser  charges. 

(5)  To  discover  and  identify  what  cases  will  involve  motions 
and  continuances  or  other  pre-trial  delay. 

2.    Prosecution  Management 

The  Committee  will  support  the  development  of  modern 
proven  case  management  techniques  and  procedures  in  the 
prosecutor's  office  in  order  to  speed  case  processing;  reduce 
continuances  and  other  trial  delays;  monitor  the  flow  of 
cases  through  the  office;  and  generate  case  status  summaries 
and  statistical  reports  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  future 
planning  and  the  identification  of  requirements  for  additional 
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resources  including  judicial  and  defense  personnel.   In 
addition,  the  Committee  will  support  projects  which  increase 
the  District  Attorney's  ability  to  classify  cases  according 
to  their  relative  importance,  to  establish  priorities,  and  to 
assign  resources  to  ensure  trial  preparation  commensurate 
with  the  assigned  priorities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  criminal  list  manager,  supported 
under  the  district  court  prosecutor  grants  described  above,  are 
an  important  part  of  the  strategy  to  improve  prosecution  manage- 
ment . 

a.    Case  Intake  Screening 

The  purpose  of  intake  screening  is  to  provide  the  district 
attorney  with  the  management  system  necessary  for  him  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  evaluation  and  selection  of 
cases  for  prosecution.   The  function  of  intake  screening  is 
to  screen  all  cases  in  which  police  have  made  an  arrest,  and, 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  complaint,  to  determine  the 
charges  which  should  be  brought,  if  any,  and  to  ensure  proper 
and  thorough  case  preparation.   Assessment  of  cases  immediately 
subsequent  to  arrest  allows  the  police  the  opportunity  to  gather 
whatever  additional  evidence  is  necessary  to  complete  case 
preparation. 

The  objectives  of  the  intake  screening  projects  include: 

(1)  To  ensure  that  judicial,  prosecution,  and  defense  resources 
are  expended  in  handling  only  those  cases  which  should 
reasonably  be  prosecuted  by  virtue  of  the  seriousness 

of  the  charges  and  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence. 

(2)  To  reduce  case  processing  time  through  focusing  upon 
those  cases  of  greatest  importance. 

(3)  To  increase  conviction  rates  through  more  thorough  and 
timely  case  preparation. 

(4)  To  reduce  the  cost  of  police  overtime  for  court 
appearances  through  elimination  of  superfluous 
charges  and  insignificant  cases,  through  early 
identification  of  inessential  witnesses,  and 
through  reduction  in  the  number  of  continuances. 

(5)  To  facilitate  and  augment  case  management  and  control 
procedures  internal  to  the  prosecutor's  office  by 
permitting  early  case  file  preparation  and  assignment 
of  priorities  and  responsibility  for  prosecution. 
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76C-231.0521    Suffolk  County        Intake  Screening     $75,000 
76 C- 094. 0521    Hampden  County        Intake  Screening    $46,500 

The  Suffolk  County  Project  was  initiated  in  1975  and 
is  currently  operating  in  the  Dorchester  District  Court. 
Hampden  County  is  a  new  project  which  will  operate  in  the 
Springfield  District  Court. 

Briefly,  the  projects  operate  as  follows.   On  the  morning 
following  each  arrest,  the  arresting  officer  reports  to  the 
Officer  of  the  District  Attorney.   At  that  time,  the  case  is 
screened  by  an  assistant  district  attorney  experienced  in 
criminal  trial  practice.   In  the  screening  process,  the 
assistant  district  attorney  carefully  evaluates  the 

information  reported  to  him  by  the  police  officer.   In 
addition,  he  will  interview  key  witnesses  if  they  are  available. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  assistant  district  attorney 
makes  a  determination  as  to  the  appropriate  charges  which 
should  be  brought  against  the  particular  defendant,  if  any. 
If  the  evidence  available  appears  legally  insufficient,  no 
application  for  complaint  will  be  filed  and  a  notation  concerning 
the  reasons  for  not  proceeding  will  be  placed  in  the  file  and 
a  copy  forwarded  to  the  police  department.  Once  a  final 
determination  is  made  as  to  the  charges  to  be  brought  against 
the  defendant,   the  district  attorney's  office  draws  up  the 
application  for  complaint  and  submits  it  to  the  clerk's  office 
for  processing.   The  screening  is  performed  by  assistants 
on  a  rotating  basis,  and  in  general  the  particular  assistant 
who  screened  the  case  will  handle  the  trial  proceedings, 
especially  where  the  case  is  a  significant  one.   Cases  of 
high  priority  will  be  assigned  to  the  more  experienced  assistant 
district  attorneys.   As  a  result  of  this  process,  cases  are, 
for  the  most  part,  prepared  for  trial  by  the  time  the  application 
for  complaint  has  been  drawn.   In  the  more  serious  cases,  or 
where  otherwise  warranted,  the  arresting  officer  may  be 
instructed  to  pursue  further  investigative  leads  in  order 
to  more  thoroughly  prepare  the  prosecution ' s  case . 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  the 
Suffolk  County  project  also  supports  a  victim  and  witness 
support  unit.   The  objectives  of  this  unit  are  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  witness  cooperation;  to  improve  the  preparation 
of  cases  for  trial;  to  increase  public  confidence  in  the  criminal 
justice  system;  and  to  ameliorate  the  pain  or  loss  suffered 
by  victims  of  serious  crimes  by  referring  them  to  social 
service  agencies,  where  appropriate. 
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b.    Automated  Case  Management  Systems 

The  Committee  will  support  the  development  of  automated 
case  management  systems  in  district  attorney's  offices  where 
it  is  justified  by  high  caseloads  and  the  existence  of  operating 
manual  systems.   Such  systems  can  be  used  for  maintaining 
information  on  the  status  of  cases;  automatic  case  scheduling; 
production  of  case  status  reports;  preparation  of  indictments, 
witness  notification  lists  and  jail  lists;  and  information 
sharing  to  detect  defendants  with  more  than  one  case  pending. 
The  system  can  also  be  used  in  ranking  cases,  and  for  improving 
internal  office  administration. 


76C-230.0538    Suffolk  County       Case/Resource     $75,000 

Management 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  the  implementation 
of  an  automated  data  system  in  Suffolk  County  designed  to 
assist  in  case  preparation  and  trial  list  management.   During 
1976  the  project  will  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Increased  and  more  effective  use  of  pretrial  conferences 
between  defense  and  prosecution  to  produce  more  nontrial 
dispositions  and  more  certain  trial  dates. 

(2)  Collection  and  distribution  of  daily  records  of  the 
number  of  cases  placed  on  the  conference  list,  trial 
list,  plea  list  and  the  results  of  court  action  on 
each  case. 

(3)  Full  implementation  of  a  mini-computer  system.  Training 
for  personnel  will  begin  within  five  months  of  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  the  equipment,  and  the  system 
will  be  operational  two  months  later. 

(4)  Improved  case  preparation  by  freeing  paralegal  personnel 
currently  operating  the  manual  system  to  assist  in 
information  retrieval  for  trial  assistants. 


3.    Expansion  of  Prosecution  Services 

The  Committee  will  encourage  expansion  of  professional 
prosecution  into  areas  of  special  significance  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  order  to  promote  due  process  and  more 
effective  disposition  of  cases. 

a.    Juvenile  Prosecution 

This  component  will  support  the  full  time  assignment  of 
assistant  district  attorneys  to  juvenile  court.   At  the 
present  time,  the  major  prosecution  function  at  the  juvenile 
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court  level  is  carried  on  by  police.   Use  of  attorney 
prosecutors  in  juvenile  cases  will  meet  the  need  for  more 
regular  government  representation  and  will  provide  prosecu- 
torial responsibility  for  contested  proceedings. 

7 6C- 14 2. 052 2    Plymouth  County       Brockton  $29,100 

Juvenile  Program 

This  project  will  provide  staff  to  the  Office  of  the 
District  Attorney  for  Plymouth  County  to  undertake  the  prosecu- 
tion of  juvenile  cases  in  the  juvenile  sessions  of  the  Brockton 
District  Court.   The  project  includes  three  essential  aspects: 

(1)  Intake  screening — Police  will  submit  reports  on  each 
case  to  the  program  prosecutor  who  will  make  a  deter- 
mination of  legal  sufficiency.   (This  role  now  falls 
on  the  clerk  and  police) . 

(2)  Deferred  Prosecution  Diversion—Project  staff  devise 
a  plan  of  adjustment,  restitution  or  treatment  for 
selected  juveniles.   If  the  plan  is  completed  successfully, 
the  case  would  not  be  prosecuted. 

(3)  Prosecution  of  Cases — Cases  will  be  prosecuted  both  in  the 
first  instance,  and  on  appeal  by  the  District  Attorney. 

b.    Appellate  Services 

76C-048.0595   Department  of  the      Criminal  Appellate    $58,840 

Attorney  General       Services 

This  project  provides  additional  staff  attorneys  to  the 
Criminal  Appellate  Section  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  appear  and  defend  in  both  state  and  federal  courts 
on  behalf  of  state  employees,  officers,  and  agencies  who  are 
responding  parties  in  cases  initiated  by  state  prisoners.   As 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  law,  recent  court  decisions,  the 
increased  availability  of  legal  services,  and  a  heightened 
awareness  among  inmates  of  legal  remedies,  the  number  and 
scope  of  state  prisoners'  post-conviction  petitions  have 
increased  in  geometric  proportion  during  the  last  three  years. 
Appeals  now  involve  issues  such  as  the  availability  of  legal 
library  services  to  state  prisoners;  availability  of  medical 
treatment;  actions  involving  religious  dietary  requests;  use 
of  solitary  confinement;  and  other  issues  involving  due 
process. 
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This  project  supports  the  major  courts  program  goal  of 
developing  the  capability  to  achieve  a  rapid,  just,  and 
final  determination  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  each 
defendant  and  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  timely  disposition 
of  each  case,  while  fully  observing  the  requirements  of 
due  process  and  the  interest  of  society  in  deterring  crime. 
In  addition,  the  project  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  effectively  represented  at  all  stages  of  the 
criminal  process. 

4.    District  Attorney  Coordination  and  Training 

These  projects  relate  to  both  the  goals  of  improved 
management  and  increased  professionalism  by  supporting  the 
coordination  and  training  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  District 
Attorneys  Association.   It   is  the  function  of  this  office 
to  facilitate  cooperation  among  the  district  attorneys,  promote 
information  sharing  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
various  offices  in  making  internal  improvements.   In  addition, 
the  office  coordinates  training  for  prosecution  personnel. 

76C-101.0551    Hampden  County         District  Attorney     $57,000 

Coordinating  Office 

This  project  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Massachusetts  District  Attorneys  Association  Office  of  Program 
Coordination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  a  cooper- 
ative effort  among  the  offices  of  the  district  attorneys  in 
developing,  implementing,  and  coordinating  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  prosecution  statewide. 

The  Office  of  Program  Coordination  will. provide  the  district 
attorneys  with  current  information  on  legislation  and  recent 
cases  affecting  prosecution  and  will  assist  in  researching  and 
drafting  new  legislative  proposals  calculated  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  prosecution  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   In 
addition,  the  coordinator  will  explore  and  develop  areas  of 
administrative  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiency  and  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  resources.   The  office  serves  as  the  house  for  a  state- 
wide cooperative  effort  in  sharing  appellate  briefs  and  legal 
research  efforts. 

The  project  also  includes  a  training  and  personnel  develop- 
ment component.   The  purpose  of  this  program  component  is  to 
support  increased  professionalism  and  competency  among  assistant 
district  attorneys  by  focusing  upon  career  development  oppor- 
tunities; selection  and  recruitment  vehicles;  development  of 
training  programs  in  substantive  law  and  in  trial  advocacy; 
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and  development  of  a  brief  bank  and  desk  book  manuals  aimed 
at  keeping  prosecutors  informed  of  current  legislation  and 
court  decisions  affecting  criminal  trial  practice.   The 
office  will  coordinate  and  develop  seminars,  conferences, 
workshops,  and  meetings  between  the  district  attorneys  and 
other  judicial  and  enforcement  personnel  concerning  mutual 
efforts  to  further  define  the  jurisdiction,  authority  and 
function  of  prosecutorial  agencies. 


76C-105.0552 


Hampden  County 
on  behalf  of 
Massachusetts 
District  Attorneys 
Association 


District  Attorney     $27,00 
Technical  Assistance 


This  project  will  develop  a  statewide  technical  assistance 
capability  to  assist  the  various  of f ices  of  the  district 
attorneys  in  identifying  and  solving  administrative  and 
managment  problems  and  in  developing  and  implementing  case 
management  systems.   Initial  efforts  will  focus  upon  the 

development  of  model  case  file  jackets 

and  centralized  file  and  case  control  procedures;  case  evaluation 

and  preparation  procedures;  manual  and  case  tracking  and  status 

indication  procedures;  and  inter-office  statistical  reporting 
procedures.   Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  providing 
assistance  in  the  implementation  of  case  in-take  screening 
and  case  evaluation  programs . 

5.    Support  for  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General 

76C-020.0592    Department  of  the       Law  Library      $30,000 

Attorney  General 

This  project  supports  the  development  of  a  law  library 
for  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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PROGRAM  7  6-06:   DEFENSE 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 


The  Committee  strategy  in  the  defense  area  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  justice  and  to  promote  due  process  through 
the  development  and  expansion  of  legal  defense  services  for 
the  indigent  at  all  stages  of  the  criminal  process.   The 
Committee  feels  that  such  a  program  is  a  necessary  component 
of  the  adversary  process  of  justice  and  is  important  in 
creating  public  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  program  will  have  two  major  objectives: 

(1)  To  institutionalize  appropriate  mechanisms  for  ensuring 
quality  representation  for  indigents  at  all  stages  of 
the  criminal  justice  process. 

(2)  To  improve  the  quality  of  representation  available  to 
indigent  defendants  in  district  and  juvenile  court 
proceedings,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  appro- 
priate dispositional  alternatives  aimed  at  diverting 
first  and  juvenile  offenders  from  the  criminal  justice 
process  and  into  programs  suited  to  their  needs. 

Committee  support  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  whose  program  is  directed  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  specific  improvements  into  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  provision  of  defense  services  on  a  statewide  basis. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  will  provide  support  for  a  number 
of  smaller  projects  that  increase  the  availability  of  defense 
services,  particularly  to  minorities  and  prisoners. 

1.   Expansion  of  Defense  Services 

The  Committee  will  support  a  variety  of  projects  intended 
to  increase  the  availability,  quality,  and  variety  of  defense 
services  for  indigents  appearing  before  the  district  and  juvenile 
courts.   The  major  thrust  of  this  program  will  be  to  expand ^ 
the  use  of  vertical  representation,  where  attorneys  are  assigned 
to  indigent  defendants  at  the  time  of  arraignment,  and  continue 
to  represent  them  through  all  trials  at  the  district  and  super- 
ior court  levels.   This  approach  has  two  major  advantages. _ 
First,  by  having  the  same  counsel  for  the  earliest  proceedings, 
the  client  is  provided  with  an  attorney  who  has  full  knowledge 
of  the  case,  from  discovery  procedures  in  the  district  courts, 
through  hearing  testimony  in  the  probable  cause  hearing  or 
the  district  court  trial,  and  through  his  examination  of 
witnesses.   Second,  it  responds  to  a  common  complaint  of 
clients  about  the  changing  of  attorneys  at  the  various  stages 
of  the  proceedings.   Under  this  program,  the  attorneys  within 
an  office  will  be  assigned  to  two  types  of  teams: 
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(1)  A  Final  Jurisdiction  Team  will  have  responsibility  for 
handling  all  probable  cause  hearings  and  for  the  trial 
of  cases  which  are  bound  over  to  the  Superior  Court. 

(2)  A  Concurrent  Jurisdiction  Team  will  handle  all  appointed 
misdemeanor  cases,  subject  to  caseload  constraints,  and 
all  concurrent  jurisdiction  felony  cases,  including 
appeals  to  the  Superior  Court.   Representation  in  all 
cases  will  commence  at  arraignment. 

Vertical  representation  will  be  implemented  in  the  county 
Superior  Court  offices,  the  neighborhood  offices,  and  within 
the  experimental  juvenile  defense  program. 

76C-138.0600  Massachusetts  Outside  County       $215,100 

Defenders  Committee    Offices 

76C-172.  0624  Roxbury  Defenders    Roxbury  Community     $186,152 

Committee  Office 

The  neighborhood  office  concept  addresses  the  strategy 
of  increasing  the  availability  of  defense  services  by  estab- 
lishing offices  in  communities  which  have  an  especially  high 
need  for  public  defense.   The  offices  provide  vertical  defense 
services  from  small,  community-based,  decentralized  settings 
and  are  staffed  with  paraprof essionals  who  offer  social 
services,  evaluation  and  referral,  and  investigative  assistance. 
During  1976,  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  will  operate 
neighborhood  offices  in  Lowell,  Fitchburg,  Fall  River,  Spring- 
field, and  Cambridge.   In  addition,  the  Committee  will  provide 
Roxbury  Defenders  Committee  with  funds  to  provide  similar 
services  in  the  Roxbury  Community. 

76C-153.0610  Massachusetts        Expanded  Felony   $425,400 

Defenders  Committee   Coverage 

This  project  will  allow  the  Massachusetts  Defenders 
Committee  to  expand  its  vertical  representation  program  to 
courts  in  Bristol,  Essex,  Worcester,  Hampden  and  Middlesex 
counties.   It  is  expected  to  improve  the  quality  of  represen- 
tation in  these  counties,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  defense 
services,  and  finally  to  improve  the  quality  of  justice  and 
fairness  of  the  criminal  justice  process. 

76C-152.0625  Massachusetts        Bristol  Juvenile   $17,000 

Defenders  Committee   Defense 

This  project  is  aimed  at  providing  quality  legal  defense 
services  particularly  suited  to  the  problems  of  the  indigent 
juvenile  offender  appearing  before  the  Bristol 
County  Juvenile  Court.   It  will  concentrate  in  the  areas  of 
legal  representation  and  in  the  development  of  dispositional 
recommendations  appropriate  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual.   The  project  includes  provision  for  social  service 
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evaluation  and  referral  to  develop  such  recommendations  and 
to  provide  follow-up  advocacy  to  ensure  that  the  offender 
receives  the  services  necessary  to  discourage  further  criminal 
activity.   Post  disposition  legal  representation  will  be 
provided  to  ensure  the  protection  of  individual  client  rights 
and  interests  in  treatment  and  institutional  settings. 


2 .   Centralized  Management  and  Support  Services 

The  use  of  specialized  units  within  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  both  improves  efficiency  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cases  and  increases  the  kinds  of  services  that  can  be 
offered  to  certain  categories  of  clients.   In  addition  to 
allowing  for  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  special  areas, 
these  units  have  helped  to  relieve  defense  attorneys  of  non- 
legal  responsibilities  and  thus  have  improved  the  quality  of 
individual  representation. 


76C-138.0600  Massachusetts        Supportive  Services   $99,500 

Defenders  Committee 

This  project  consists  of  two  components: 

(1)  Management  Support:   This  component  consists  of  the 
training  director  and  the  federal  grant  administrator. 
The  training  director  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
conducting  training  programs  in  substantive/procedureal 
law  for  MDC  attorneys ,  Roxbury  Defender  attorneys  and 
student  interns/private  bar  panel  attorneys.   He  also 
develops  and  conducts  workshops  for  MDC's  social 
service,  investigative  and  clerical  staff  on  the 
structure  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  MDC's 
role  in  it.   During  1976  a  one-week  follow-up  training 
program  will  be  conducted  for  MDC  attorney s,  with  two  to 
three  years  of  experience,  at  which  a  training  manual 

will  be  developed.   The  federal  grant  adminis- 
trator is  responsible  for  preparation  of  financial  and 
narrative  reports  for  the  Committee  on  criminal  justice 
and  for  internal  financial  monitoring  and  project  develop- 
ment to  ensure  compliance  with  MCCJ  requirements. 

(2)  Social  Services  Unit:  This  unit  includes  a  director, 
three  staff  assistants,  two  part-time  casework  super- 
visors and  several  student  interns.   The  unit  uses 

a  variety  of  assessment  tools  to  determine  clients' 
needs  and  interests  relative  to  diversion  and  appropri- 
ate and  available  community  resources.  It  develops  and 
employs  resource  evaluation  manuals  to  assist  in  the 
placement  of  clients.  At  the  present  time  the  unit  has 
a  caseload  of  100  active  cases,  more  than  70  percent  of 
which  involve  clients  with  long  criminal  records. 
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3.   Prison  Legal  Services 

This  project  addresses  the  objective  of  providing  defense 
services  to  indigents  at  all  stages  of  the  criminal  process, 
including  after  incarceration.   Sentenced  offenders  with 
sufficient  resources  to  hire  their  own  attorneys  can  frequently 
forestall  incarceration  by  filing  a  series  of  appeals.   Indi- 
gent offenders,  even  those  represented  by  public  defenders, 
are  usually  incarcerated  immediately  after  sentencing,  even 
if  there  are  clear  grounds  for  an  appeal,  and  conventional 
MDC  services  are  not  available  inside  correctional  institu- 
tions.  In  addition,  indigents  who  are  in  prison  often  have 
no  way  to  defend  themselves  against  criminal  charges  in 
situations  that  take  place  after  they  have  been  incarcerated. 
In  1976  the  Committee  will  support  a  single  prison  legal 
services  project  in  order  to  promote  better  services  to  in- 
mates, to  facilitate  coordination  and  provide  continuity  of 
representation,  and  to  render  prison  legal  services  more 
amenable  to  supervision  and  accountability  by  appropriate 
authorities  and  more  acceptable  to  state  assumption  of  costs. 

76C-250.0671   Prisoners  Rights   Prisoners  Rights   $310,000 

Project,  Inc.     Project 

The  Prisoners'  Rights  Project  will  provide  prison  legal 
services  at  the  four  major  state  correctional  insitutions 
(MCI's  Concord,  Framingham,  Norfolk  and  Walpole) .   The  project 
has  offered  services  at  MCI's  Framingham  and  Walpole  since 
1972.   Services  will  be  provided  in  five  major  areas  including: 

(1)  Institutional  and  administrative  matters  in  cases  involving 
transfers  to  higher  custody  status,  medical  problems, 
furlough  applications,  transfers,  disciplinary  and  re- 
classification matters,  lost  property,  recovery  of  good 
time  and  jail  time  credits. 

(2)  Criminal  defense  representation  in  criminal  cases  involving 
outstanding  warrants  and  detainers,  charges  resulting 
from  prison  incidents  and  escapes,  commitment  hearings 
and  hearings  on  the  determination  of  whether  such  indivi- 
duals should  be  classified  as  sexually  dangerous. 

(3)  Appeals  and  post-conviction  challenges  related  to  criminal 
convictions  and  commitments  as  especially  dangerous 
persons  (direct  appeals,  motions  to  withdraw  pleas  of 
guilty,  motions  to  revise  and  revoke  sentences,  motions 
for  new  trial,  writs  of  error  and  federal  habeas  corpus 
relief) . 

(4)  Affirmative  litigation  (systemic  challenges  to  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  within  prisons) • 

(5)  Representation  of  inmates  at  parole  revocation  hearings. 
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In  addition  to  the  services  outlined  above,  staff  will  be 
involved  in  the  pre-  and  in-service  training  programs  and 
education  programs  designed  to  acquaint  inmates  with  legal 
problems  they  may  encounter  and  possible  remedies  for  such 
problems.   Staff  will  also  review  and  comment  on  proposed 
regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the 
Parole  Board  and  on  proposed  legislation. 


4.   Standards  for  Representation  of  the  Indigent 

The  project  described  below  will  support  the  objective 
of  increasing  the  availability  of  public  defense  services 
through  the  identification  of  existing  and  underutilized 
services,  the  analysis  of  their  capabilities  and  scope  of 
services,  and  the  development  of  a  plan  to  coordinate  them. 


76C-140.0690   Massachusetts  Action  Plan  for   $60,860 

Committee  on  Legal  Services 

Criminal  Justice 
on  behalf  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Foundation 

This  project  supports  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  Legal  Services  to  the  Indigent  of  the  Boston  Bar  Foundation 
to  develop  an  action  plan  for  the  effective  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  in  Metropolitan  Boston.   The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  develop  recommendations  and  implement  a 
coordinated,  systematic,  and  comprehensive  delivery  system 
of  legal  services  for  indigents  charged  with  crimes.   In 
developing  a  system   for  coordinating  overall  criminal  defense 
services  between  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  the 
private  bar,  and  law  student  programs,  the  project  will 
develop  and  implement  meaningful  and  comprehensive  standards 
and  guidelines  for  effective  representation  in  criminal  cases 
by  the  private  bar.   This  system  will  provide  for  a  procedure 
for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  provision  of  defense  services, 
training  of  attorneys,  establishment  of  qualifications,  and 
verification  of  fees. 
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PROGRAM  76-07:   COURT  ADMINISTRATION 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

The  ultimate  Committee  objective  in  the  Courts  area 
is  the  achievement  of  the  capacity  to  render  a  rapid,  just, 
and  final  determination  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  de- 
fendant and  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  timely  disposition  of 
each  case,  while  fully  observing  the  requirements  of  due 
process  and  the  interests  of  society  in  deterring  crime. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  the  courts  lack  the  variety 
of  resources  needed  to  fully  realize  this  objective. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  problem  facing  the  court 
system  is  the  tremendous  backlog  of  cases  in  the  Superior 
Court,  which  causes  months  of  delay  in  carrying  out  trial 
proceedings.   (In  FY  1970,  the  time  from  indictment  to 
final  disposition  in  Suffolk  County  was  9.3  months;  in 
Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties,  8.5  months.)   The  results 
of  these  delays  are  that  the  likelihood  of  conviction  drops, 
the  cost  of  the  trial  (particularly  prosecution  and  defense) 
is  increased,  a  hardship  is  placed  on  the  defendant,  especially 
if  he  has  been  jailed,  and  any  deterrent  effect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  undermined.   The  key  factor  in 
solving  this  problem  is  the  ability  of  the  three  levels  of 
the  court  system  to  process  a  continually  growing  number  of 
cases  using  relatively  fixed  resources.   In  recognition  of 
this,  the  Committee  has  designated  as  its  top  priority 
support  of  management  improvements  designed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  judicial  system  both  in 
developing  responses  to  problems  and  in  processing  cases 
through  the  system. 

In  addition  to  projects  that  improve  administration,  the 
Committee  will  also  support  projects  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  justice  through  standardizing  court  procedures, 
making  the  district  courts  subject  to  review,  and  providing 
judges  and  other  court  personnel  with  education  and  training 
in  areas  directly  related  to  their  responsibilities. 
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1.    Planning ,  Management,  and  Administration 

A  necessary  pre-condition  for  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Massachusetts  is  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  plan,  manage,  and  adminster  their  own  develop- 
ment as  an  equal  and  independent  branch  of  government.   To 
this  end,  the  Committee  supports  the  development  of  a  unified 
court  system  with  a  strong,  centralized  planning,  management, 
and  administrative  structure.   Ultimate  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  whose  efforts  are  supple- 
mented by  the  activities  of  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  the  District  and  Superior  Courts. 
Consistent  with  the  concept  of  judicial  independence  and  the 
importance  of  strong  administrative  and  management  components 
at  all  levels,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support  the 
development  and  maturation  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  administrative  offices  of  the  Superior  Court, 
District  Courts,  and  the  Boston  Municipal  Court.   Committee 
support  to  these  offices  will  be  aimed  both  at  improving 
the  daily  operations  of  the  courts  and  at  developing  specific, 
system-oriented  projects  directed  toward  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice.   Areas  of  particular  concern  will 
include  (1)  personnel  development  and  administration,  (2) 
finance  and  budgeting,  (3)  operations  and  administration, 
(4)  operational  and  management  information,  (5)  case  flow 
management,  (6)  public  information,  and  (7)  procedural  reform. 

76C-185.0711   Supreme  Judicial  Court  Planning  Unit   $78,040 

This  grant  supports  a  comprehensive  planning  and  grant 
management  capability  within  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.   Project  staff  in- 
clude a  planning  director,  an  assistant  planner,  two  research 
assistants,  one  bookkeeper,  and  one  secretary.   In  1976  the 
Planning  Unit  will  concentrate  on  tasks  directed  toward 
establishing  greater  control  over  two  essential  resources: 
personnel  and  budgets. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  personnel  system  for  the 
judicial  branch,  the  Planning  Unit  will  conduct  the  following 
activities: 

(1)  Conduct  a  manpower  study  of  all  non- judicial  employees 
in  such  areas  as  age,  sex,  race,  educational  background, 
prior  full-time  work  experience,  length  of  service,  pro- 
motional history,  etc.   This  study  will  be  published  as 
a  special  report  and  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  personnel  plan  for  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. 

(2)  Develop  a  manpower  plan  which  will  identify  the  manpower, 
training,  and  other  personnel  needs  of  the  courts  pro- 
jected over  the  next  five  years. 
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(3)  Develop  a  performance  appraisal  system  for  the  employees 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Appeals  Court 
which  system  will  serve  as  a  model  for  implementation 

in  other  courts. 

(4)  Based  on  work  performed  concerning  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  the  Appeals  Court  by  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts,  the  Planning  Unit  will  develop  job  des- 
criptions and  compensation  schedules  for  all  non- 
judicial employees  of  the  probate  courts. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  an  overall  budgetary  process 
for  the  judicial  branch,  the  Planning  Unit  will  specifically 
pursue  the  following: 

(1)  Determine  the  appropriate  organizational  location  of 
responsibility  and  staff  for  internal  budget  review. 

(2)  Develop  budgetary  standards  which  establish  the  criteria 
to  be  used  to  analyze  budget  requests  and  make  resource 
allocation  decisions  within  the  judicial  branch. 

(3)  Undertake  a  cost  benefit  analysis  of  de  novo . 

76C-186.0753   Supreme  Judicial  Court   Public  Information   $15,600 

This  grant  will  support  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  public 
information  office  which  is  charged  with  providing  to  the 
public,  the  news  media  and  other  organs  of  government  accurate 
and  timely  information  about  the  activities,  functions,  and 
operations  of  the  court  system.   The  project  seeks  to  develop 
a  clearer  public  understanding  of  the  purposes,  functioning, 
and  limitations  of  the  judicial  system  in  order  to  reinforce 
public  confidence  in  the  judicial  process  and  to  generate 
public  support  for  needed  improvements.   Specifically,  the 
project  will  undertake  the  following: 

(1)  Preparation  of  explanatory  releases  for  the  public  and 
news  media  on  key  opinions  and  administrative  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

(2)  Frequent  periodic  dissemination  of  a  court  news  letter. 

(3)  Development  of  programs  of  civic  education  in  cooperation 
with  the  organized  bar,  civic  groups,  and  educators. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  recognized  office  which  will  receive 
inquiries  about  the  Massachusetts  courts  for  appropriate 
answer  or  referral. 

(5)  Publication  of  educational  materials  on  court  juris- 
diction, organization,  administration,  operations,  and 
activities. 
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76C-077.0711   Superior  Court  Administrative        $15,498 

Assistance 

This  grant  supplements  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  with  a  court  interpreter 
and  administrator  for  foreign  languages.   The  ultimate  goal 
is  to  demonstrate  the  acute  need  for  this  position  in  order 
to  have  it  approved  as  a  permanent  state-funded  position. 
The  more  immediate  goal  is  to  provide  the  Chief  Justice  with 
essential  services  which  are  fundamental  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  state-wide  trial  court  of  general  juris- 
diction.  The  Spanish  interpreter  interprets  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Superior  and  Boston  Municipal  Courts.   She  also  super- 
vises the  provision  of  interpretation  in  other  languages  and 
translates  various  forms,  court  rules,  regulations  procedures, 
and  statutes. 


76C-078.0715   Superior  Court  Regional  Adminis-     $30,763 

trative  Assistance 

This  project  supports  four  regional  offices  in  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Cambridge,,  and  Dedham,  which  provide  secretarial 
and  legal  research  staff  support  to  justices  sitting  in  those 
courts.   The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  the 
acute  need  for  regional  staff  offices  in  the  Superior  Court 
to  encourage  the  Commonwealth  or  local  county  government  to 
assume  the  entire  cost  of  supporting  them. 

76C-049.0711  Middlesex  County  Administration  of    $60,000 

on  behalf  of  the   District  Courts 
Chief  Justice  of 
the  District  Courts 

The  administrative  component  of  this  project  continues  to 
provide  staff  for  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District  Courts  to  maintain  a  program  of  continuing 
education  for  court  personnel  and  to  support  the  development 
of  new  standards  of  procedural  uniformity  in  several  areas  of 
the  court  process.   The  objectives  of  the  District  Court 
education  program  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  increase  the  exposure  of  judges  to  new  concepts  and 
innovations  in  the  justice  system. 

(2)  To  keep  court  personnel  up-to-date  on  changes  in  law. 

(3)  To  make  clerks  more  aware  of  the  management  responsibilities 
of  their  position. 

(4)  To  make  more  uniform  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
court  officers,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  security 
and  transportation  of  prisoners. 
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(5)  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  bar  to  bench  for 
new  judges  and  the  integration  of  new  clerks  and 
assistant  clerks  into  the  district  court  system. 

(6)  To  sensitize  judges  to  the  conditions  in  the 
correctional  institutions  to  which  they  commit 
persons. 

(7)  To  encourage  maximum  participation  of  court  personnel 
in  continuing  education  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  procedural  uniformity  section  of  this 
project  is  to  promote  uniform  practice  in  selected  areas  of 
district  court  procedures,  specifically,  arraignments  and 
other  criminal  proceedings,  mental  health  commitment  pro- 
cedures, jury  trials,  paper  flow  in  clerk's  offices,  and 
forms . 


76C-049.0711   Middlesex  County     Courts  Impact    $52,000 

on  behalf  of  the     Program 
Chief  Justice  of 
the  District  Courts 

This  project  is  intended  to  make  personnel  available  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  to 
undertake  reform  in  the  areas  of  juvenile  justice,  sentencing, 
and  field  assistance.   In  the  juvenile  justice  area,  the 
objectives  are  to  increase  uniformity  in  the  handling  of 
juvenile  cases,  to  increase  coordination  among  the  four 
juvenile  courts,  to  improve  relationships  between  the  courts 
and  the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  existing  court  procedures  for  juvenile 
matters.   In  the  sentencing  area  the  intent  is  to  develop  a 
sentencing  manual  for  use  by  the  district  court  judges  which 
should  result  in  a  more  uniform  application  of  the  sentencing 
alternatives  available.   The  field  assistance  component  has 
the  dual  purpose  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
individual  courts  and  providing  the  Chief  Justice  with  better 
information  about  the  operations  of  the  courts  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

76C-211.0711   Suffolk  County  Boston  Municipal     $45,980 

Court  Administration 

This  is  a  continuation  project  which  supports  an  adminis- 
trative assistant,  a  legal  assistant,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court.   The  administrative  staff  supports  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Development  of  new  or  modified  procedures. 

(2)  Analysis  and  drafting  of  legislative  proposals  relating  to 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 
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(3)  Coordinating  the  rules,  procedures,  and  activities 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  with  those  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(4)  Helping  in  the  supervision  of  the  court  clerks,  the 
court  officers,  and  the  probation  department. 

(5)  Conducting  legal  research  to  provide  analysis  of 
statutory  language  in  case  law  relevant  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice. 

(6)  Reviewing  of  personnel  employed  in  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  with  the  specific  view  towards  identifying  job 
titles,  length  of  service,  grade,  and  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  existing  staff. 

(7)  Assisting  in  the  review  of  the  budget  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  court  with  the  objective  of  enabling 
the  Chief  Justice  to  submit  to  the  City  Council  of 
Boston  and  the  Mayor  a  comprehensive  budget  relating 

in  detail  the  needs  of  the  court. 


(8)  Developing  an  analysis  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  use  of  physical  facilities  available  to  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court. 

(9)  Evaluating  the  data  processing  facilities  available 
to  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 

(10)  Coordinating  the  activities  of  agencies  working  within 
the  confines  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 

(11)  Developing  a  mechanism  for  gathering  statistics  relative 
to  the  present  case  load  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 

(12)  Coordinating  educational  programs;  and 

(13)  Coordinating  trial  lists. 
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2 .    Training  for  Court  Personnel 

A  central  thrust  of  the  Committee  strategy  in  the  courts 
program  area  is  to  upgrade  the  professional  competence  and 
effectiveness  of  all  members  of  the  judicial  branch.   Under 
the  Planning,  Management,  and  Administration  section  of  the 
courts  program  area,  the  Committee  supports  the  development  of 
a  centralized  administrative  and  management  structure  upon 
which  can  be  developed  a  state-wide  personnel  system  for  the 
judiciary.   The  strategy  specifically  supports  the  development 
of  such  a  system  founded  upon  selection  and  promotion  based 
upon  merit  rather  than  patronage.   This  section  of  the  action 
program  is  devoted  to  development  of  the  existing  personnel 
resources  of  the  judicial  branch  through  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  in-service  training  and  education. 


76C-178.0782   Supreme  Judicial   Courts  Education    $70,000 

Court  Program 

This  project  continues  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  an  integrated  state-wide  education  program  for  the 
judicial  branch  of  government.   Programs  supported  under  this 
grant  concentrate  on  major  substantive  and  procedural  issues 
and  problems  within  the  system.   The  major  portion  of  this 
grant  supports  the  judicial  education  conferences  held  for 
judges  in  various  levels  of  the  court  system.   In  addition, 
the  project  subsidizes  the  attendance  of  newly  confirmed 
judges  at  in-depth  professional  courses  on  substantive  and 
procedural  law  at  national  institutes  such  as  the  National 
College  of  the  State  Judiciary  and  the  National  College  of 
Juvenile  Justice.   Judges  and  other  court  personnel  are 
supported  in  their  attendance  at  the  Institute  for  Court 
Management  and  at  other  programs  such  as  those  conducted  by 
the  American  Academy  for  Judicial  Education. 

During  1976,  the  Committee  will  encourage  this  program 
to  expand  to  include  programs  in  four  subject  areas  of  current 
importance:   Massachusetts  Rules  for  Criminal  Procedure, 
Superior  Court  Case  Management  System,  Mental  Health  Legal 
Programs,  and  Training  Sessions  for  Budget  Personnel  in  the 
Massachusetts  Court 
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3. 


Law  Reform  and  Modernization  of  Criminal  Procedure 


The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  projects  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  and  fairness  of  the  criminal  process 
through  the  standardization  of  procedures  and  the  modernization 
of  out-dated  criminal  laws. 


76C-183.0731 


Supreme  Judicial 
Court 


Rules  of  Criminal   $12,900 
Procedure 


This  project  is  intended  to  develop  a  uniform,  consistent, 
cohesive,  and  simplified  set  of  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
designed  to  cover  all  stages  of  criminal  prosecution  and 
appeals  in  Massachusetts.   It  represents  the  final  stage  of 
work  initially  begun  in  1972  following  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  established  by  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
develop  revised  rules  of  criminal  procedure.   This  grant  will 
support  the  reporter  and  additional  staff  in  completing  the 
drafting  of  the  trial  rules  for  the  district  and  superior 
courts,  drafting  rules  of  appellate  procedure,  drafting 
amendatory  legislation,  and  preparation  of  rules  for  formal 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 


76C-019.0732   Judicial  Council 


Judicial  Council    $20,000 
Publications 


This  project  will  assist  the  Judicial  Council  of  Massachu- 
setts in  conducting  research  and  in  providing  legislative 
recommendations  in  the  areas  of  re-organization  of  the  pro- 
bation system,  promoting  speedy  trials,  and  disposition  of 
minor  offenses. 


76C-049.0711 


Middlesex  County 
on  behalf  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of 
the  District  Courts 


Recordation 


$21,000 


For  several  years  the  Committee  has  supported  the  ac- 
quisition and  installation  of  electronic  recording  devices 
in  the  district  courts  in  order  to  make  them  courts  of  func- 
tional record.   This  grant  will  support  staff  who  will  install 
and  maintain  equipment  which  has  already  been  purchased  and 
train  court  personnel  in  its  use. 
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PROGRAM  76-08:   DIVERSION  AND  PROBATION 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

The  Committee  believes  that  formal  criminal  justice 
processing  and  treatment  (particularly  in  institutions) 
should  be  seen,  not  as  a  standard  procedure  for  all 
offenders,  but  as  a  last  resort  —  to  be  used  only  when 
all  alternative  dispositions  and  rehabilitation  strategies 
have  been  shown  to  be  unjust  or  ineffective.   However, 
diversion,  whether  from  formal  court  processing  or  from 
incarceration,  should  do  more  than  merely  direct  offenders 
away  from  further  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system: 
it  should  also  ensure  that  various  types  of  services  and 
other  resources  are  provided  for  those  persons  who  clearly 
need  them. 

The  Committee's  priorities  in  this  area  concern  the 
resources  and  organization  of  the  conventional  probation 
services  as  well  as  the  development  of  programs  to  identify 
and  divert  special  categories  of  offenders  prior  to  formal 
court  processing. 

(1)  Wherever  possible,  the  Committee  will  seek  to  define 
standard  program  models  which  respond  to  particular 
needs  and  implement  them  on  a  statewide  basis,  with 
first  priority  going  to  metropolitan/high  crime  area 
courts. 

(2)  Where  more  experience  is  needed  before  a  standard 
approach  can  be  defined,  the  Committee  will  continue 
to  support  existing  innovative  locally-initiated 
projects  which  address  serious  diversion  needs  or 
probation  problems. 

(3)  The  Committee  will  concentrate  on  supporting  uniform 
policies  and  procedures  for  probation  and  diversion 
programs,  especially  in  the  area  of  decision-making. 
The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  will  be 
assisted  to  assume  a  more  active  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  for  the  probation  service  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  local 
courts  desirous  of  affecting  change  in  their  current 
operating  procedures. 
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1.     Diversion  Programs 

The  Committee's  programs  in  this  area  are  designed  to 
divert  selected  minor  offenders  from  the  formal  criminal 
justice  system  into  community-based  programs  prior  to 
adjudication.   Diversion  programs  offer  the  benefit  of 
allowing  the  offender  to  receive  necessary  services  without 
suffering  the  stigmatizing  effects  of  formal  processing  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.   Such  programs  are  beneficial 
to  the  probation  system  in  that  when  lesser  offenders  are 
removed  from  the  system,  probation  officers  may  concentrate 
more  fully  on  the  more  serious  offenders. 

The  Committee  believes  that  in  general  the  existing 
adult  pre-trial  diversion  projects  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  effective  and  are  beginning  to  be  institutionalized. 
Consistent  with  this,  in  1976  the  Committee  does  not  plan  to 
expand  its  funding  commitments  in  this  area  further.   No 
new  programs  will  be  approved  unless  the  state  also  provides 
significant  funding.   Pending  the  completion  of  an  evaluation, 
existing  diversion  programs  will  be  allowed  to  expand  to  new 
courts  only  if  an  equivalent  amount  of  new  state  or  local  support 
is  obtained.   This  does  not  preclude  support  for  new  or  expanded 
juvenile  probation  or  pre-trial  diversion  projects. 

Each  pre-trial  diversion  program  includes  four  basic 
phases:   screening,  assessment,  service  delivery  and 
followup.   In  general,  the  project  operates  as  follows: 

(1)  Screening:   The  identification  of  potential  clients 
in  each  court.   Chapter  781  of  the  Acts  of  1974 
limits  diversion  clients  to  those  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  22  charged  with  offenses  for  which  a  term 

of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  and  over  which  the 
district  court  may  exercise  final  jurisdiction. 
The  screening  process  reviews  the  potential  client's 
background  and  interviews  him  to  determine  whether 
he  is  receptive  to,  and  would  benefit  from  the 
services  provided  by  the  program.   If  the  determin- 
ation is  positive,  the  screener  requests  a  fourteen- 
day  continuance  for  purposes  of  assessment  when  the 
client  appears  before  the  court. 

(2)  Assessment:   After  an  interview  with  the  Advocate 
Supervisor,  the  potential  client  is  assigned  to  an 
Advocate  who  is  responsible  for  establishing  a 
personal  relationship  with  the  individual  and  for 
generally  assessing  his  needs.   Many  advocates  are 
ex-offenders,  former  drug  users,  or  former  clients 
of  the  diversion  program.   During  the  fourteen-day 
assessment  period,  the  client  attends  a  two-day 
orientation  session  and  is  interviewed  by  a  career 
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developer.   Before  the  end  of  the  assessment  period, 
there  is  an  Intake  Disposition  at  which  the  various 
personnel  who  have  interviewed  the  client  determine 
whether  to  accept  him,  and  what  services  should  be 
provided  if  he  is  accepted.   If  he  is  judged  accept- 
able, the  diversion  project  petitions  the  court  for 
a  ninety-day  continuance  to  allow  the  client  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

(3)  Service  Delivery;    Once  the  client  is  enrolled  in 
the  program,  he  is  offered  a  wide  variety  of  services, 
including  a  medical  examination,  education  services, 
vocational  services,  physical  services  (housing, 
clothing,  food,  medical  services,  and  transportation), 
and  personal  and  social  services.   If  a  client  fails 
to  comply  with  the  program's  guidelines,  he  is  ter- 
minated and  the  normal  court  process  of  trial  and 
disposition  takes  place.   Just  before  the  end  of 

the  ninety-day  period,  a  formal  evaluation  of  the 
client's  progress  is  made  by  all  program  staff  who 
have  been  involved  with  him.   If  no  appreciable 
progress  has  been  made,  the  program  may  make  no 
recommendations  to  the  court  with  respect  to  dis- 
position.  If  reasonable  progress  has  been  made, 
but  more  time  seems  necessary  for  completion  of 
the  Service  Plan,  the  program  will  request  an 
additional  continuance  of  thirty  to  ninety  days 
for  further  participation  in  the  program.   If  the 
client  has  successfully  completed  his  Service  Plan, 
the  program  may  recommend  that  the  court  dismiss  the 
criminal  charges  against  him.   Past  experience  has 
shown  that  the  courts  accept  program  recommendations 
in  more  than  90  percent  of  the  dispositions. 

(4)  Follow- Up:   After  his  case  has  been  dismissed,  the 
client  may  continue  to  be  in  contact  with  the  program. 
Program  services  are  formally  available  for  one  year. 
Formal  follow-up  evaluations  occur  at  three,  six,  and 
twelve-month  intervals  after  dismissal.   These  evalua- 
tions concentrate  principally  on  re-arrest  data,  and 
evidence  of  employment  stability  and  career  advance- 
ment. 

76C-043.0811   Office  of  the         Suffolk  And  $235,000 

Commissioner  Essex  Counties 

of  Probation  Pre-trial  Diversion 

In  1976,  the  Committee  will  continue  to  provide  support 
to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  to  enable 
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this  office  to  contract  for  diversion  services  in  the 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brighton,  South  Boston,  Charles- 
town  and  Chelsea  District  Court,  and  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  and  the  Lynn  District  Court  in  Essex  County.   The 
project  offers  a  ninety-day  period  of  intensive  services, 
including  job  and/or  skill  training,  education  and  counseling 
for  youthful  first  offenders  and  selected  minor  offenders. 

76C-102.0811   Hampden  County     Court  Resource  Project    $81  500 
76C-252.0811   Hampshire  County    Court  Resource  Project   $74  146 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  this  project 
which  provides  pre-trial  diversion  services  to  the  district 
courts  in  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Counties.   The  project  also 
serves  criminal  justice  clients  referred  by  probation  depart- 
ments, parole,  corrections  and  police.   Clients  of  the  project 
receive  intensive  counseling  as  well  as  manpower  training 
and  supportive  services  for  a  ninety-day  period  with  regular 
follow-up  thereafter. 

76C-039.0811   Bristol  County     Pre-trial  $50,000 

Diversion  Unit 

This  project  provides  a  system  of  pre-dispositional 
investigation  and  classification  of  offenders  who  appear 
before  the  Fall  River  District  Court.   Primary  services  pro- 
vided by  the  project  include  personal  counseling,  job 
referrals,  and  referrals  to  drug  treatment  facilities  and 
to  other  service-oriented  agencies. 

76C-059.0811  Worcester  County   Worcester  Pre-Trial  $90,000 

Diversion 

This  project  will  provide  pre-trial  services  to  approximate- 
ly 250  persons  appearing  before  the  Worcester  Central  District 
Court.   The  project  consists  of  three  components:   a  screening 
and  assessment  unit  staffed  by  three  probation  aides;  a  pre- 
trial diversion  services  unit  consisting  of  three  advocates 
who  oversee  clients'  progress  toward  completing  their  service 
plan;  and  a  resource  unit  staffed  by  a  resource  coordinator 
and  a  career  developer.   The  Probation  Department  maintains 
legal  jurisdiction  over  clients  assigned  to  pre-trial  diversion 
services  and  closely  supervises  the  development  of  service 
plans. 

76C-044.0815   Office  of  the      Diversion  of        $87,312 

Commissioner  of    Female  Offenders 
Probation 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  a  project  which 
provides  pre-trial  diversion  services  to  women  offenders  in 
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the  seven  district  courts  in  Suffolk  County.   While  the 
intent  of  the  project  is  to  provide  services  to  all  female 
clients,  much  of  the  project's  focus  has  been  the  development 
of  a  relevant  service  delivery  model  for  prostitution  clients 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  program  is  to  collect 
data  on  the  client  population  that  will  further  define  and 
refine  approaches  to  be  utilized  with  female  offenders. 

The  project  consists  of  two  components:   the  first  pro- 
vides screening,  assessment,  and  counseling  services  to 
approximately  80  persons  during  a  three-month  period;  the 
second  provides  emergency  jobs  and  stipends  along  with  high 
support  counseling  to  an  additional  4  0  persons  during  a 
six-month  period.   The  majority  of  these  clients  will  be 
prostitution  cases  from  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 

2.     Model  Probation 

The  program  components  in  this  area  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  local  probation  office:   reducing  caseloads, 
providing  basic  services,  and  developing,  where  possible, 
regional  consortiums  of  courts  to  share  resources.   The 
primary  objective  of  this  area  is  to  re-orient  the  role 
of  the  probation  office  and  officer,  moving  from  direct 
delivery  of  services  to  a  case  management  approach  relying 
primarily  on  outside  resources.   To  this  end,  individual 
probation  offices  are  encouraged  to  assess  their  own  needs 
and  to  undertake  management  improvements,  with  the  help  of 
consultants,  if  necessary.   However,  first  priority  for  the 
funds  available  in  this  area  will  go  to  large  urban  courts 
and  regional  probation  projects  which  will  impact  a  number 
of  probation  departments. 

In  those  projects  where  additional  staff  are  provided 
to  assist  probation,  the  staff  will  operate  in  the  following 
areas: 

(1)  Pre-Dispositional  Investigation/Recommendation : 
Staff  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  pre- 
dispositional  investigations  and,  in  conjunction 
with  probation,  providing  dispositional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  court. 

(2)  Classification:   Upon  the  development  of  a  suitable 
model,  staff  will  be  responsible  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  offenders  and  the  matching  of  offenders, 
probation  officers,  and  treatment  resources  for  more 
effective  supervision,  and  for  services  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  probationers. 

(3)  Supportive  Services:   Staff  will  provide  those  types 
of  services  which  probation  officers  need   in  order 
to  provide  more  intensive  and  effective  supervision 
of  their  caseloads.   Areas  of  staff  involvement  will 
include  the  following: 
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(a)  Coordination  of  all  public  and  private  resources 
available  to  probation; 

(b)  Coordination  and  supervision  of  a  volunteer 
program; 

(c)  Utilization  of  paraprofessionals  or  ex-offenders 
as  probation  aides; 

(d)  Purchase  of  service  monies  for  crisis  intervention, 
shelter  care,  foster  care,  drug  treatment,  residen- 
tial support  and  other  services  deemed  imperative; 
and 

(e)  Job  development  as  well  as  job  training,  work 
readiness  and  job  placement. 

(4)    Probation  Management:   Consultants  will  be  responsible 
for  studying  the  functions  of  the  probation  offices  and 
assisting  the  judges  and  probation  administrators  in 
implementing  those  management  techniques  necessary  for 
more  efficient  allocation  of  staff  time  and  treatment 
resources. 

a.    Regional  Probation  Projects 

76C-194.0851  Middlesex  County   Regional  Probation   $4.10,000 

Regional  Probation  is  a  model  project  designed  to 
strengthen  local  probation  offices  through  sharing  of 
resources,  contracting  for  services,  establishing  new  projects, 
training  staff/ and  broadening  linkages  with  community  re- 
sources.  The  project  operates  in  the  following  courts: 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  Maiden,  Woburn,  Concord  and  Lowell. 
The  project  has  had  five  major  aims  from  its  inception: 

(1)  to  increase  the  joint  planning  capabilities  of  the 
participating  probation  offices  for  development  of 
services  to  meet  common  needs; 

(2)  To  establish  a  structured  communication  network  among 
the  participating  probation  offices  so  that  experiences 
can  be  shared  and  new  techniques  of  case  management 
evaluated; 

(3)  To  increase  the  availability  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  participating  probation  offices; 

(4)  to  increase  the  availability  of  services  to  clients 
of  the  participating  probation  offices;  and 

(5)  To  provide  a  framework  in  which  the  concept  of  purchase 
of  service  can  be  carried  out. 
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In  July,  1975,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Middlesex 
Regional  Probation  Project  voted  to  include  within  its  scope 
and  authority  the  Middlesex  CASE  Project.   Since  August  of 
1974,  CASE  has  provided  intensive  screening,  evaluation  and 
treatment  recommendations  for  offenders  charged  with,  or 
convicted  of  drug/alcohol  offenses  or  related  offenses.   The 
CASE  Project,  operating  in  four  of  the  same  six  courts 
serviced  by  MCRPP,  focused  on  mobilizing  community  treatment 
programs  for  the  offenders,  strengthening  the  relationship 
between  the  programs  delivering  services  and  the  probation 
officers,  and  following  the  client's  progress  in  treatment. 
It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  exception  of  Maiden,  all 
other  courts  will  be  provided  CASE  services. 

This  regionalized  model  focuses  on  serving  three 
target  groups: 

(1)    Pre-Trial  Diversion  Clients:   Through  use  of  the 
intensive  screening,  assessment,  placement  and 
follow-up  system  devised  by  the  CASE  project,  a 
limited  number  of  clients  (Chapter  781,  Acts  of 
1974)  will  be  diverted  from  formal  processing  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  community  resources 
which  best  address  the  clients'  needs.   This  function 
has  previously  been  carried  out  by  The  Court  Resources 
Project  on  contract  from  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation. 

'2)   Drug/Alcohol  Offenders:   After  screening  by  a  combination 
of  probation  officers,  screeners  and  treatment  program 
representatives,  the  client  will,  when  appropriate,  be 
placed  in  treatment  programs. 

(3)   Formal  and  Informal  Probation  Clients:   Where  specific 
services  are  not  available  in  the  community  or  available 
from  the  state  or  other  funded  agencies,  the  project  will 
provide  the  capability  to  purchase  these  services,  pro- 
vided an  assessment  or  classification  procedure  has  been 
completed  on  each  client. 

MCRPP/CASE  represents  an  integration  of  a  service  delivery 
team  (screeners) ,  and  a  planning  unit  (MCRPP) ,  which  has  the 
potential  for  continually  evaluating  the  needs  of  probation 
clients  and  probation  officers.   Once  needs  have  been  identified 
through  communication  between  probation  officers,  screeners 
and  planning  staff,  new  programs  or  models  for  the  community 
and  other  courts  can  be  devised  which  may  be  utilized  in  other 
courts  across  the  state.   This  combined  planning  and  assessment 
team,  in  conjunction  with  probation  officers,  will  devise 
standard  intake  procedures  and  forms  for  use  by  a  number  of 
the  courts  involved  in  the  project. 
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The  purchase  of  service  monies  will  be  used  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  development  of  community-based  services,  which  currently 
are  not  being  supplied.   Contracting  for  services  from  private 
agencies  is  an  area  which  probation  has  not  explored  to  any 
extent.   The  process  contributes  to  the  concept  of  case 
management,  in  that  it  enables  the  probation  officer  to  make 
better  use  of  community  resources. 

76C-023.0851   Plymouth  County  Model  Probation/CASE   $99,350 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide  screening,  evaluation, 
referral,  and  follow-up  services  to  defendants,  both  drug 
related  and  non-drug  related,  appearing  before  the  Brockton, 
Wareham,  Plymouth  and  Hingham  district  courts.   The  project 
serves  in  an  intake  capacity.   Information  on  defendants  is 
taken  and,  in  conjunction  with  probation  departments,  appropriate 
probation  plans  are  developed.   Project  staff  are  available 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  to  probation 
officers  requesting  such  service. 

b.    Model  Probation  Projects 


76C-174.0841   Middlesex  County  Model  Adult  Probation   $40,871 

The  Committee  will  provide  continuation  funding  for  this 
project  which  serves  probationers  in  the  Cambridge  District 
Court.   Under  the  project,  all  adult  probation  officers  are 
assigned  to  one  of  three  teams,  providing  minimum,  moderate, 
or  maximum  supervision.   Each  team  is  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer.   When  a  person  is  placed  on  probation, 
he  is  referred  to  a  probation  aide  who  makes  a  social  and 
criminal  history  investigation  and  prepares  a  report  for 
the  Assessment  and  Classification  Committee  which  is  composed 
of  several  people  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  including 
representatives  of  community  service  delivery  agencies.   The 
Committee  develops  a  service  plan  for  the  client  and  assigns 
him  to  the  appropriate  supervision  team.   Within  one  month 
after  accepting  the  case  for  supervision  and  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  quarter,  the  supervising  probation  officer 
reports  on  the  client's  progress  toward  meeting  his  established 
goals,  and  provides  an  evaluation  of  each  resource  to  which 
the  probationer  has  been  referred.   This  approach  provides 
not  only  a  formal  mechanism  for  determining  and  responding 
to  client  needs,  but  it  also  allows  supervisory  probation 
personnel  to  develop  measures  of  accountability  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  the  individual  probation  officers. 

76C-103.0841  Hampden  County    Model  Probation        $46,227 

This  project  provides  support  personnel  to  the  probation 
department  in  the  Springfield  District  Court  to  free  probation 
officers  from  some  of  their  non-supervisory  duties  and  allow 
them  to  spend  more  time  working  directly  with  clients.   Pro- 
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ject  staff  include  a  Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services,  a 
Resource  Coordinator,  two  case  managers  and  a  secretary.   They 
are  responsible  for  preparing  pre-dispositional  investigations, 
for  classifying  repeat  offenders,  and  for  providing  support 
services  such  as  resource  coordination,  volunteer  supervision, 
and  job  development  and  placement. 

76C-066.0841  Worcester  County   Community  Advocacy      $50,000 

Probation 

This  project  was  originally  funded  as  a  component 
Worcester  Impact  Program.   Under  that  program,  the  project 
design  concentrated  on  providing  service  to  offenders  convicted 
of  crimes  which  were  the  focus  of  Impact.   This  year  the  pro- 
gram has  been  redesigned  to  function  within  the  context  of 
the  Superior  Court  Probation  Department.   Project  personnel  will 
be  teamed  with  probation  officers  to  augment  the  department's 
ability  to  provide  intensive  supervision.    The  project 
director  and  the  chief  probation  officer  will  develop  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  probation  clients  and  development  of 
service  programs. 

76C-055.0841  Bristol  County    Pre-Trial  Services    $88,303 

Agency 

This  project  is  an  expansion  of  a  diversion  project 
initiated  in  the  Bristol  County  Superior  Court.   It  is 
unique  among  Committee  diversion  projects  in  that  it  pro- 
vides services  to  offenders  who  have  been  tried  in  the 
district  court  and  are  awaiting  a  Superior  Court  trial, 
either  to  appeal  or  due  to  bindover. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  project  began  to  expand  to 
serve  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  Counties.   The 
Barnstable  project  will  include  three  components: 

(1)  Diversion;   All  cases  coming  from  the  district  courts 
are  screened  by  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  he  may  refer  them  to  the  project 
for  evaluation  and  development  of  a  service  plan. 
If  the  client  is  selected  for  the  program  and  no 
further  problems  arise  before  the  trial,  the  district 
attorney  and  probation  office  may  agree  to  support  a 
recommendation  to  the  court  that  the  case  be  con- 
tinued without  a  finding.   If  the  client  is  not 
selected,  his  case  work-up  forms  become  the  basis  for 
the  probation  social  history. 

(2)  Bail  Release:   The  project  will  screen  bail  petitions 
according  to  an  objective,  uniform  point  system. 
If  the  petition  is  given  the  required  number  of 
points,  the  project  will  recommend  release  on 
recognizance.   Defendants  may  also  be  recommended 
for  supervised  release  under  the  program. 
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(3)   Sentence  Investigation :   This  component  seeks  to  identify 
those  individuals  who  appear  to  be  a  good  risk  for 
community-based  treatment  and  to  provide  the  court 
with  more  information  for  making  its  dispositions. 

The  diversion  project  will  continue  to  operate  in  Bristol 
County  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  bail  review  project  and 
the  sentencing  project  will  be  implemented  before  the  end  of 
the  project  period. 

76C-227.0842   Boston  Model  Juvenile        $62,818 

Probation 

This  is  a  continuing  project  which  will  serve  approximately 
100  juveniles  appearing  before  the  Dorchester  District  Court. 
The  project  will  have  an  impact  on  three  major  areas  of  pro- 
bation: 

(1)  The  coordination  of  existing  and  the  development  of  future 
capabilities  and  techniques  for  providing  probation  services, 
e.g.,  team  probation. 

(2)  The  coordination  of  existing  resources  and  the  search 

for  and  development  of  additional  resources  for  probation. 

(3)  The  development  and  coordination  of  a  volunteer  program 
that  would  help  to  reduce  the  probation  caseload. 

The  model  allows  for  the  establishment  of  a  pre-disposi- 
tional  investigation  unit  attached  to  the  probation  office 
which  will  assume  probation's  investigatory  role,  and  a  team 
of  probation  officers  who  can  provide  intensive  supervision 
to  high  risk  offenders.   Project  staff  consists  of  a  project 
administrator,  a  resource  coordinator,  two  deputy  probation 
officers  and  a  secretary. 

76C-09  7.0847   Hampden  County  Superior  Court  Deputy    $5,000 

Probation  Officer 

This  grant  supports  one  Spanish-speaking  officer  in  the 
Hampden  County  Superior  Court.   The  officer  is  responsible  for 
interviewing  defendants  at  the  intake  stage,  assimilitating  data, 
chairing  intake  discussions  with  other  staff  members,  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  classification  of  minority  defendants, 
and  preparing  both  pre-sentence  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions on  minorities  to  either  the  permanent  staff  or  the 
Court.   The  officer  determines  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 
probationer's  health,  social,  educational  and  employment 
needs,  as  well  as  any  special   ethnic  problems  and  refers 
him  to  appropriate  agencies  for  services. 
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c.    Probation  Volunteers 


76C-012.0845   Berkshire  County  Volunteers  in         $17,350 

Probation 

This  project  operates  as  a  resource  to  the  six  district 
courts  and  one  Superior  Court  of  Berkshire  County  by  offering 
services  to  probationers  in  these  courts.   The  project  will 
make  available  to  these  clients  approximately  75  trained 
volunteers  who  will  serve  approximately  100  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  25  during  1976.   The  offenders  will  be 
primarily  first,  second  and  third  time  offenders,  although 
an  initial  group  of  offenders  having  more  serious  records 
will  be  assigned  intensive  supervision  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  court  clinic  and  the  approval  of  the  probation 
department.   Approximately  90  percent  of  the  offenses  committed 
by  individuals  assigned  to  intensive  supervision  are 
statutorily  classified  as  misdemeanors,  while  the  remaining 
10  percent  are  felonies.   Based  on  past  experience,  the 
project  anticipates  approximately  65  percent  of  those  entering 
the  program  will  complete  it  successfully  and  will  have 
either  probation  terminated  or  the  charges  against  them  dis- 
missed.   It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these  people  will 
also  obtain  employment  or  re-enter  the  educational  system 
while  participating  in  the  project. 


76C-069.0845  Worcester  County  Probation  Volunteers   $2  4,838 

The  Committee  will  continue,  to  support  a  volunteer  pro- 
ject in  the  Worcester  Juvenile  Court.   One  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers  will  be  recruited,  screened,  trained  and  supervised. 
They  will  work  with  youth,  families,  and  court  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  youth  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
seventeen  from  further  involvement  with  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  assisting  the  parents  of  court-involved  youth,  pro- 
viding additional  services  to  the  probation  department,  and 
increasing  community  involvement  and  understanding  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system.   All  volunteers  will  complete  a 
specified  training  program.   During  1976,  the  project  will  con- 
duct seven  volunteer  probation  officer  training  programs, 
five  social  history  training  programs,  three  foster  home 
training  programs,  and  one  parents  group  training  program. 
Seven  parent  groups  will  be  conducted.   In  addition,  the 
project  will  develop  a  recreational/educational  component, 
a  parent  advocate  program,  and  a  job  development  and  training 
component. 
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3.     Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 

1 1 

A  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  probation 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  will  mean  that  an  increased 
demand  will  be  placed  on  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation.   In  order  for  probation  to  function  as  a  system 
rather  than  as  an  aggregate  of  individual  components,  it 
is  essential  that  there  exist  a  central  agency  capable  of 
addressing  the  identified  needs  of  that  system.   The  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  will  be  called  upon  more  frequently  to 
initiate  the  development  of  procedures,  techniques,  and  programs 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  probation 
service  in  Massachusetts.   The  program  components  in  this 
area  are  designed  to  impact  the  two  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
Office:   (1)  a  realistic  training  capability  and  (2)  an 
effective  administrative  staff. 

76C-041.0870   Office  of  the        Staff  Development      $60,000 

Commissioner 
of  Probation 

The  Staff  Development  Unit  will  provide  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation  with  a  training  development  capacity  which  will 
enable  the  office  to  conduct  orientation  and  on-going  training 
programs  for  818  probation  officers  involved  in  the  state- 
wide probation  service.   Funds  will  be  used  for  staffing  as 
well  as  for  hiring  consultants  to  conduct  specific  training 
programs.   A  probation  training  specialist  will  be  hired  who 
will  be  responsible  for  designing  new  programs,  establishing 
standards  for  programs  as  they  develop,  writing  specifications 
and  requests  for  approval  for  consultants  and  assisting  in 
conducting  training  programs.    Consultants  will  be  used 
in  developing  training  standards  for  probation  officers  and 
conducting  training  programs  in  such  areas  as  management, 
resource  development  in  urban  areas,  resource  development 
in  rural  areas,  and  employment  and  manpower  services.   In 
addition,  this  grant  will  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
regional  chief  probation  officer  meetings  and  for  the 
Fourth  Annual  Probation  Officer  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1976. 

76C-042.0881   Office  of  the        Program  Planning    $30,000 

Commissioner         and  Management 
of  Probation 

The  Program  Planning  and  Management  Unit  is  desinged  to 
provide  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  with  a  planning  capacity 
which  will  assist  the  office  in  the  development  of  priorities, 
strategy,  and  programs  for  statewide  probation  service.   The 
project  will  employ  an  associate  planner,  a  program  development 
specialist  and  a  federal  funds  analyst  who  will  work  under  the 
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direction   of  a  supervisor  of  court  probation  services.   Their 
responsibilities  include  planning  and  policy  development, 
program  development  and  technical  assistance,  and  grants  manage- 
ment and  contract  monitoring. 
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PROGRAM  76-14:   DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  DIVERSION 

COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

A  significant  proportion  of  all  persons  appearing 
before  the  courts  on  criminal  charges  have  serious  drug 
or  alcohol  addictions.   These  problems  contributed 
directly  to  these  persons1  criminal  activities,  and, 
unless  special  attention  is  given  to  the  addiction, 
rehabilitation  may  be  difficult  or  impossible.   The 
Committee  believes  that  drug  or  alcohol  dependence  is 
best  dealt  with  in  a  community-based  setting,  and, in  most 
areas  of  the  state,  the  necessary  treatment  resources  are 
available  outside  the  criminal  justice  system.   Therefore, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the 
critical  need  is  for  some  means  of  linking  the  courts  with 
existing  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  programs. 

Since  1972  the  Committee's  principal  concern  in  the 
Drugs/Alcohol  area  has  been  to  develop  a  capacity  within 
the  courts  in  the  Commonwealth  to  identify  and  evaluate 
individuals  with  drug  and  alcohol  related  problems  in  order 
to  divert  them,  when  appropriate,  to  suitable  community- 
based  treatment  programs.   Many  offenders  with  drug  or 
alcohol  problems  would  not  require  incarceration  if  their 
addictions  were  effectively  dealt  with.   Thus,  if  properly 
used,  diversion  can  significantly  reduce  the  proportion  of 
offenders  sentenced  to  prison,  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  Committee's  basic  approach  to  drug  and  alcohol 
diversion  is  the  Centralized  Addiction  Screening  and 
Evaluation  (CASE)  unit.   Each  CASE  unit  is  designed  to 
serve  a  cluster  of  courts  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

CENTRALIZED  ADDICTION  SCREENING  AND  EVALUATION  (CASE)  UNITS 

CASE  projects  are  designed  to  meet  the  following  ob- 
jectives : 

(1)  To  improve  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  drug 
information  about  individuals  at  all  levels  of  the 
court  system. 

(2)  To  maximize  pre-  and  post-trial  alternatives  for 
court  disposition  of  drug  offenders  and  persons 
charged  with  other  offenses  who  also  have  drug 
problems. 

(3)  To  increase  the  ability  of  all  courts  to  provide 
drug  evaluations  as  well  as  to  improve  the  scope 
and  quality  of  those  evaluations  pursuant  to 
statutory  requirements. 
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(4)  To  reduce  court  caseloads  by  encouraging  diversion 
to  treatment  at  the  earliest  stage  possible  in  the 
court  process. 

(5)  To  systematize  the  matching  of  offenders  and  treatment 
resources  to  ensure  diversion  to  appropriate  community- 
based  treatment  settings. 

(6)  To  establish  direct  linkages  and  ensure  continuity 
between  courts,  correctional  facilities,  and  community- 
based  treatment  resources. 

(7)  To  reduce  the  use  of  incarceration  for  convicted  persons 
who  need  drug  treatment. 

(8)  To  expand  treatment  services,  social  services,  and 
employment  opportunities  for  persons  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  who  have  drug  problems. 

1.    The  CASE  Process 

While  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  existing 
CASE  projects  vary  considerably,  their  overall  screening, 
evaluation,  and  referral  process  is  reasonably  uniform. 
The  typical  court  served  by  a  CASE  unit  refers  a  variety 
of  cases  to  the  program,  including  both  persons  charged 
with  drug-  or  alcohol-related  offenses  and  those  charged 
with  other  offenses  who  may  have  significant  drug  or 
alcohol  problems.   Evaluation  is  voluntary.   Chapter  123 
requires  that  all  persons  charged  with  drug  offenses  must 
be  offered  an  opportunity  for  evaluation;  the  CASE  screening 
criteria  make  evaluation  available  to  other  offenders  as 
well.   The  court  itself,  a  CASE  screener  in  the  court,  the 
prosecutor  or  a  defense  attorney  may  suggest  evaluation. 

If  the  accused  agrees  to  evaluation,  the  CASE  screener 
or  project  director  makes  appointments  for  a  physical 
examination,  urinalysis  and  psychological  testing.   In 
addition,  the  client  may  consult  with  the  project  or  court 
clinic  psychiatrist.   Once  the  basic  examinations  are  com- 
pleted, the  accused  meets  with  a  representative  of  the 
court  probation  staff  and  with  representatives  of  community- 
based  treatment  programs.   The  CASE  evaluation  process  is 
designed  to  develop  a  balanced  assessment  of  the  individual, 
his  desire  for  treatment,  and  the  appropriateness  of  available 
treatment  modalities.   After  the  client's  attorney  has  been 
informed  of  the  results  of  the  various  workshops,  the  team 
meets  to  prepare  its  recommendations.   These  are  presented 
to  the  client,  who  must  decide  whether  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tion for  treatment  presented  to  the  court,  or  to  pursue  the 
regular  trial  process. 

If  the  accused  chooses  to  accept  treatment  and  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  stay  of  prosecution  or  a  continuation 
without  a  finding,  the  CASE  recommendation  for  treatment 
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placement  will  be  presented  to  the  court  for  consideration. 
If  the  court  agrees,  the  accused  will  be  permitted  to  undergo 
treatment,  subject  to  further  court  action  in  the  event  of 
any  termination  of  treatment.   In  cases  where  pre-trial 
diversion  is  not  an  option,  the  recommendations  for  treatment 
placement  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel, 
be  submitted  to  the  court  for  disposition.   Here  a  continuance 
without  a  finding  or  probation  on  condition  of  treatment  may 
be  used  to  permit  the  accused's  entry  into  treatment  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  for  continuing  court  responsibility. 
Where  neither  a  pre-trial  nor  a  post-trial  disposition  to 
treatment  is  possible,  the  evaluative  materials  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  state  prison 
to  assist  the  development  of  institutionalized  treatment  pro- 
gram for  the  offender,  leading  to  early  release  to  community- 
based  treatment  under  court  or  parole  supervision. 

Each  CASE  program  is  required  to  establish  systematic 
reporting  arrangements  between  the  treatment  programs  and  the 
CASE  unit  and  its  associated  courts.   If  treatment  is  unsuccess- 
ful or  the  client  disappears,  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
is  taken  by  the  court  to  recall  the  individual  for  re- 
evaluation  or  resumption  of  court  proceedings. 
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2.    Development  of  Regional  Systems 

By  1975  five  CASE  units  had  been  established.   With 
the  exception  of  Lynn  and  Roxbury,  which  are  single  court 
projects,  each  project  served  a  number  of  courts  in  their 
regions  as  follows: 


CASE  Unit 


Courts  Served 


Springfield 


Hampden  Superior 
Springfield  District 
Westfield  District 
Springfield  Juvenile 
Chicopee  District 
Holyoke  District 
Palmer  District 
Hampden  County  House  of 
Corrections 


Worcester 


Worcester  Superior 
Worcester  Juvenile 
Worcester  District 
Milford  District 
Uxbridge  District 
Westborough  District 
Clinton  District 


Middlesex 


Middlesex  Superior 
Cambridge  District 
Somerville  District 
Concord  District 
Woburn  District 
Middlesex  County  Jail 
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3 .    Changing  Pattern  of  Services 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  CASE  projects  are 
currently  funded  as  part  of  comprehensive  probation  pro- 
jects in  both  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Counties.   Middlesex 
County  CASE  will  become  part  of  such  a  unit  in  1976,  and 
it  is  expected  that  other  CASE  projects  may  follow  this 
pattern  in  the  future.   This  will  allow  for  more  compre- 
hensive services  to  clients  in  a  larger  number  of  courts 
while  reducing  project  administrative  and  overhead  expenses 
The  following  areas  of  expansion  were  emphasized  in  1975, 
and  will  be  continued  in  1976. 

(1)  Alcoholism;   While  public  drunkenness  is  no  longer 
a  crime  in  Massachusetts,  many  offenders  coming 
before  the  courts  on  other  charges  have  serious 
alcoholism  problems.   More  important,  recent 
evidence  shows  that  alcoholism  may  be  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  drug  dependence  and  supplanting 
it  in  many  groups.   The  courts  require  alcoholism 
screening  and  evaluation  as  well  as  drug  assessment 
services  and  many  of  the  professional  and  para- 
professional  evaluative  techniques  used  to  identify 
drug  addiction,  to  assess  amenability  to  treatment, 
and  to  make  referrals,  will  be  useful  for  alcoholism. 
During  197  5  the  majority  of  CASE  units  began  to 
provide  alcohol  screening  and  referral,  and  in  1976 
these  services  will  be  available  to  all  courts  served 
by  a  CASE  project. 

During  1975  the  legislature  passed  laws  establishing 
treatment  and  educational  alternatives  for  those 
individuals  with  otherwise  clean  records  charged 
with  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  (DUI) . 
These  laws  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1975.   CASE 
projects  in  several  jurisdictions  are  beginning  to 
assist  the  court  in  determining  which  of  these 
individuals  need  treatment  beyond  the  scope  of  DUI 
driver  education  programs,  and  which  individuals 
involved  in  the  project  might  be  a  danger  to  the 
public  safety  if  allowed  to  drive.   These  cases 
have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
clients  served  by  the  project,  and  expanded  use  of 
CASE  services  in  this  area  are  expected  during  1976. 

(2)  Services  to  Sentenced  Offenders:   While  the  primary 
goal  of  the  CASE  project  is  the  diversion  of  drug 
offenders  to  treatment  resources  outside  the  criminal 
justice  system,  a  significant  proportion  of  offenders 
with  drug-related  problems  are  not  appropriate  can- 
didates for  community  programs  and  must  be  sentenced 
to  correctional  facilities.   However,  these  persons 
still  require  treatment  if  they  are  to  be  eventually 
rehabilitated.   To  serve  these  persons,  the  Committee 
will  encourage  existing  community  drug  and  alcohol 
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treatment  resources  to  develop  outreach  components 
extending  their  services  to  incarcerated  offenders. 
During  1975  some  CASE  projects  began  to  do  evalua- 
tions in  the  county  jails.   During  1976,  the 
availability  of  the  CASE  evaluations  will  provide 
some  indication  of  the  extent  of  types  of  treatment 
which  would  be  useful  for  an  institutionalized 
population,  and  the  Committee  will  provide  support 
for  designing  and  implementing  outreach  services. 
The  overall  intent  of  linking  CASE  units  and  treat- 
ment resources  with  institutions  is  to  ensure  that 
CASE  evaluations  will  be  used  to  design  a  program 
of  appropriate  treatment  in  the  institutions  and  to 
increase  the  possibility  of  early  release  to  a 
community-based  treatment  program. 


76C-202.1411  Boston  Roxbury  Drug  Screening  Board   $46,723 

The  Roxbury  Drug  Screening  Board  was  established  in  1972 
to  serve  the  Roxbury  District  Court.   The  project  uses  the 
services  of  a  small  professional  staff  integrated  into  an 
existing  court  clinic.   This  core  staff  is  augmented  by  a 
board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  treatment  modalities 
that  serve  the  court.   This  board,  which  meets  twice  a  week, 
is  the  primary  diagnostic  and  decision-making  branch  of  the 
project.   Representatives  of  the  Probation  Department  are 
also  included.   This  capacity  has  been  augmented  by  NIAA  funding 
so  that  the  project  may  become  involved  in  alcohol  screening. 
The  project  is  expected  to  deal  with  approximately  250  clients. 


76C-092 . 1411   Springfield 


CASE  Unit 


$70,000 


The  Springfield  CASE  unit  was  established  in  1974.   It  is 
a  part  of  a  large  umbrella  organization  which  coordinates  all 
drug-related  organizations  in  the  greater  Springfield  area, 
and  is  the  court  liaison  for  the  organization's  intake  com- 
ponent.  The  project,  which  is  staffed  by  professional  and 
para-professional  evaluators  has  also  expanded  its  operations 
during  1975  to  include  alcohol-related  cases  and  has  been 
working  with  the  Hampden  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction. 
It  has  also  developed  links  with  treatment  organizations 
outside  the  greater  Springfield  area.   In  1976  the  project 
will  continue  to  work  with  its  current  court  related  caseload. 
They  will  also  begin  to  work  with  clients  referred  by  pro- 
bation officers  from  their  existing  caseloads,  and  with 
correctional  and  parole  officials  to  expedite  placement  and 
services  to  eligible  offenders  whose  parole  is  dependent  on 
drug  treatment.   The  project  expects  to  serve  300  clients 
in  1976. 
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76C-061.1411   Worcester  CASE  Unit         $155,000 

This  project,  first  funded  in  1972,  became  fully 
operational  in  1974.   The  project  serves  the  varied  needs 
of  juvenile,  district,  and  superior  courts  in  Worcester 
County  as  listed  above,  and  uses  the  services  of  trained 
evaluators  augmented  by  professional  consultants.   Close 
relationships  are  maintained  with  both  treatment  facilties 
and  the  various  probation  departments  with  which  the  project 
works.   During  1975  the  project  underwent  a  great  deal  of 
geographical  expansion.   It  also  developed  an  evaluation 
capacity  for  alcohol  related  cases  and  began  to  work  in  both 
the  county  jail  and  with  the  regional  parole  office.   It  is 
expected  that  in  1976  the  project  will  work  to  solidify  and 
refine  these  procedures  and  will  serve  approximately  600 
clients. 


76C-133.1411   Lynn  CASE  Unit         $  25,088 

The  Lynn  CASE  unit  was  established  in  1975  to  serve 
the  Lynn  District  Court  which  has  the  twelfth  highest  number 
of  drug  cases  in  the  Commonwealth.   The  staff  consists  of  an 
evaluator  and  a  secretary.   The  evaluator,  who  works  closely 
with  the  probation  department,  accepts  and  evaluates  clients 
referred  by  the  courts.   The  evaluator' s  findings  are  dis- 
cussed by  a  drug  evaluation  board  composed  of  probation, 
treatment  representatives,  and  the  evaluator.   On  the  basis 
of  the  evaluation,  the  board  determines  the  most  appropriate 
treatment,  and  the  recommendation  is  presented  to  the  judge. 

During  1975  the  project  was  involved  in  developing  re- 
lationships with  the  court  and  treatment  programs,  and 
establishing  its  board.   The  project  is  expected  to  solidify 
these  accomplishments  during  1976  and  may  expand  to 
offer  services  to  the  Essex  Superior  Court.   It  is  expected 
that  300  clients  will  be  served  in  1976. 


76C-199.0851  Middlesex  County  Regional  Probation 
76C-055.0841  Bristol  County    Pre-Trial  Services  Agency 
76C-023.0851  Plymouth  County   Model  Probation/CASE 

These  are  three  CASE  projects  which  are  being  funded  as 
part  of  comprehensive  probation  projects.  Each  is  discussed 
under  Program  76-08:   Diversion  and  Probation. 
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76-09:   STATE  ADULT  CORRECTIONS  AND  PAROLE 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

Both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
have  adopted,  as  policy,  the  goal  of  deinstitutionalization. 
This  policy,  while  most  evident  in  the  area  of  juvenile  correc- 
tions, defines  the  emphasis  and  direction  of  adult  corrections. 
Given  the  basic  assumption  that  isolated,  large  correctional 
institutions  have  failed  both  to  rehabilitate  offenders  and  to 
protect  society,  it  is  clear  that  prison  reform,  a  priority, 
is  not  an  adequate  goal.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  to  develop  programs  with  the  objective  of  reforming 
the  correctional  system. 

The  Massachusetts  correctional  system  is  in  transition  as 
is  the  field  of  corrections  across  the  country.   There  is  momentum 
at  both  the  state  and  county  levels  toward  finding  and  developing 
new  alternatives  to  the  tradition  of  institutional  "care,  custody, 
and  control."   The  current  orientation  is  toward  change,  both 
system  change  and  personal  change.   It  is  by  changing  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  environment  of  the  offender  that  corrections  can 
hope  to  impact  crime.   Based  on  this,  the  Commonwealth  has  adopted, 
as  formal  policy,  the  goal  of  developing  a  statewide  system  of 
community-based  corrections  serving  both  adults  and  juveniles  at 
both  the  state  and  county  levels.   If  this  goal  is  achieved, 
even  given  a  basic  assumption  that  some  offenders  must  continue 
to  be  incarcerated,  the  majority  of  offenders  will  be  diverted  to 
extra-institutional  treatment. 

While  the  Committee  will  give  first  priority  to  the  develop- 
ment of  community-based  rehabilitation  programs,  a  variety  of 
improvements  in  related  areas  will  be  needed  to  support  this 
effort.   Changes  in  the  organization  of  services  will  require 
modifications  in  existing  management  and  planning  arrangements  in 
both  corrections  and  parole  agencies.   Similarly,  the  expansion 
of  community-based  programs  will  involve  creating  resources  for 
site  selection,  community  participation,  contract  compliance, 
re-training  of  staff,  legal  services,  and  the  development  of 
program-based  classification.   These  considerations  have  shaped 
the  following  general  guidelines  for  program  development  in  1976: 

(1)   The  number  of  community-based  programs  should  be  in- 
creased at  both  the  state  and  county  level.   These 
programs  should  be  designed  to  intervene  at  all  points 
in  the  adjudicatory  and  rehabilitational  process, 
providing  alternatives  which  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  institutionalization  or  reduce  the  time  a  person 
must  be  incarcerated. 
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(2)  Programs  serving  as  alternatives  to  incarceration 
should  do  so  by  providing,  more  effectively  than 
the  institution,  for  the  needs  of  the  offender.   As 
such  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  corrections  to  develop 
mechanisms  to  assess  the  needs  of  offenders  in  order 
to  insure  appropriate  referral  to  these  alternatives. 

(3)  No  new  institutional  programs  will  be  funded  in  1976  or 
within  the  next  few  years.   Resources  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
system  for  alternatives  to  institutions. 

(4)  Existing  institutional  programs  should  be  modified, 
phased  out  or  assumed  by  the  appropriate  unit  of 
government.   This  should  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  will  ensure  continuity  of  services  for  the  clients 
of  effective  institutional  programs.   In  most  cases 
conversion  to  a  community-based  approach  would  be  the 
logical  extension  of  these  programs  and  would  require 

a  minimum  of  program  redesign. 

(5)  Planning,  program  development,  research  and  evaluation 
should  be  addressed  as  necessary  for  establishing  a 
community-based  correctional  system.   Proliferating 
different  models  for  alternative  programs  requires  a 
clearly  developed  mechanism  for  evaluating  the  specific 
programs  and  approaches  that  seem  to  work  for  particular 
clients,  and  for  developing  new  community-based  programs 
(including  funding  from  sources  other  than  from  the 
Committee) . 

While  the  largest  allocations  of  funds  for  both  the 
Department  of  Correction  and  the  Prole  Board  will  go  to 
establish  community-based  service  programs,  the  Committee 
will  also  support  a  variety  of  other  components,  e.g., 
improved  planning,  classification,  and  management,  which 
are  needed  to  support  the  changeover  to  a  community-based 
system. 


1.    Department  of  Correction  Programs 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Committee  has  used  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  Part  E  allocation  to  support  several  community- 
based  programs  while  the  bulk  of  the  allocation  to  DOC,  like  most 
of  DOC's  state  budget,  was  used  to  support  more  conventional  pro- 
grams.  In  1975  the  Committee  and  DOC  agreed  that  these  priorities 
should  be  reversed,  and  in  the  1976  state  budget  submission  DOC 
requested  substantially  increased  funding  of  community-based  pro- 
grams to  complement  the  Committee's  commitments  to  this  area. 

The  Department  of  Correction  is  moving  toward  a  three-tiered 
system  of  community-based  corrections  consisting  of  the  following: 
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(1)  Major,  maximum  security  institutions  for  a  small  number  of 
offenders; 

(2)  Small  (50-75  residents) ,  minimum  security,  essentially 
community-based  institutions  or  pre-release  centers; 

(3)  Small  (25-30  residents  maximum,  15  residents  optimum) 
community-based  programs  operated  by  either  the  Department 
or  private  contractors. 

a.    Community-Based  Programs 

The  Community  Reintegration  System  (CRS)  is  the  Department 
of  Correction's  system  of  community-based  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration in  large  isolated  institutions.   Through  implementation 
of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  community -based  correctional  pro- 
grams, DOC  will  identify  specific  treatment  modalities  which  show 
the  greatest  promise  of  effectively  rehabilitating  offenders. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  CRS  program  will  be  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  regional  residential  community-based  correctional 
network.   This  will  include  the  development  and  establishment 
of  pre-release  programs  as  well  as  contract  houses.   It  will 
also  involve  the  support  of  existing  pre-release  centers.   This 
expansion  will  enable  the  Department  to  have  adequate  space  in 
community  settings  to  shift  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Massachu- 
setts correctional  system  from  institutional  rehabilitation  to 
community  reintegration. 

The  emphasis  in  1976  is  on  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
security  facility  as  a  middle  step  residential  program  between 
the  large  institution  and  the  short-term  community-based  half-way 
house.   The  Department  sees  this  as  crucial  to  the  establishment 
of  a  three-tiered  correctional  system  in  which  the  inmate  will 
daily  move  from  a  walled  institution  through  a  minimum  security 
facility  to  a  short-term  half-way  house  setting  prior  to  parole. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  increase  the  overall  bed  space  in  the 
community  correctional  system  from  the  current  270  beds  to 
370  beds.   With  this  increase,  the  Department  anticipates  a 
reorganization  of  central  staff  to  deal  with  this  increase  in 
beds  as  well  as  a  movement  towards  a  regional  management  approach 
to  corrections  in  this  state. 

76E-258.0901  Department  of     CRS/Lancaster  Pre-    $147,974 

Correction        Release  Center 

The  Lancaster  Pre-release  Center  will  establish  a  30  bed 
minimum  security/pre-release  center  for  MCI  Concord  inmates 
involved  in  the  work  program  being  developed  jointly  by  DOC 
and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.   Located  at  the  Worcester 
State  Hospital,  the  program  will  serve  between  50  to  60  clients 
the  first  year.   Inmate  eligibility  criteria  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  time  the  offender  has  remaining  prior  to  parole 
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(minimum  security  clients,  24  to  14  months  and  pre-release 
clients  14  to  3  months  before  parole  eligibility) .   The  current 
development  of  the  program  dictates  that  the  minimum  security 
inmates  will  work  only  on  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  while  the 
pre-release  clients  are  eligible  to  work  with  retardates  in  the 
community. 

Support  services  and  resources  that  will  be  made  available 
to  pre-release  clients  include  individual  counseling  on  a  reality 
therapy  basis,  work  and  education  release,  furloughs,  structured 
leisure  time  activities  in  the  community,  and  referrals  to 
community -based  programs  in  drug,  alcohol,  and  psychiatric 
counseling.   Minimum  security  as  well  as  pre-release  clients 
will  receive  special  training  courses  concerning  money  management 
and  interviewing  and  job  application  techniques,  drama  and  art 
programs,  short  education  courses  and  specialized  counseling. 

76E-258.0901   Department  of     CRS/Norfolk  Pre-     $132,573 

Correction        Release  Center 

The  Norfolk  Pre-Release  Center,  which  opened  in  August  of 
1975,  is  designed  to  house  26  men  from  MCI-Norfolk,  all  of  whom 
are  within  18  months  of  parole.   The  Norfolk  Pre-Release  Center, 
which  will  serve  40  to  50  residents  a  year,  represents  the  first 
pre-release  program  south  of  Boston.   This  Center  marks  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  facilities  in  the  southeastern  area 
of  the  state  that  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  regional  corrections 
system  in  that  area. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  project  director  to  establish  the 
Life/Work  Planning  Process  as  part  of  the  treatment  modality. 
This  process  has  the  individual  participant  (1)  identify  his 
unique  skills,  interests,  and  abilities,  (2)  establish  goals  in 
vocational  and  personal  development  utilizing  these  special  assets, 
and  (3)  discover  organizations  and  geographic  areas  in  which  the 
resident  can  achieve  the  goals  that  have  been  identified  once  he 
is  in  a  community  setting.   Support  services  that  are  available 
to  the  pre-release  residents  include  educational  and  job  training 
programs,  psychiatric,  alcohol  and  drug  counseling  programs,  and 
work  release  programs. 

76E-258.0901   Department  of     CRS/Medfield-Norfolk  $102,541 

Correction        Pre-Release  Center 

The  Medf ield/Norfolk  program  has  been  operating  since  1971 
as  a  day  program  for  selected  residents  of  MCI  Norfolk  to  work 
and  participate  in  the  educational  program  at  the  Medfield  State 
Hospital.   This  pre-release  center,  which  is  an  interagency  agree- 
ment between  DOC  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  will  establish 
a  minimum  security  facility  at  the  hospital  for  residents  currently 
participating  in  the  Medfield  -program  who  normally  would  not  be 
eligible  for  pre-release  programming.   Specific  selection  criteria 
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for  the  program  will  include:   (1)  the  completion  of  one  furlough, 
(2)  no  drug  offenses,  (3)  ability  to  read  and  write  English,  and 
(4)  being  within  24  months  of  parole. 

The  treatment  modality  at  the  center  consists  of  a  work- 
educational  program  in  the  health  services  field  at  the  hospital. 
In  addition  to  the  work  component  which  involves  the  residents 
in  direct  patient  care  on  a  daily  basis,  the  education  component 
includes  classes  taught  at  the  hospital  by  teachers  from  Framing- 
ham  State  College  and  Boston  State  College  five  nights  a  week, 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  in  human  services.   The  center  staff 
will  also  provide  group  and  individual  counseling  services  in 
conjunction  with  community  resource  services  which  will  be 
brought  into  the  center  as  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  residents. 

76E-258.0901    Department  of      CRS/C.A.R.V.E.  and    $55,922 

Correction         Hospital  Programs 

Under  supervision  of  the  C.A.R.V.E.  Program,  45  to  50  inmates 
from  MCI-Concord  provide  services  to  retarded/blind  residents  at 
the  W.  E.  Fernald  State  School.   The  activities  of  Concord  par- 
ticipants afford  them  para-prcfessional  training  in  the  care  of 
chronically  disabled  individuals.   About  30  percent  of  C.A.R.V.E. 's 
graduates  are  employed  by  the  Fernald  School  upon  parole.   In  return, 
the  school  receives  badly  needed  manpower  to  bolster  its  staff, 
and  to  provide  additional  services  for  the  multiply  handicapped. 

The  C.A.R.V.E.  model  currently  operating  has  proven  to  be 
a  highly  successful  program  model  for  gradual  reintegration  of 
residents  who  are  ineligible  for  pre-release  half-way  house  pro- 
grams, but  who  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  be  rehabilitated 
in  a  community-based  setting.   C.A.R.V.E. 's  success  has  led  to 
the  decision  to  replicate  this  model  at  the  new  Lancaster  minimum 
security  facility  with  subsequent  expansion  into  the  Merrimac 
Valley. 

76E-250.0901    Department  of      CRS/New  Line         $81,836 

Correction 

The  major  objective  of  the  New  Line  Program  at  MCI-Concord  is 
to  receive,  orient,  and  classify  incoming  offenders  within  the 
first  3  0  days  after  their  incarceration.   During  the  first  year, 
the  classification  goal  of  the  program  is  to  divert  20  percent  of 
the  approximately  450  inmates  who  will  be  treated  into  three 
categories:   (1)  early  parole,  (2)  pre-release  centers,  and  (3) 
other  placement  options,  i.e.,  other  correctional  facilities,  or 
mental  health  residential  programs.   Additional  objectives  include: 

(1)  To  reduce  abnormally  high  population  turnover  at  MCI-Concord 
by  providing  a  sound  initial  evaluation  of  each  resident's 
suitability  for  placement  there, 

(2)  To  structure  a  rational  and  ordered  system  for  examining 
placement  alternatives  for  Concord  commitments. 
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(3)  To  improve  the  quality  of  initial  classification  through 
the  expansion  and  diversification  of  New  Line  staff,  and 
the  use  of  testing,  diagnostic  tools,  etc. 

(4)  To  involve  the  inmate  fully  in  classification  and  subsequent 
placement  decisions. 

(5)  To  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  clear  introduction  to 
the  correctional  system  for  Concord  commitments  through 
more  complete  orientation. 

(6)  To  establish  written  records  of  the  classification  process 
which  will  follow  the  inmate  to  his  assigned  institution 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  treatment  plan. 

(7)  To  implement  the  new  regulations  and  philosophy  governing 
classification, 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Springfield 
Pre-Release  Center 


$124,436 


The  Springfield  Pre-Release  Center  is  a  15  bed  facility 
designed  to  provide  a  pre-release  opportunity  for  approximately 
35  of  those  8  0-110  residents  released  annually  to  the  Spring- 
field area.   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  program,  which 
is  located  at  the  Western  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  residents 
must  be  within  6  months  of  parole. 

The  treatment  modality  will  include  individual  counseling 
on  a  reality,  therapy  basis.   Work  and  education  release,  fur- 
loughs, and  referrals  to  community -based  programs  in  drug, 
alcohol  and  psychiatric  counseling  will  also  be  available  to 
the  residents. 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Parole  Pre- 
Release  Center 


$81,595 


This  program,  which  opened  in  July  1975,  is  a  15  bed  pre- 
release center  contracted  to  Massachusetts  Halfway  Houses,  Inc. 
The  approximately  45  clients  who  will  be  served  during  the  year 
will  be  state  pre-releasees  who  enter  the  program  with  reserve 
parole  dates  roughly  midway  through  their  residency.   The  pre- 
release program  has  four  components:   outreach  and  selection, 
halfway  house,  aftercare  and  emergency  temporary  housing. 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Deer  Island 
Pre-Release  Center 


$100,793 


This  program  will  provide  a  pre-release  center  for  approximate- 
ly 75  inmates  of  the  state  correctional  system  and  of  the  Suffolk 
County  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island  who  have  been  cleared 
for  pre-release  participation  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
777.   The  pre-release  center  will  offer  a  three  to  four  month 
program  of  reintegration  services  which  are  designed  to  foster 
responsibility  in  its  clients  in  terms  of  both  house  obligations 
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and  confrontation  with  the  demands  of  everyday  community  life. 
The  clients  will  be  screened  for  the  program  by  the  DOC  classifica- 
tion committee  or  by  the  Deer  Island  Case  Management  staff. 
Selection  criteria  for  residency  will  also  depend  upon  the  clients 
having  parole  hearing  dates  within  two  months  of  arrival  and 
parole  eligibility  dates  one  to  two  months  thereafter. 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Roxbury  Multi-    $139,777 
Service  Center 


The  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center  Community  Rehabilitation 
Center  provides  24  hour  service  for  25  residents  who  remain  with 
the  pre-release  program  for  a  period  of  90  days.   The  pre-release 
program  provides  individual  and  group  counseling,  educational 
and  job  training,  and  recreational  activities  for  approximately 
4  5  to  50  clients  a  year.   Social  services  outside  the  center  are 
available  to  both  residents  and  their  families  through  referrals 
to  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center  and  other  social  welfare 
agencies. 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Charlotte 
House 


$68,784 


Charlotte  House  is  a  pre-release  center  for  12  women  who  are 
within  a  year  of  parole  eligibility.  This  program,  the  only  pre- 
release center  in  the  Commonwealth  designed  for  women,  will  serve 
approximately  20  clients  during  the  year. 

This  pre-release  center,  located  in  the  Dorchester  community, 
provides  individual  and  group  counseling,  education  and  vocational 
training,  work  release  opportunities  and  furloughs. 


76E-258.0901 
74C-227.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS /Administration    $128,511 


The  Community  Services  Division,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  has  line  responsibility  for  all  community- 
based  facilities.   This  involves  the  supervision  of  budgeting 
and  staffing  patterns,  operations,  program  development,  contract 
development,  implementation  of  client  services,  planning,  main- 
tenance of  facilities  and  administration.   In  order  to  adequately 
perform  these  responsibilities,  the  Community  Services  Division 
is  divided  into  three  basic  functional  units  in  its  central 
administration  staffing,  the  Operational  Unit,  the  Contract  Com- 
pliance Unit,  and  the  Program  Development  Unit. 


76E-258.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


CRS/Purchase 
of  Services 


$32,372 


The  purpose  of  this  component  is  to  close  existing  gaps  in 
departmental  services  by  purchasing  services  to  meet  special  one- 
time needs  of  offenders  in  the  community  reintegration  system  or 
long-term  minimum  security  programs.   Such  services  include  college 
and  vocational  school  tuitions,  on-the-job  training  contracts, 
special  medical  care,  psychiatric  and  psychological  services, 
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tutoring,  diagnostic  testing  fees,  tools,  and  emergency  funds. 
This  purchase-of-service  fund  enables  the  Department  to  make 
available  opportunities  which  it  could  not  provide  cost-effectively 
itself  or  for  which  it  could  not  anticipate  a  need. 


b.    Corrections  Planning  and  Internal  Support 

During  1976  the  Committee  will  continue  to  support  selected 
planning  and  management  staff  positions  whose  functions  are 
directly  related  to  the  transition  from  the  institutional  to 
the  community-based  model.   In  particular,  the  expansion  of 
community-based  programs  will  involve  creating  resources  for 
site  selection,  community  participation,  contract  compliance, 
re-training  of  staff,  legal  services,  and  the  development  of 
program-based  classification. 


76E-258.0901 
74C-227.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


Administration/ 
Central  Office 


$156,715 


The  Central  Office  component  of  the  DOC  grant  provides  for 
some  of  the  mid-level  and  clerical  support  positions  to  undertake 
the  activities  in  four  areas  of  the  Department's  central 
administrative  unit  which  would  otherwise  lack  adequate  staff 
resources  to  function. 

(1)  Commissioner's  Staff:   This  component  provides  three 
positions  to  provide  administrative  and  clerical  support 
to  the  Commissioner.   The  Executive  Assistant  acts  as  a 
chief-of-staf f  responsible  for  overall  management  of  the 
central  office  and  special  projects  assigned  by  the 
Commissioner.   The  Special  Assistant  handles  investigations, 
research,  scheduling,  and  most  inquiries  to  the  Commissioner 
as  well  as  routing  instructions  and  information  requests 

to  division  heads  and  Deputy  Commissioners. 

(2)  Business  Agent/Grant  Management  Staff:   Support  will  be 
provided  for  three  positions  to  continue  the  improvement 
of  administration  and  management  in  the  Department  and  to 
monitor  financial  records,  especially  those  relating  to 
federal  funds. 


(3)  Office  of  Program  Development:   The  role  of  the  OPD  is  to 
develop  the  Department's  capacity  to  plan,  develop,  and 
evaluate  innovative  correctional  modalities  that  are 
consistent  with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Department. 

(4)  Classification  and  Treatment:   The  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Classification  and  Treatment  is  responsible  for  implementing 
state  and  federally  funded  treatment  programs  in  the 
institutions,  for  improving  the  performance  of  existing 
programs,  and  for  providing  technical  assistance  where 
appropriate. 


76C-251.0901 


Department  of 
Correction 


Administration/     $19,225 
MCI  Boston  State 


This  project  provides  funds  for  two  critical  program  positions 
at  the  Boston  Pre-Release  Center.   These  positions  entail  the  core 
supervision  of  all  program  operations,  resource  development,  case 
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management,  initial  and  on-going  classification,  and  program 
development  for  the  50  residents  at  the  center. 

76E-258.0901    Department  of      Administration/       $20,064 

Correction         Reception  Diagnostic 

Center 

The  Reception  Diagnostic  Center  located  on  the  grounds  of 
MCI-Norfolk  provides  initial  classification  for  all  men  sentenced 
to  the  Department.   The  classification  cycle  uses  a  multi-discipline 
team  approach  which  takes  three  weeks  and  two  days.   The  remainder 
of  the  fourth  week  is  used  to  make  placement  recommendations  and 
arrangements  for  transfers  to  other  institutions.   Recommendations 
for  placements  are  made  by  the  team  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
inmates  needs  and  the  programs  available  within  the  Department. 
Each  of  three  teams,  operating  on  a  rotating  schedule,  is  composed 
of  a  team  leader,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a  psychologist, 
two  correctional  social  workers,  and  two  correctional  officers. 
Each  team  carries  a  caseload  of  approximately  10  to  14  inmates 
during  each  cycle. 

2 .    Parole  Board  Programs 

The  new  emphasis  on  reintegration  and  community-based  pro- 
grams significantly  expands  the  role  of  parole  in  the  overall 
corrections  process.   The  expansion  of  DOC  community-based 
reintegration  programs  is  only  one  of  several  strategies  for 
minimizing  the  length  of  time  an  offender  is  likely  to  be 
incarcerated.   Increasing  the  total  number  of  paroles  granted 
and  moving  forward  the  usual  date  of  parole  also  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  offenders  in  incarceration. 

Parole  decision-making  is  responsible  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  offenders  themselves.   If  the  Board  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  paroles  granted  and  to  speed  release  on  parole, 
it  must  expand  and  strengthen  its  resources  for  supporting 
parolees  once  they  are  in  the  community. 

A  variety  of  programs  can  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
institution  and  full  parole  status  in  the  community.   Inside- 
outside  parole  officers  can  petition  on  the  inmate's  behalf  for 
early  parole  and  at  the  same  time  initiate  a  positive  relationship 
with  an  offender  prior  to  release  which  can  carry  over  into  the 
community,  where  the  same  officer  continues  supervision.   This 
approach  is  likely  to  result  in  early  parole  release  in  appropriate 
cases.   Similarly,  paroling  an  offender  to  a  post-release  residential 
facility,  when  otherwise  he  would  not  have  received  parole  for 
several  months,  reduces  the  amount  of  time  he  would  have  been 
incarcerated. 

Early  parole  and  the  increasing  reliance  on  parole  as  part  of 
the  rehabilitative  process  also  mandates  changes  in  current  parole 
supervision  procedures.   The  Board  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  including  the  use  of  community  and  private  resources, 
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contracting  of  supervision,  a  team  approach  using  community 
advocates,  provision  of  short  term  financial  support,  and  dis- 
charge from  parole  after  one  year  without  major  involvement 
with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

During  1976,  the  Committee  will  increase  its  support  for 
Parole  programs  to  enable  the  Board  to  continue  the  changes 
needed  for  its  role  in  a  reintegration-oriented  system. 

a.    Parole  Services 

In  a  community-based  corrections  system,  parole  management 
should  stress  service  delivery  as  much  as  conventional  super- 
vision by  working  to  improve  the  access  of  offenders  to  available 
services  in  the  community  and  to  ensure  the  quality  of  service 
delivery. 

76C-245.0902    Parole  Board      Regionalization      $60,000 

The  Parole  Board  is  establishing  district  offices  for  case 
management  and  service  delivery  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  its  move  to  decentralize  and  provide  direct 
services  to  parolees  dispersed  over  the  entire  state.   This 
concept  is  expected  to  result  in  greater  contact  between  the 
officer  and  the  parolee,  his  family  and  community  resources. 
It  will  permit  innovations  such  as  group  decision-making, 
differential  supervision,  community  advisory  groups  and  the  use 
of  volunteers.   The  office  structure  allows  for  the  integration 
of  new  job  classifications  such  as  junior  parole  officer,  inside/ 
outside  parole  officer,  special  services  officer  and  rehabilita- 
tion officer  to  fill  roles  made  possible  by  regionalization  and 
desireable  by  the  philosophy  of  community  corrections  and  early 
release. 

This  project  continues  support  for  regional  parole  offices 
in  Roxbury,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  the  addition  of  a  new 
office  in  Lowell.   The  state  currently  supports  offices  in 
Brockton  and  Springfield.   The  Committee  supports  the  office  in 
Worcester  under  the  Multi-Service  Center  grant.   This  project 
also  supports  the  positions  of  special  service  worker  and  clerical 
support  in  Roxbury,  a  junior  parole  officer  in  Springfield,  and 
a  junior  rehabilitation  officer  in  Pittsfield. 

76C-115.0981   Parole  Board      Pre-Release         $61,234 

Program 

This  project  is  the  parole  component  of  a  joint  Parole/DOC 
Community  Residential  Center.   The  center  is  currently  operated 
under  contract  by  Massachusetts  Halfway  Houses,  Inc.   Residents, 
who  enter  the  facility  while  under  the  custody  of  DOC,  begin  to 
work  with  their  parole  officer  on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  plan  of  future  action.   After  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  the 
resident  and  parole  officer  will  present  this  plan  in  the  form  of 
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a  written  contract  to  the  Parole  Board.   If  acceptable  to  the 
Board,  the  resident  remains  in  the  facility  under  the  supervision 
of  the  parole  officer.   This  permits  continuity  of  service 
otherwise  unavailable.   It  is  expected  that  the  Boston  project 
with  its  15  bed  capacity  will  serve  45  residents  during  the 
contract  period. 


76E-113.0984 


Parole  Board 


Mass.  CAPP 


$87,096 


The  Massachusetts  Community  Assistance  Parole  Program 
matches  developmentally  disabled  parolees  with  community  volun- 
teers who  help  the  parolees  adjust  to  life  in  the  community. 
The  volunteers,  who  spend  at  least  two  two-hour  sessions  a  week 
with  their  clients,  are  paid  a  stipend  of  $15  a  week  to  cover 
expenses.   The  program  provides  24  hour  emergency  care  service 
for  approximately  4  0  clients  during  the  project  period. 

The  project  also  seeks  to  open  an  intensive  half-way  house 
to  train  10  developmentally  disabled  parolees  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  vocational  and  social  reintegration  into  society. 


76C-108.0983 


Parole  Board 


Worcester  Multi-    $10,000 
Service  Center 


The  funds  for  this  program  will  pay  for  rent  at  their 
regional  parole  office  in  order  to  allow  the  parole  officers  to 
continue  their  services  in  a  community-based  setting 
rather  than  in  an  institutional  environment.   Support  is  also 
provided  for  a  receptionist  in  the  regional  office. 

b.    Parole  Planning  and  Internal  Support 

The  expanding  role  of  Parole  in  case  management  and  service 
delivery  in  a  community -based  corrections  system  significantly 
increases  the  burdens  on  parole  management  and  on  the  Parole 
Board  itself.   These  administrative  tasks  cannot  be  neglected; 
without  specialized  support  services,  many  Parole  staff  members 
involved  in  providing  direct  services  to  clients  would  have  to 
be  pulled  into  the  central  office  to  handle  the  administrative 
load. 


76E-257.0902   Parole  Board 


Board  Support/ 
Chapter  777 
Implementation 


$50,738 


The  Parole  Board  hears  approximately  3500  cases  per  year  in 
formal  hearings  at  a  total  of  about  25  locations  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.   In  addition,  the  Board  must  review  approximately 
800  petitions  for  pardons  each  year,  hold  revocation  hearings, 
and  consider  commutation  cases.   The  Board  must  have  staff 
support  to  handle  this  heavy  administrative  burden.   The  197  6 
grant  will  support  five  positions. 
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An  attorney  will  address  the  due  process  requirements  to 
parole  revocation  procedures,  will  act  as  counsel  to  Board  members, 
and  will  hold  some  hearings;  an  administrative  assistant  will 
manage  the  extensive  caseflow,  schedule  hearings,  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  information  between  Parole,  DOC,  and  interested 
members  of  the  public;  a  hearing  officer  will  conduct  parole 
hearings  for  those  sentenced  to  houses  of  correction  for  one  year 
or  more,  as  well  as  conduct  preliminary  parole  revocation  hearings; 
a  head  administrative  clerk  will  communicate  in  writing  Parole 
Board  hearing  decisions  to  inmates  affected  by  the  decisions; 
and  a  law  school  intern  will  write  to  inmates  adversely  affected 
by  office  decisions  of  the  Board,  especially  those  concerned  with 
denial  of  early  parole  consideration. 

76E-257.0902    Parole  Board       Grant  Management    $45,015 

This  program,  which  supports  a  grant  manager,  a  chief 
administrative  clerk  and  a  budget  clerk,  provides  a  centralized 
basis  for  federal  fund  coordination.   It  submits  complete  grant 
applications  to  relevant  federal  agencies,  maintains  an  orderly 
system  of  accounting  for  all  federal  funds  received,  files 
required  quarterly  and  final  financial  reports  to  funding  agencies, 
provides  the  Parole  Board  with  administrative  assistance  in  its 
budgetary  and  personnel  functions,  and  is  involved  in  the 
formalized  system  of  state  record-keeping  required  for  match 
purpose. 

76C-245.0902    Parole  Board       Research  and       $34,889 

Planning 

This  project  supports  a  program  developer,  a  researcher, 
and  work/study  clerks  to  study  the  impact  of  parole  regionali- 
zation.   By  developing  and  studying  the  model  regional  offices, 
the  concepts  can  be  proven  and  documented  to  support  arguments 
for  state  takeover  of  this  system.   This  unit  will  also  interface 
with  the  DOC  research  staff  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

76E-257.0902   Parole  Board       Warrant  Inves-     $40,000 

tigation  Unit 

If  regular  parole  officers  are  to  concentrate  primarily 
on  case  management  and  service  delivery,  some  means  must  be 
found  to  relieve  them  of  certain  law  enforcement/ supervision 
functions  which  they  formerly  performed,  especially  investigating 
pardon  cases  and  outstanding  warrants  and  transporting  parole 
violators  to  MCIs  and  Houses  of  Correction.   These  responsibilities 
are  time-consuming,  conflict  with  the  officer's  helping  relation- 
ship with  his  client,  and  can  be  performed  much  more  efficiently 
on  a  centralized  basis.   This  project  supports  a  project  director, 
two  transportation  officers  and  a  senior  clerk  typist,  to  provide 
(1)  transportation  of  paroled  offenders  who  are  being  returned 
to  prison,  (2)  an  investigative  resource  for  obtaining  information 
on  pardon  and  parole  petitions,  and  (3)  the  telecommunication 
between  Parole  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies.   In  addition  to 
its  transportation  and  investigation  responsibilities,  the  project 
maintains  current  information  concerning  the  status  of  parolees, 
the  status  of  warrants,  and  the  results  of  investigations  for 
use  by  parole  officers  and  other  criminal  justice  agencies. 
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76C-240.0973    Parole  Board         Calendar  Processing     $26,000 

of  Pardons 

The  Parole  Board  is,  by  law,  the  Governor's  Advisory  Board 
on  Pardons,  and  receives  550  requests  in  this  capacity  per  year 
which  are  done  by  a  single  clerk  and  typist  borrowed  from  other 
duties.   By  using  available  staff  as  hearing  officers,  the  1972 
backlog  of  1000  cases  has  been  reduced  to  700.   Since  the 
Governor  established  guidelines  for  pardons  in  the  spring  of 
1975,  it  has  become  a  priority  to  extend  pardons  for  deserving 
petitioners.   This  requires  the  gathering  of  data,  criminal 
history  checks,  letters  of  recommendation,  investigation,  and 
a  hearing. 

In  order  to  accelerate  and  systematize  the  process,  the 
Board  wishes  to  divide  the  work  into  four  units,  one  for 
commutations,  one  for  new  cases,  and  two  units  to  deal  with 
backlogs.   Each  unit  would  have  two  members  of  the  Board,  a 
hearings  officer,  and  a  clerk,  as  well  as  two  typists  and  an 
expeditor  who  would  be  shared.   At  the  end  of  a  year  the  backlog 
would  be  eliminated,  and  two  backlog  units  would  be  terminated. 
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7  6-10:   COUNTY  ADULT  CORRECTIONS 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 


The  Committee's  commitment  to  the  eventual  development  of 
a  corrections  system  relying  heavily  on  community  programs 
rather  than  large  institutions  extends  to  county  as  well  as 
state  correctional  agencies.   The  various  jails  and  county 
houses  of  correction  are  a  critical  part  of  the  total  correctional 
system  for  the  Commonwealth:   together  they  account  for 
approximately  half  (45%  in  1973)  of  the  daily  population  of 
all  Massachusetts  correctional  institutions.   More  important, 
annual  commitments  to  houses  of  correction  (including  both 
detainees  and  sentenced  offenders)  are  over  four  times  the 
number  committed  to  state  institutions.   Thus,  each  year  far 
more  offenders  come  into  contact  with  the  county  correctional 
system  than  with  all  DOC  programs  combined.   In  addition,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  passing  through  the  county  system 
are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  a  criminal  career,  where 
rehabilitation  can  be  most  effective.   It  is  essential  that 
programs  be  available  to  assist  these  offenders  before  they 
become  more  seriously  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  Committee  believes  that  for  the  vast  majority  of 
offenders  at  the  county  level  incarceration  impairs  the 
personal  growth  and  learning  needed  for  reheabilitation  and 
that  efforts  to  "reform"  correctional  institutions,  i.e., 
to  install  various  service  programs  within  existing  houses 
of  correction,  simply  avoids  this  issue.   Such  efforts  are 
valuable  in  cases  where  incarceration  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  community,  but  this  is  true  for  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  offenders  in  the  county  system. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  Committee  to  focus 
most  of  the  resources  available  for  county  corrections  on 
programs  which  directly  or  indirectly  support  the  development 
and  use  of  alternatives  to  incarceration  for  both  sentenced 
offenders  and  detainees.    The  Committee's  main  priority 
under  this  program  will  be  to  increase  the  number,  the  diversity, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  community-based  rehabilitation  programs. 
Some  of  these  programs  will  be  designed  to  provide  both  residen- 
tial and  non-residential  alternatives  to  incarceration  for 
appropriate  convicted  offenders  who  would  not  ordinarily  have 
received  probation  and  who  are  targeted  for  prison;  others  will 
attempt  to  reduce  the  time  of  incarceration  for  county  offenders 
by  providing  opportunities  for  transfer  to  pre-release  programs 
or  release  to  intensive  parole  services.   In  designing  community- 
based  residential  programs,  the  Committee  will  encourage  the 
counties  to  incorporate  additional  services  beyond  the  usual 
work  and  education  release  components,  e.g.,  family  services, 
financial  counseling,  self-help  groups  and  skill  development 
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with  a  survival/reality  orientation.   The  Committee  will  also 
encourage  increased  use  of  bail  appeal,  release  on  recognizance 
and  other  alternatives  to  pretrial  detention. 

In  order  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  the  development 
of  community-based  programs,  the  Committee  will  fund  no  new 
institutional  projects  in  1976.   Whenever  possible,  the 
Committee  will  encourage  existing  institutional  programs 
to  convert  to  a  community-based  approach.   Given  the  generally 
short  duration  of  a  county  sentence  and  the  local  orientation 
of  many  of  the  services  provided,  relocation  of  these  programs 
to  a  community-based  setting  will  often  require  a  minimum  of 
program  redesign.   County  institutional  programs  currently 
receiving  Committee  support  should  be  modified,  phased  out,  or 
assumed  by  the  county  budgets.   This  will  be  accomplished 
over  an  extended  period  to  ensure  continuity  of  services 
for  the  clients  of  effective  institutional  programs. 

1.     Suffolk  County 

Suffolk  County  is  unique  in  that  its  jail  and  house  of 
correction  are  physically  and  administratively  separate. 
The  Charles  Street  Jail  is  administered  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Suffolk  County,  whereas  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction 
is  operated  by  the  Boston  Penal  Institutions  Department. 
These  facilities  together  account  for  over  a  quarter  of  the 
county  correctional  population.   Both  are  overcrowded  and 
services  are  limited.   In  late  1973  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  Boston  ruled  that  conditions  in  the  Jail  by  themselves 
constituted  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and  required  that 
its  population  be  reduced  and  that  the  Jail  be  completely 
closed  by  July  1,  1976.   In  response  to  this  ruling,  Boston 
has  begun  to  plan  for  the  eventual  merger  of  the  Jail  with 
the  House  of  Correction;  while  not  directly  supported  by 
Committee  funds,  the  projected  consolidation  will  indirectly 
influence  most  of  the  Committee's  correction  programs  in 
Boston  during  the  coming  year. 

a.    Suffolk  County  Jail 

The  Charles  Street  Jail  is  responsible  for  the  detention  of 
over  3,000  men  per  year  with  an  average  daily  population  of  270. 
While  no  sentenced  offenders  are  housed  in  the  jail,  current 
criminal  case  backlogs  in  the  Superior  Court  frequently  result 
in  periods  of  detention  equal  to  typical  sentences  for  offenders 
who  cannot  obtain  pre-trial  release. 
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76C-215.1052   Boston/Suffolk    Intake  Service     $30,000 

Center 

This  project  involves  the  restructuring  of  a  previously 
funded  classification  project  at  the  jail.   The  project  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  men  detained  at 
Charles  Street  Jail  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men.  actually 
requiring  detention  due  to  the  lack  of  information  and  alternative 
detention  plans  available  to  the  judge  at  the  time  of  the  court's 
decision  concerning  bail.   The  program  will  provide  (1)  increased 
information  concerning  a  defendant's  probability  of  return  to 
court  for  scheduled  appearances  and  (2)  alternative  supervision 
models  when  defendant  supervision  is  indicated.   Project  staff 
will  screen  each  inmate  sent  to  the  jail.   Those  defendants 
selected  for  release  will  be  interviewed  a  second  time,  at 
which  time  information  will  be  gathered  for  a  formal  report 
to  the  court  requesting  reduction  in  bail. 

The  project  will  recommend  to  the  court  that  a  defendant, 
based  on  verified  information,  is  an  appropriate  candidate  for 
release  on  recognizance  or  for  supervised  release.   For  those 
on  supervised  release  a  community  worker  will  be  responsible 
for  supervision  and  also  for  recommending  service  delivery 
agencies  for  the  defendant  to  contact. 

b.   House  of  Correction 

The  Boston  Penal  Institutions  Department  operates  a  complex 
at  Deer  Island.   This  year  the  Federal  Court  decision  relating 
to  the  Charles  Street  Jail  will  affect  Deer  Island  in  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  depopulate  its  major  facility  to  make 
room  for  detainees  from  the  jail.   Committee  funds  will 
assist  this  process  by  funding  two  pre-release  facilities, 
supportive  services  through  the  Boston  Offender  Services 
Project,  and  a  case  management  and  administrative  support 
unit. 

76C-190.1000   Boston/Suffolk        Boston  Offender     $90,511 

County  Service  Project 

The  first  30  days  after  release  from  an  institution  are 
the  critical  period  in  determining  whether  an  offender  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  stable  pattern  of  life  in  the  community. 
Many  released  inmates  have  no  resources  and  few  non-criminal 
contacts  in  the  community;  too  often  a  new  crime  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  to  survive  on  the  street.   BOSP  is  designed  to 
provide  short  term  financial  assistance  and  counseling  to  men 
returning  to  Boston  from  Deer  Island.   Offenders  receive  money 
for  housing,  transportation,  clothes,  and  food  in  return  for 
participating  in  counselling  sessions  designed  to  encourage 
financial  responsibility  and  increase  an  ex-offender's  chances 
of  finding  a  job.   The  project  also  provides  temporary  support 
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for  food  and  transportation  to  indigent  inmates  on  furlough 

and  to  work  release  participants  who  have  not  yet  received  their 

first  paycheck. 

BOSP  projects  that  it  will  provide  service  to  clients  at 
the  following  levels  in  1976: 

Clients  released  from  Deer  Island 184 

Clients  on  furlough 168 

Clients   on  work  release 132 

Clients  on  education  release 72 

Clients  on  pre-sentence  diversion  from  BMC 10 

76C-190.1000    Boston/Suffolk     Case  Management/    $167,200 

County  Planning  and 

Administration 

The  Case  Management  Project  provides  a  range  of  rehabili- 
tative services  to  inmates  at  Deer  Island.   The  staff  helps 
the  inmates  prepare  for  release  from  the  institution  and 
continues  to  provide  support  once  they  are  on  the  street. 

A  case  manager  contacts  each  new  inmate  and  provides 
orientation  to  the  institution.   The  inmate's  needs  are  assessed, 
and  formal  testing  of  aptitudes,  interests  and  achievement  may 
be  carried  out.   Cases  are  then  assigned  to  Service. Teams 
composed  of  case  managers,  community  workers,  testers,  job 
developers,  and  education  advisors,  who  review  them  frequently 
and,  after  approximately  five  weeks,  prepare  reports  for  the 
Classification  Team.   This  Team  then  establishes  a  rehabilitation 
plan  for  every  inmate  who  is  in  the  institution  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time. 

The  planning  and  administration  component  of  this  project 
provides  staff  support  to  the  Penal  Institutions  Department 
with  an  emphasis  on  introducing  programmatic  and  fiscal 
accountability  into  all  PID  activities. 

76C-191.1064    Boston/Suffolk     Pre-Release       $142,128 

County  Residencies 

This  project  supports  an  existing  pre-release  center 
operated  jointly  by  Boston  and  the  Department  of  Correction 
for  Deer  Island  inmates.   The  facility  houses  20  residents 
who  are  screened  according  to  DOC  and  Case  Management  Project 
classification  criteria.   Case  worker  supervision  utilizing 
a  network  of  community  resources  is  also  provided.   Project 
staff  includes  five  counselors,  two  case  managers  and  a 
secretary.   Funding  will  also  be  available  to  establish  another 
pre-release  center  for  inmates  from  Deer  Island. 
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2.     Other  County  Corrections  Programs 

76C-223.1040    Essex  County        Correctional      $146,630 

Alternatives 

Essex  County  has  two  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  one 
located  in  Salem,  the  other  in  Lawrence.   This  grant  will  support 
three  major  components: 

(1)  Planning  and  Administration — This  component  will  provide 
the  technical  ability  and  staff  necessary  to  develop 
programs  to  reduce  the  populations  of  the  two  institutions 
by  establishing  alternatives  to  detention  and  utilizing 
community-based  programs  and  parole. 

(2)  Work  Release — The  Work  Release  project  will  expand  from 
its  current  level  of  only  six  participants  to  serve  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred.   After  a  30-day  orientation  and 
assessment  period  an  inmate  may  be  selected  for  work 
release.   Once  selected  he  moves  from  the  institution 
into  the  Work  Release  House.   A  job  will  have  been 
developed  for  him  prior  to  transfer,  which  he  begins 
after  a  three-day  orientation  by  Work  Release  Officers. 
The  average  stay  in  the  project  is  four  months. 

(3)  Educational/Vocation  Program — This  program  is  a  cooperative 
effort  to  provide  inmates  with  education,  training  and 

job  related  skills  in  cooperation  with  community  service 
agencies.   The  project  will  work  directly  with  Project 
New  Life,  an  educational  program  currently  offering 
G.E.D.  training  and  testing  at  the  Salem  House  of 
Correction. 

76C-173.1040   Middlesex  County   Legal  Counseling    $203,500 

and  Education 

This  program  supports  the  Human  Services  Department  at 
Billerica  House  of  Correction,  providing  a  wide  range  of  legal, 
counseling  and  educational  services  to  the  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Corrections  and  Jail.   While  most  of  the  services  are  still 
institutionally  oriented,  several  community-based  components 
will  be  expanded  and  many  other  service  components  make  effective 
use  of  community  resources.   The  following  efforts  will  receive 
Committee  support : 

(1)  Bail  appeal,  legal  and  social  services  for  detainees. 

(2)  Psychiatric  and  psychological  evaluations  and  therapy. 

(3)  Classification  and  counseling  and  guidance  services. 

(4)  Vocational  and  educational  training,  including  GED, 
remedial  arts  and  early  level  programs. 
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(5)  Community-based  addiction  services. 

(6)  Pre  and  post-release  residential  services,  provided 
on  a  purchase  of  service  basis. 

(7)  Work  and  education  release. 

(8)  Advocacy  for  early  parole. 

(9)  Post-release  social  services. 

76C-175.1053    Middlesex  County    Women's  Jail     $20,000 

Project 

This  project  seeks  to  develop  alternatives  to  pretrial 
detention  for  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  County  women  held  at  MCI 
Framingham  in  the  Awaiting  Trial  Unit  (ATU) .   Funding  will 
provide  two  half-time  staff  positions — an  intake  worker/counselor 
and  a  community  worker.   The  intake  worker  will  interview  all 
detainees  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival.    Through  a  well- 
developed  system  of  classification  and  referral,  the  project 
seeks  to  increase  the  number  of  inmates  released  prior  to  trial, 
and  to  increase  the  service  options  available  to  these  persons 
through  more  effective  use  of  community  resources. 

The  existence  of  this  project  will  rectify  the  inequities 
women  at  the  A.T.U.  presently  suffer.   The  isolation  of  the 
unit  from  the  human  services  programs  at  Middlesex  and  Suffolk 
County  Jails  will  be  alleviated  by  the  daily  presence  in  the 
unit  of  an  intake  worker  who  will  be  able  to  make  referrals 
to  the  other  jail  programs  and  who  will  be  able  to  provide 
regular  services  within  the  unit  itself.   The  intake  worker  will 
be  able  to  inform  courts  as  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the 
unit  and  to  make  sure  that  the  appropriate  agencies  provide 
transportation  to  the  court. 

76C-096.104  0    Hampshire  County   Hampshire  Correc-   $8  0,000 

tion  Project 

This  grant  supports  Hampshire  Correctional  Services,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  organization  which  has  operated  for  several  years 
in  the  Hampshire  County  House  of  Correction.   Committee  funds 
support  seven  components : 

(1)  Intake  screening  and  initial  counseling; 

(2)  Legal  service  delivery  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  matters; 

(3)  High  school  equivalency  program; 

(4)  Vocational  training  and  job  placement; 

(5)  A  cell-block  ombudsman; 

(6)  A  parole  component  which  encourages  parole  at  the  earliest 
possible  time;  and 

(7)  A  ten-bed  half-way  house. 
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76C-086.1040    Plymouth  County     Conduit  Project     $13,000 

This  grant  supports  an  outreach  worker  who  is  responsible 
for  developing  working  relationships  with  service  delivery 
agencies  outside  of  the  institution,  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  parole  plans  for  inmates  eligible  for  parole.   In  addition, 
the  outreach  worker  assists  the  educational  officer  in  the 
administration  of  a  volunteer  program.   The  volunteers  are  adults 
who  establish  personal  supportive  relationships  with  inmates 
or  ex-offenders  admitted  into  the  conduit  program.   These  one- 
to-one  relationships  are  designed  to  help  the  ex-offender  cope  with 
the   community  re-entry  process  and  foster  positive  attitudes 
toward  work  and  social  relationships. 

76C-236.1041    Norfolk  County       Corrections    $10,000 

This  grant  will  provide  the  Norfolk  County  House  of  Correction 
with  one  classification  counsellor  who  will  interview  all  incoming 
inmates  to  get  their  criminal  and  social  histories  and  prepare 
classification/diagnostic  reports . 

76C-085.1064    Berkshire  County     Pre-Release  Center    $70,000 

This  grant  will  allow  the  Berkshire  County  House  of  Correction 
to  lease,  furnish,  and  staff  a  pre-release  center  in  Pittsfield. 
Residents  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities,  both  in  conjunction  with  the  model  educa- 
tion program  at  the  institution  and  with  services  found  elsewhere  in 
the  community.   This  center  is  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community -based  correctional  system  in  Berkshire  County  by 
1980.   This  pilot  project  will  provide  better  information  on  the 
specific  facility  and  service  requirements  of  such  a  system,  and 
will  provide  existing  corrections  personnel  with  experience  in  super- 
vising a  community-based  operation. 

76C-104.1064    Hampden  County     Special  Pre-Release  Center   $33,01 

This  grant  will  establish  a  pre-release  center  for  ten  to 
twelve  Hampden  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  inmates. 
The  average  stay  in  the  center  will  be  from  two  to  three 
months  with  release  or  parole  ending  the  stay.    From  60  to 
75  inmates  will  be  accommodated  at  the  pre-release  center  over 
a  12- month  period.   Entry  into  the  pre-release  center  will  be 
preceded  by  a  stay  of  two  months  in  an  interim  center  within 
the  institution,  during  which  time  the  inmate's  ability  to  function 
in  a  pre-release  center  will  be  assessed.   This  approach  is 
intended  to  provide  for  a  smooth  transition  from  the  institution 
to  the  community. 

3.    County  Parole  Improvements 

Supervision  of  county  parolees  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  Parole  Board.   Due  to  heavy  caseloads  of  state  parolees 
and  the  relatively  insignificant  duration  of  county  parole, 
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county  offenders  often  receive  little  attention  from  their  parole 
officers.   Any  positive  relationship  is  further  inhibited  by  the 
traditional  law-enforcement  orientation  of  most  parole  officers 
and  the  fact  that  inmate  and  officer  start  out  as  total  strangers 
Finally,  parolees  often  leave  the  institution  without  any 
reasonable  plan  for  their  life  on  the  outside.   All  of  these 
factors  contribute  to  parole  failure.   To  alleviate  this 
situation,  the  Parole  Board  has  created  the  position  of  "junior 
parole  officer,"  which  is  filled  by  social  service-oriented, 
often  minority  individuals  who  can  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
individual  needs  of  parolees.   These  parole  officers  establish 
contact  with  an  offender  prior  to  release,  help  him  develop  a 
post-release  plan  which  may  contribute  to  his  early  parole, 
and  help  him  follow  that  plan  once  released. 

76C-114.1069   Parole  Board     Worcester  Inside/    $13,533 

Outside  Parole 
Officer 

The  parole  officer  will  be  responsible  for  working  with  in- 
mates to  develop  individual  parole  plans,  for  acting  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  inmate  before  the  Parole  Board,  and  for  super- 
vising the  implementation  of  an  inmate's  plan  once  parole  has 
been  granted.   The  parole  officer  will  spend  two  days  a  week  at 
the  institution  and  the  balance  of  his  time  supervising  parolees 
at  the  Worcester  Regional  Office. 
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PROGRAM  76-11:   JUVENILE  DIVERSION  AND  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

The  Committee's  strategy  in  the  delinquency  area  is  twofold. 
In  addition  to  humanizing  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
formal  treatment  resources  provided  by  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services  for  those  youth  adjudicated  delinquent,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  diversion  of  youth  from  the  juvenile  justice 
system  and  the  prevention  of  certain  susceptible  youth  from  com- 
mitting delinquent  acts  is  best  handled  by  community  based  alter- 
natives whenever  this  does  not  endanger  public  safety.   Utilizing 
this  strategy,  grantee  agencies  in  major  cities  will  work  with 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  DYS  in  order  to  minimize  the  involve- 
ment of  juveniles  with  the  juvenile  justice  system.   This  will 
be  accomplished  by  creating  and  strengthening  community-based 
programs,  as  well  as  by  developing  procedures  for  diverting  de- 
linquent youth  into  such  programs.   In  addition,  the  Committee 
will  support  a  number  of  community -based  projects  intended  to 
mitigate  conflicts  between  youth  and  community  institutions  and 
provide  effective  alternatives  to  crime. 

Because  LEAA  funds  are  limited,  Committee  resources  will  be 
concentrated  on  programs  which  serve  juvenile  offenders.   At  the 
same  time,  the  Committee  feels  that  in  most  instances  juvenile 
offenders  have  service  needs  similar  to  those  of  other  youth, 
and  that  both  groups  should  be  served  by  the  same  programs  in 
order  to  avoid  the  "labeling"  of  certain  youth  as  "delinquent." 
Consistent  with  this  strategy,  Committee  staff  will  work  with 
existing  Committee-funded  programs  to  ensure  that  their  services 
are  relevant  and  available  to  both  court  involved  and  non-court 
acquainted  youth  in  an  undifferentiated  fashion,  and  that  the 
local  service  agencies  and/or  units  of  government  accept  partial 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  these  programs. 

In  1975,  a  youth  needs  assessment  survey  was  solicited  by 
Committee  staff  and  completed  by  the  local  Criminal  Justice 
Development  Agencies  in  the  seven  major  cities  in  the  Common- 
wealth (i.e.,  Boston,  Cambridge/Somerville,  Springfield,  Worces- 
ter, Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Lynn) .   The  results  of  this 
survey  have  yielded  information  pertaining  to  the  specific  needs 
of  youth  involved  and  uninvolved  with  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem and  the  strategies  in  this  program  category  are  designed  to 
meet  those  needs. 

In  the  major  cities'  areas  in  1973,  over  9,000  youth  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  17  were  formally  arrested  by  law  enforcement 
officials  and/or  appeared  before  the  juvenile  or  district  courts. 
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In  1974,  this  number  increased  to  include  over  10,500  youth  who 
were  formally  listed  as  being  involved  with  the  system.   These 
figures  do  not  reflect  the  hundreds  of  youth  who  were  informally 
warned  by  or  came  in  contact  with  law  enforcement  personnel. 
These  figures  and  other  information  in  the  assessment  surveys 
indicate  that  in  the  local  juvenile  justice  area  the  Committee 
should  concentrate  on  achieving  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  prevent  the  involvement  of  juveniles  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system  wherever  possible. 

(2)  To  divert  as  many  youth  as  possible  away  from 
the  formal  juvenile  justice  system. 

(3)  To  increase  the  quality  and  range  of  community 
based  resources  to  troubled  youth. 

(4)  To  increase  the  abilty  of  community  based  per- 
sonnel to  serve  delinquent  youth  by  providing 
needed  in-service  training  skills. 

(5)  To  encourage  the  involvement  of  troubled  youth  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  incidence  of  delinquent  be- 
havior. 

1.    Youth  Resource  Bureaus 

The  Committee  sees  the  Youth  Resource  Bureaus  as  its  basic 
local  approach  to  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  provision 
of  youth  services  in  major  cities.   In  each  city  there  is  a 
need  for: 

(1)  planning  and  coordination  of  delinquency  programs; 

(2)  identification   of  problems  in  the  community  causing 
delinquency  and  definition  of  youth  service  needs; 

(3)  initiation  of  specific  youth  service  or  youth  involve- 
ment projects; 

(4)  training  and  technical  assistance  for  other  agencies 
or  groups  working  with  youth; 

(5)  crisis  intervention; 

(6)  individual  and  group  counseling; 

(7)  referrals  to  specialized  service  agencies; 

(8)  neighborhood  organizing  on  youths-related  issues; 
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(9)    improvement  of  police-youth  relations; 

(10)  development  of  alternative  education  and  in-school 
projects; 

(11)  advocacy  and  follow-up  of  cases  of  individual  youth. 

Some  agency  must  work  to  meet  these  needs;  in  the  absence  of 
more  general  local  youth-affairs  agencies  in  the  city,  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  assumed  by  the  YRB. 

This  does  not  imply  that  each  YRB  will  be  involved  in  all  of 
the  above  activities,  or  that  all  YRBs  will  be  organized  in  the 
same  way.   Obviously,  the  organization  of  a  YRB  will  vary  to  fit 
the  more  general  administrative  structure  of  its  city,  and  the 
activities  it  chooses  to  undertake  will  depend  on  the  city's 
particular  delinquency  problems  and  on  the  functions  which  are 
already  being  satisfactorily  performed  by  other  agencies. 

76C-08  7.1115     Brockton      Youth  Resources  Bureau      $69,878 

The  Brockton  Youth  Resource  Bureau  works  with  youth  on  an 
individual  casework  model;  organizes  groups  of  youth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  recreation  and  discussion;  promotes  communication 
between  police  and  related  groups  and  youth  in  the  community; 
coordinates  other  service  agency  efforts;  and  recruits  student 
and  professional  volunteers  to  work  with  youth  through  a  number 
of  agencies.   The  project  accepts  referrals  from  the  Brockton 
District  Court,  Brockton  Police  Department,  schools,  community 
agencies  and  families  of  youths  in  trouble.   Additional  direct 
services  are  provided  to  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of 
Brockton  through  cooperation  with  the   Asociacion  San  Martin. 

76C-125.1115     Fall  River    Youth  Resources  Agency      $111,000 

The  Fall  River  Youth  Resource  Bureau  works  primarily  with 
youth  who  have  had  more  than  one  contact  with  the  juvneile  justice 
system  (up  to  about  five  arrests) .   The  project  will  receive  ap- 
proximately 250  referrals  of  whom  80%  will  be  accepted.   The  pro- 
ject utilizes  both  the  direct  service  and  the  group  advocacy 
approaches  in  its  attempt  to  provide  services  to  youth  in  a  com- 
munity where  little  is  available  from  other  agencies.   To  date, 
a  home  casework  service,  a  detention-alternative  school  project, 
a  housing  project  youth  program,  a  volunteer, advocate  recreation 
and  counseling  project,  a  summer  employment  project  and  an  alterna- 
tive school  have  been  implemented.   The  project  will  serve  youth 
in  Fall  River,  Somerset,  Swansea,  Westport  and  Freetown.   The 
project  is  expanding  its  services  to  provide  specialized  programs 
for  30  to  70  female  juvenile  offenders  in  Fall  River  and  the  four 
surrounding  towns. 
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76C-131.1115      Lynn  Youth  Resource  Bureau       $61,668 

The  Lynn  Youth  Resource   Bureau  is  a  juvenile  delinquency 
diversion  and  intervention  project  which  works  with  youth  referred 
by  the  courts,  the  police  and  the  schools.   The  project  seeks  to 
impact  not  only  individual  clients,  but  also  the  institutions 
which  affect  these  clients.   The  YRB  will  continue  to  provide 
youth  information,  referral  and  placement  services;  to  serve  as 
a  diversion  alternative  to  youth  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system;   to  encourage  strong  youth  involvement  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  youth  projects;  and  to  provide  additioanl 
services  to  youth  through  utilization  of  the  purchase-of-service 
concept.   It  is  expected  that  115  youth  will  become  active  YRB 
clients  while  75  will  be  referred  to  additional  community  resources 

76C-156.1115      Somerville    Youth  Program  $90,332 

The  Somerville  Youth  Program  services  youth  through  four 
basic  components:   an  alternative  junior  high  school  for  30  youth; 
a  counseling  component;  an  employment/training  component;  and 
neighborhood  coordination.   The  Alternative  Junior  High  School 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Somerville  School  Department  as  a  legi- 
timate alternative  to  public  school  education  for  those  students 
with  special  emotional  and  academic  problems.   The  counseling 
component  has  been  involved  in  training  local  residents  in 
basic  counseling  skills.   Temporary  employment  is  provided  for 
13-15  year  old  youths  through  a  Rent-a-Kid  Program.   The  employ- 
ment component  has  also  initiated  new  training  workshops  for 
youth  and  has  instituted  a  career  education  course  in  the  schools. 
The  neighborhood  coordination  component  has  assisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  strong  community-based  organization  in  East  Somerville 
(ESCO) .   In  1976,  the  YRB  will  continue  to  increase  the  number 
of  referrals  from  the  Somerville  Police  Department  and  the 
Somerville  District  Court. 

76C-099.1115     Springfield   Youth  Resource  Bureau      $69,221 

The  Springfield  Youth  Resource  Bureau  is  primarily  a  short- 
term  crisis  intervention  counseling  agency,  with  occasional 
family  involvement.   It  serves  an  annual  caseload  of  300  delin- 
quent and  pre-delinquent  youth.   Referrals  are  received  from 
courts,  police,  schools,  and  other  agencies,  but  cases  are  not 
accepted  for  youth  with  pending  hearings  or  for  those  previously 
adjudicated  delinquent.   The  main  functions  of  the  YRB  are: 

(1)  providing  casework  to  troubled  youths  and  their  fami- 
lies, both  by  community  service  referral,  and  by 
direct  staff  intervention  in  cases  where  resources  are 
not  readily  available; 
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(2)  providing  a  central  clearinghouse  for  information 
whereby  all  community  agencies  may  better  coordinate 
their  efforts  in  individual  cases; 

(3)  community  organization  to  meet  needs  in  areas  where 
there  are  insufficient  services,  such  as  youth  employ- 
ment and  supplementary  and  tutorial  education  to  sus- 
pended youth;  and 

(4)  working  with  the  Juvenile  Court  to  provide  a  referral 
source  for  those  cases  handled  informally  outside  of 
the  judicial  process. 


76C-074.1115 


Worcester 


Youth  Resource  Center   $58,389 


The  Worcester  Youth  Resource  Bureau  provides  intake  evalua- 
tion and  referral  services  for  approximately  365  youths  each 
year.   The  majority  of  these  youths  are  status  offenders.   Ap- 
proximately 245  are  referred  from  the  police  and  the  courts  and 
120  are  referred  from  schools,  parents  and  community  agencies. 
The  YRB  provides  direct  services  to  those  pre-delinquent  youth 
not  currently  being  served  adequately  by  existing  community  re- 
sources.  The  four  major  components  for  1976  are  direct  servcies, 
including  short-term  counseling,  family  intervention  and  referral; 
"system  change,"  which  encourages  coordination  with  existing 
juvenile  projects  in  the  planning  of  new  and  innovative  services 
to  youth;  Status  Offenders  Advocacy  Project,  which  coordinates 
the  handling  of  CHINS  cases  between  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Worcester  Juvenile  Court;  and  the  school  "main- 
streaming"  project,  which  handles  junior  high  school  youth  with 
special  needs  who  may  become  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

2 .    Coordination  of  Community -Based  Programs 

The  following  project  supports  the  Committee  strategy  of 
improving  the  range  and  quality  of  community-based  services 
through  better  coordination  of  local  agencies,  improved  adminis- 
trative procedures,  and  personnel  development  for  agency  staff. 


76C-233.1111 


Boston 


Teen  Center  Alliance 


$115,300 


The  Alliance  was  organized  in  1972,  and  now  operates  as  a 
vehicle  for  increasing  the  delinquency  prevention  effectiveness 
of  the  large  number  of  drop-in  centers  in  the  city.   It  is  an 
autonomous,  non-profit  corporation  with  an  eight-person,  full- 
time  central  staff.   The  Alliance  acts  as  a  coordinating  body  for 
the  member  teen  centers  and  encourages  youth  involvement  in  policy 
and  program  development  both  in  the  member  centers  and  in  its  own 
affairs. 
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In  1975,  the  Alliance  will  provide  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment,  staff  training,  program  support,  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  34  member  teen  centers.   Intensive  financial 
and  staff  assistance  will  be  given  to  10  priority  centers.   The 
training  program  has  been  designed  to  offer  seminars  in  such 
areas  as  agency  management,  financial  planning,  adolescent  psy- 
chology, counseling,  group  work,  planning  and  evaluation. 

3 .   Direct  Service  Projects 

The  Committee  supports  a  number  of  projects  which  respond 
to  specific  problems  often  faced  by  delinquent  youth: 

(1)  Employment:   In  a  state  faced  with  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
jobs  are  particularly  unavailable  for  young  people; 

(2)  Education:   In  many  cases,  the  regular  school  system  is  not 
able  to  provide  educational  services  that  meet  the  needs  of 
all  of  its  students.   Many  delinquents  lack  even  the  minimum 
educational  skills  needed  to  find  employment;  and 

(3)  Legal  Services:   Many  youth  cannot  avoid  formal  involvement 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system  due  to  lack  of  adequate  legal 
counsel . 

The  projects  listed  below  support  the  Committee  strategies  of 
diverting  youth  from  formal  processing  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  and  preventing  certain  "high-risk"  youth  from  committing 
criminal  acts. 

75J-312.1123     Middlesex  County      The  Group  School    $66,940 

The  Education  and  Advocacy  Program,  run  by  the  Group  School 
and  Cambridge  and  Somerville  Legal  Services,  was  established  with 
a  Committee  grant  in  1973.   It  provides  services  to  youth  from 
low-income  families  who  have  been  referred  by  the  court  or  who 
have  a  history  of  repeated  court  involvement.   The  education 
component  allows  for  the  diversion  of  a  limited  number  of  youth 
from  the  court  to  the  Group  School  which  provides  GED  training. 
The  advocacy  component  attempts  to  diminish  the  likelihood  for 
other  low-income  youth  becoming  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system.   The  overall  objectives  of  the  Group  School  are: 

(1)  To  extend  and  evaluate  an  educational  program  serving  de- 
linquent and  non-delinquent  youth  as  a  mechanism  for  divert- 
ing young  persons  from  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

(2)  To  increase  legal  and  non-legal  advocacy  assistance  for 
low- in come  youth. 
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(3)   To  train,  each  year,  at  least  six  young  people  from  low- 
income  families  to  work  as  youth  advocates. 

76C-127.1121     Lynn  Operation  Bootstrap     $9,500 

Operation  Bootstrap  will  provide  motivational  job  training 
skills  and  job  placement  to  approximately  27  youth.   Of  the  youth 
involved  in  the  project,  50%  will  be  direct  referrals  from  the 
court  and  the  police,  25%  will  be  referrals  from  agencies  serving 
youth  with  identified  problems,  and  the  final  25%  will  be  drawn 
from  a  lottery  of  interested  youth.   A  city-wide  screening  board 
will  be  established  to  review  and  refer  candidates  to  the  pro- 
gram.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  project  are  as  follows:   to 
develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  to  find  and  keep  jobs;  to 
develop  techniques  in  finding  jobs  even  where  supposedly  no  jobs 
exist;  to  develop  a  city-wide  network  of  job  training  and  place- 
ment for  youth  aged  14  to  18;  to  create  and  expand  a  master  list 
of  community  sources  for  jobs  and  training;  to  help  community 
sources  provide  on-site  job  training;  and  to  develop  and  increase 
self-confidence  and  a  sense  of  competency  through  providing  suc- 
cess experiences. 

76C-128.1129     Lawrence      Project  TRUST  $47,417 

Project  TRUST  provdies  counseling,  educational  alternatives, 
and  job  training  and  placement  to  troubled  youth  in  the  Lawrence 
community.   The  project  will  serve  approximately  85  youth  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  of  whom  25  will  participate  in  the  job 
training  and  placement  component.   Referrals  to  the  project  will 
come  from  the  Lawrence  District  Court,  Lawrence  Police  Department, 
public  schools,  and  a  variety  of  community  agencies  who  assist 
troubled  youth  such  as  the  Office  for  Children,  DPW  and  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Mental  Health  Center. 

76C-210. 1154     Boston        Juvenile  Court  $115,487 

75J-313.1154  Advocacy  Program 

The  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project  (BLAP)  initiated  the 
Juvenile  Court  Advocacy  Program  in  1972.   In  1976,  the  project 
will  continue  to  provide  legal  advocacy  and  placement  services 
to  juveniles  who  live  in  the  South  Boston,  Dorchester,  and 
Columbia  Point  communities.   The  program  will  serve  approximately 
900  youth  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  during  19  76,  of  which  90% 
will  be  delinquency  cases.   Although  the  majority  of  the  clients 
will  be  delinquency  cases,  the  project  will  continue  to  represent 
clients  with  other  legal  problems  such  as  Chapter  766,  school 
suspension  and  CHINS  cases.   The  project  receives  referrals  from 
child  related  agencies  (DYS,  TASC-J  and  various  treatment  programs) 
from  the  police,  probation  officers  and  former  clients.   The 
primary  objective  of  the  project  will  be  to  reduce  the  negative 
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influence  and  effect  of  juvenile  court  by  providing  top  quality 
legal  representation  which  will  help  to  ensure  the  success  of  a 
rehabilitative  program  worked  out  by  the  client  and  the  place- 
ment staff.   In  addition,  the  project  staff  of  seven  full-time 
attorneys  and  two  law  students  will  continue  to  help  schools 
and  community  agencies  develop  legal  education  programs  and  to 
work  for  improved  juvenile  justice  system  and  school  discipli- 
nary procedures. 

76C-205.1120      Boston        Project  React  $54,670 

Project  React  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Dorchester  YMCA  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  South  Dorchester 
area  by  providing  a  comprehensive  group  of  services  for  39  se- 
lected youth.   These  youth,  between  the  ages  of  11  and  16,  will 
be  referred  from  the  Police  Department,  Dorchester  District 
Court,  and  local  service  agencies.   The  project  will  provide 
family  and  individual  counseling,  crisis  intervention,  educational 
services  (alternative  school  setting) ,  vocational  services  (training 
and  job  placement) ,  and  recreational  services  to  youth  who  are  identi- 
fied as  CHINS  or  early  offenders.  In  addition  to  providing  direct  services  to 
these  youth,  the  project  will  work  with  the  court,  Police  Department  and  the  com- 
munity to  divert  youth  from  the  court  process  and  provide  in- 
creased service  through  existing  community  agencies. 

76C-249.1120     Chelsea       Choice  Through  $40,000 

Education 

The  Chelsea  Juvenile  Impact  Program,  sponsored  by  the  City 
of  Chelsea  and  Choice  Through  Education,  Inc.  will  operate  a 
program  to  serve  delinquent  and  predelinquent  youth  in  the 
Chelsea-Revere  area.   The  program  will  serve  35  youth  between 
13  and  17  years  of  age  who  are  referred  to  the  project  from  the 
police,  schools,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  courts,  DYS  and 
other  community  agencies.   Services  to  be  provided  include  em-^ 
ployment  and  vocational  training,  individual  and  group  counseling, 
tutoring  and  other  educational  support  through  access  to  the 
upward  bound  and  alternative  school  programs  currently  operated 
by  Choice  Thru  Education,  Inc. 

76C-122.1121     Quincy  Youth  Quincy  Work  Project     $27,900 

Commission 

The  Quincy  Youth  Commission  Work  Project  will  help  prevent ^ 
eligible  Quincy  youth  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  from  becoming 
involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system.   Eligible  youth  are 
defined  as  Quincy  residents  who  are  before  the  court  for  a  re- 
cent offense,  on  probation,  or  have  been  referred  by  the  police 
department,  court,  or  school  department.   The  major  objectives 
of  the  project  are  to  provide  job  training  and  job  placement 
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for  approximately  6  0  program  participants;  to  keep  clients  from 
dropping  out  of  school  and  enhance  their  academic  situations 
through  a  work  project;  and  to  reduce  the  recidivism  rate  of 
repeat  offenders. 

76C-217.1121     Boston        Hispanic  World  $10,000 

of  Work 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Boston  and  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower 
(CETA)  will  initiate  a  project  for  Spanish  speaking  youth  in  the 
South  End  community.   The  project  will  provide  employment  skills, 
basic  English  language  training  and  job  placement  for  2  5  youth 
referred  from  various  community  agencies,  or  the  court,  or  who 
apply  voluntarily.   Clients  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of 
age,  and  at  least  50%  will  be  adjudicated  first  offenders.   In 
addition  to  the  services  listed  above,  the  project  will  provide 
educational,  vocational,  and  personal  counseling. 

76C-225.1121     Boston        Career  Options  $11,000 

Project 

The  Career  Options  Project  will  allow  3  0  pre-high  school 
girls  to  come  in  contact  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  local  pro- 
fessional women  and  their  families.   Fifteen  of  the  participants 
will  be  referred  from  the  Dorchester  Community  School  and  other 
junior  high  schools  in  Area  III.   The  remaining  15  girls  will  be 
referred  from  Dorchester  District  Court.   The  major  objectives 
of  the  project  are  to  expose  girls  to  a  number  of  career  options 
which  will  allow  them  to  make  realistic  decisions  when  selecting 
high  school  curricula.   The  project  will  also  provide  court 
and  youth  advocates  with  a  positive,  supportive  program  for 
girls  who  are  returning  to  school  during  or  after  their  experience 
in  the  juvenile  court. 

76C-098.1123     Springfield   Alternative  School      $40,000 

The  Springfield  Alternative  School  is  a  program  for  2  0 
delinquent  and  pre-delinquent  youth  between  11  and  14  years  of 
age.   Referrals  will  come  from  the  Hampden  County  Juvenile  Court, 
the  schools  and  the  police.   All  pupils  will  be  thoroughly 
screened  through  the  C.766  process.   The  Alternative  School  will 
provide  tutoring,  behavior  and  attitudinal  counseling  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop  learning  skills.   The  project  represents 
a  corrdinated  effort  by  the  community  with  the  involvement  of  the 
juvenile  court,  American  International  College,  Springfield 
School  Department,  the  Youth  Resource  Bureau,  and  the  Junior  League 
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76C-247.1123     Brookline     New  Perspectives        $17,100 

School 

New  Perspectives  School  will  add  to  its  present  structure 
a  vocational  training  and  job  placement  component.   The  New 
Perspectives  School,  Inc.  is  a  certified  alternative  high  school 
serving  delinquent,  drug-dependent,  and  other  troubled  youth, 
aged  15  to  22,  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.   Of  the  51  youth 
currently  enrolled,  34  come  from  the  following  communities: 
Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Allston-Brighton,  Dorchester,  Roslindale, 
Somerville  and  Cambridge;  the  other  17  are  from  Brookline.   Fifty 
percent  of  the  youth  currently  enrolled  in  the  school  are  on 
probation  and  another  10%  were  informally  referred  by  the  courts. 
The  proposed  vocational  component  will  address  the  need  for  job 
development  and  placement  for  youth  who  have  been  adjudicated 
delinquent,  stigmatized  by  their  anti-social  behavior,  or  have 
eluded  formal  apprehension  by  the  police. 

76C-235.1153     Boston        Project  Intercept       $40,856 

Project  Intercept  will  provide  youths  referred  from  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  with  counseling  and  a  part-time  work  ex- 
perience in  the  human  services  field.   The  project  will  serve  21 
youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  from  the  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
and  Mattapan  areas  of  the  city.   The  employment  component  will 
provide  the  youths  with  one-on-one  supervision  in  leadership  de- 
velopment and  job  skill  training.   The  casework  component  will 
provide  individual  counseling  based  on  a  contractual  agreement 
between  the  project  participant  and  the  staff. 

76C-161.1124     Somerville    Wilderness  Program      $12,000 

The  Somerville  Wilderness  Program  will  provide  an  "Outward 
Bound"  experience  for  local  youth.   The  intent  of  the  program 
is  to  provide  youths  with  experiences  which  develop  the  strengths 
of  self -awareness ,  compassion,  responsibility,  environmental 
perception,  and  physical  fitness.   The  project  will  provide  these 
services  to  the  agencies  in  the  Somerville  Youth  Coalition  which 
serve  referrals  from  the  police,  juvenile  court,  schools  and 
neighborhood  organizations  •   Approximately  150  program  partici- 
pants will  be  pre-delinquent  and  delinquent  youths  between  the 
ages  of  13-17  who  are  referred  by  the  Coalition.   An  additional 
50  will  be  non-delinquent.   The  project  will  help  another  300 
youths  in  the  follow-up  phase  of  the  program.   This  component 
will  include  continued  support  from  various  referral  agencies, 
neighborhood  tours,  work  exposure  projects,  and  various  community 
service  projects. 
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4 .  School-Related  Programs 

The  Committee  has  previously  supported  school-related 
programs,  especially  in  Boston,  including  special  service  pro- 
grams.  Continued  support  of  the  Boston  programs  is  considered 
to  be  particularly  important  in  1976  due  to  the  problems  pro- 
duced by  the  the  initiation  of  court-ordered  desegregation. 

76C-228.1132     Boston        Tufts  Delinquency       $94,139 

Prevention  Program 

The  Tufts  Anchor  Worker  program  provides  intensive  advocacy 
for  high-risk,  pre-delinquent  youth  in  the  Tufts  Catchment  Area, 
which  is  comprised  of  Dorchester,  South  Boston,  Columbia  Point, 
and  Chinatown.   Each  of  the  seven  anchor  workers  acts  as  an 
advocate/ombudsman  for  students  who  have  been  designated  in 
need  of  help  by  teachers,  counselor,  principal,  and  in  some 
cases  the  courts.   The  anchor  worker  attempts  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  child  either  directly,  through  counseling,  companion- 
ship, or  visits  with  the  child's  family  or  peers,  or  indirectly 
through  referral  to  the  appropriate  medical,  recreational,  or 
educational  programs.   The  project  will  serve  70  to  86  clients 
in  1976.   Each  anchor  worker  will  be  on  call  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  to  serve  their  client  caseload  of  10  to  12 
youths. 

5.  Specialized  Probation/Diversion  Programs 

The  Committee  funds  several  projects  which  respond  to  the 
two  major  strategies  for  both  the  Probation/Diversion  and 
Juvenile  Justice  areas;   (1)  to  divert  minor  offenders  from  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  community  services;  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide intensive  community  services  to  more  serious  offenders  who 
might  otherwise  be  institutionalized. 

76C-068.1151     Worcester     Intensive  Juvenile      $88,000 

County        Probation 

The  Worcester  Intensive  Juvenile  Probation  project  is  a 
community -based  alternative  to  the  institutionalization  of 
juvenile  offenders.   The  program  provides  a  range  of  therapeutic 
services  to  adolescents  appearing  before  the  Worcester  Juvenile 
Court  with  the  goal  of  reducing  recidivism  and  further  involve- 
ment with  the  juvenile  justice  system.   Juveniles  are  referred 
to  this  project  as  a  condition  of  probation.   Each  of  the  100 
clients  will  receive  counseling,  family  therapy,  medical  and 
dental  examinations,  educational/vocational  services,  recreation, 
group  therapy  and  special  consideration  on  employment  opportuni- 
ties.  The  goal  of  the,  program  is  to  phase  probationers  out  of 
court  supervision  over  a  nine-month  follow-up  period,  which  may 
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involve  periodic  counseling  sessions  or  referral  to  a  community 
agency.   This  is  accomplished  through  12  weeks  of  intensive 
daily  contact,  12  weeks  of  weekly  counseling  sessions, and  12 
weeks  of  less  frequent,  but  regular,  contact  which  closes  with 
an  evaluation. 

76C-100.1151      Hampden       Intensive  Juvenile      $63,241 

County        Probation 

The  Hampden  County  Intensive  Juvenile  Probation  program 
provides  a  minimum  12-week  program  composed  of  several  components, 
including  after-school  activities,  counseling,  an  outdoor  summer 
program,  and  follow-up  services  for  approximately  150  youth  each 
year.   About  half  the  clients  attend  the  program  as  a  condition 
of  probation;  the  other  half  attend  on  a  voluntary  basis  under  a 
pre-trial  diversion  mechanism.   Eligible  referrals  to  the  project 
are  youth  between   10  and  17  years,  who  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  juvenile  court.   The  project  estimates  that 
approximately  4  00  youth  will  be  referred  to  the  program  and  ap- 
proximately 275  will  be  accepted.   Based  on  past  experiences,  92% 
of  youth  accepted  into  the  project  should  complete  the  program 
and  will  have  the  charges  against  them  dismissed. 

The  basic  program  provides  afternoon  recreation  and  arts  and 
crafts  activities  to  probationers.   The  project  also  works  with 
the  probationers,  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  parents  in 
order  to  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to  problem-solving.   A 
summer  program,  "Experiment  with  Travel,"  utilizing  Outward  Bound 
concepts,  provides  activities  for  2  0  to  30  youth.   The  follow-up 
component  includes  introduction  of  youth  to  social  service  agen- 
cies in  their  neighborhoods,  creation  of  competitive  sports  teams, 
and  a  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  program,  which  matches  community 
volunteers  with  the  probationer  on  a  one-to-one  basis.   The  pro- 
ject provides  a  training  program  and  continued  supervision  for 
these  volunteers  who  also  assist  in  the  after-school  program. 

76C-139.1153     Middlesex     Lowell  Diversion        $17,800 

County        Project 

The  Lowell  Diversion  project  will  serve  youth  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  17  who  fall  within  the  following  categories: 
status  offenders;  potential  probationers  (pre-trial)  and  potential 
DYS  commitments  (post-trial) .   Status  offenders  and  youth  who 
have  committed  delinquent  acts  will  be  referred  to  the  project  by 
the  Lowell  Juvenile  Court;  "troubled  youth"  who  have  not  yet  en- 
tered the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  referred  by  parents, 
schools,  and  police.   The  Lowell  Diversion  Project's  approach  will 
rely  on  education,  which  includes  training  and  employment;  coun- 
seling, on  an  individual  and  family  basis;  and  restitution  for 
victims  or  creative  sentencing  in  the  appropriate  instances. 
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76C-159.1153     Somerville    Dare  Girls'  $47,000 

Court  Project 

The  Dare  Girls'  Court  Project  will  divert  24  female  offen- 
ders, aged  12-17,  currently  before  the  Somerville  and  Cambridge 
courts,  from  further  involvement  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Court  charges  of  participants  may  include  truancy,  runaway, 
stubborn  child,  larceny,  idle  and  disorderly,  assault  and  battery, 
trespassing,  breaking  and  entering,  armed  robbery  and  CHINS  cases. 
The  project  proposes  to  provide  a  variety  of  approaches  to  meet 
the  needs  of  troubled  girls  such  as  group  counseling,  referral 
services  to  other  community  agencies,  family  counseling,  and 
crisis  intervention. 

76C-164.1153     New  Bedford   Juvenile  Intervention   $59,365 

Project 

The  New  Bedford  Juvenile  Intervention  Program  will  work 
directly  with  the  Police  Department  and  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
diverting  first-time  and  multiple  offenders  into  a  diagnostic  and 
counseling  program  with  recreational  and  structured  athletic 
components.   The  project  will  provide  supportive  counseling,  job 
training,  tutoring,  educational  orientation,  diagnostic  referral 
and  recreational  opportunities  to  65  program  participants.   Forty 
of  these  will  be  referred  by  the  police,  and  25  will  be  referred 
by  the  juvenile  court. 

76C-212.1153     Boston        Roxbury  Boys'  $41,373 

Club  Program 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Boston  will  conduct  a  demonstration 
diversion  and  treatment  program  serving  4  0  court  acquainted  youth 
in  the  Roxbury  community.   The  program  is  directed  at  first  and 
second  offenders  who  have  committed  a  variety  of  offenses.   Re- 
ferrals will  come  from  the  Dorchester  District  Court,  Roxbury 
Youth  Resource  Center  and  the  Roxbury  Boys'  Club.   The  program 
will  attempt  to  divert  youth  from  subsequent  criminal  activity 
and  court  appearances  by  providing  a  very  structured  and  continu- 
ous schedule  of  activities  which  include:   seminars  on  criminal 
behavior  and  the  juvenile  justice  system,  photography,  counseling, 
tutoring,  and  social,  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
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PROGRAM  76-13:   STATE  YOUTH  SERVICES 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 


As  is  outlined  in  both  Existing  Systems  and  Problems 
and  Needs,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  undergone 
a  fundamental  reorganization  in  the  last  four  years.   This 
endeavor  has  been  significantly  supported  by  Committee  funds. 
The  Department  is  now  at  an  important  stage  in  its  evolution 
from  a  traditional  correctional  agency  to  an  almost  totally 
decentralized  agency  which  largely  depends  upon  private 
community-based  care  providers. 

The  central  goal  of  the  Committee  strategy  for  the 
state  youth  authority  is  to  complete  the  transition  to  a 
purchase-of-service  agency  which  relies  largely  on  small, 
local,  private  care  providers  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
youth  for  which  it  is  responsible.   The  underlying  premise, 
on  which  this  strategy  is  based,  is  that  the  most  effective 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth  occurs  in  a  small  setting 
responsive  to  a  child's  individual  needs,  which  is  in  close 
interaction  with  the  society  in  which  the  youth  must  eventually 
learn  to  function  productively. 

In  order  to   achieve   this  goal,  the  strategy  is  divided 
into  two  major  components: 

(1)  To  provide  financial  support  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  program 
and  service  options  in  the  field  to  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Department's  clients  who  no  longer  find 
themselves  incarcerated  in  traditional  institutions. 

(2)  To  provide  financial  support  and  technical  assistance 
to  DYS  in  its  improvement  of  operations  including 
planning,  grants  management,  evaluation,  programs, 
contracting  and  information  systems . 

1.    Operations  Support 

The  Committee  sees  the  development  of  strong  central 
management  and  administration  as  the  key  to  any  purchase- 
of-service  agency's  effectiveness.   An  agency  such  as  DYS  must 
have  the  ability  to  evaluate  and  select  qualified  vendors  of  ser- 
vices and  to  monitor  the  performance  of  the  individual  private 
agencies.   There  is  also  a  need  for  a  strong  planning  capability 
that  will  enable  the  Department  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  of  services  that  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  all 
the  youth  committed  to  its  care  Finally,  there  is  a  need 
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for  solid  grant  management  and  budgeting  procedures,  to 
allow  for  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  federal  funds 
and  to  enable  DYS  to  justify  its  unusually  heavy  reliance 
on  the  purchase-of-service  category  in  its  state  budget. 

The  following  projects  address  the  overall  Committee 
strategy  of  improving  the  ability  of  DYS  to  make  decisions 
based  on  changing  needs. 

76C-180.1300     DYS      Administration  and         $100,417 
76E-256.1300  Management 

The  administration  component  will  continue  to  strengthen 
the  Department's  administrative  capability.   This  will  be 
accomplished  by  improving  budgeting  procedures,  strengthening 
the  decision-making  apparatus,  and  developing  purchase-of- 
service  procedures  and  data  processing  techniques.   A  more 
sophisticated  system  for  bidding  and  contracting  will  be 
developed.   Funding  will  also  enable  the  Department  to 
establish  a  grant  management  resource  capable  of  contributing 
services  beneficial  to  both  federal  and  state  supported 
projects.   Specific  activities  include  accounting,  auditing, 
grant  processing,  and  liaison  with  Committee  staff. 

76e-256.1300   DYS       Program  Development        $30,880 

This  project  supports  several  central  office  staff 
for  DYS  who  perform  functions  related  to  planning  for  the 
future  of  DYS  and  developing  the  programs  that  will  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  Department's  clients.   The 
objectives  of  this  project  are  to  coordinate  two  significant 
operations  within  the  Department:   program  development  and 
planning.   The  program  development  component  determines  and 
prioritizes  needs  for  future  programming;  works  with  program 
staff  to  develop  program  models;  works  to  aid  in  clearing 
roadblocks  and  defining  the  terms  of  the  program  as  contractors 
are  selected  and  projects  implemented;  monitors  operations  and 
feeds  back  information  into  new  development;  and  develops 
political  support  and  funding  sources  for  this  process. 
The  planning  component  designs  and  conducts  studies;  coordinates 
state-wide  and  nation-wide  information  for  DYS;  and  advises  and 
participates  in  administrative  reorganization  and  improvement. 

76E-256.1300    DYS       Evaluation  Unit  $60,000 

There  is  no  single  function  more  critical  to  a  purchase- 
of-service   agency  than  its  ability  to  assess  in  a  consistent 
and  professional  manner  the  quality  and  responsiveness  of  the 
program  to  which  it  delegates  its  authority  to  care  for  its 
clients.   During  1975  DYS  completely  reorganized  its  evaluation 
unit  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  determine 
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in  an  organized  fashion  whether  its  contractors  are  delivering 
adequate  services  to  the  Department's  clients.   The  significant 
changes  proposed  in  the  process  of  DYS  evaluation  for  1976 
are  to  set  up  an  outside  advisory  and  monitoring  board;  to 
promulgate  detailed  program  standards;  to  improve  the  objectivity 
of  the  process  by  scheduling  evaluators  from  outside  the  region 
in  which  the  program  functions;  to  add  a  lawyer  to  the  evaluation 
staff  to  provide  expertise  when  evaluating  locked  programs,  and 
to  work  on  drafting  and  promulgation  of  standards  for  all  programs; 
and  to  increase  the  use  of  training  and  include  on-site 
participation  of  trainers  in  evaluation. 

2 .    Detention  Programs 

The  majority  of  the  state's  secure  detention  facilities 
have  been  eliminated  with  the  conversion  of  the  Westfield 
and  Worcester  detention  centers  to  Intensive  Care  facilities 
for  adjudicated  youth,  and  the  projected  closing  of  the 
Roslindate  facility.   The  comprehensive  detention  plan  for 
DYS,  begun  under  the  1974  block  grant,  provides  several 
more  humane  and  individualized  alternatives  to  these  jail- 
like facilities. 

As  alternatives  to  the  traditional  system  of  locked,  barred 
buildings  divided  into  cells  which  contain  24-100  beds,  the 
new  detention  facilities  range  from  one-on-one  living  arrangements 
to  twenty-bed  units.   The  new  facilities,  which  are  administered 
by  private  contractors,  emphasize  medical  and  social  services, 
family  visits,  and  voluntary  counselling.   The  assigned  youth 
spend  one  day  to  three  months  in  these  settings  awaiting  arraign- 
ment, trial,  or  placement  in  a  community  setting. 

76C-180.1300    DYS         Children  in  Crisis        $259,918 
76E-256.1300  Secure  Detention 

This  project  provides  secure  detention  for  22  pre-trial 
youth  who  fall  into  three  categories:   bindover  cases  to  the 
Superior  Court;  repeat  offenders  or  those  who  have  committed 
serious  offenses;  and  continual  runners  who  are  involved  in 
crime.   The  average  stay  for  detention  ranges  from  one  week 
to  45  days  during  which  time  the  program  provides  a  variety 
of  necessary  services.   These  include  education  counseling, 
court  liaison  services  for  each  client,  psychiatric  and  social 
testing  and  recreation  facilities. 
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76C-180.1300    DYS        DARE  Mentor  Program      $27,568 

This  project  is  an  effort  to  implement  a  program  for 
detained  youth  and  those  youth  awaiting  placement  after 
court  disposition  within  Region  III.   It  is  a  mentor/shelter 
care  program  with  two  basic  parts  within  the  same 
administrative  structure:   a  four-bed  headquarters  for  the 
program  and  an  on-call  group  of  individuals  who  are  available 
to  accept  youth  on  a  24-hour  a  day,  seven  day  a  week  basis. 

The  shelter  care  component  is  a  small  group  living  situa- 
tion with  around-the-clock  staff,  and  a  one  to  one  relation- 
ship between  the  youth  and  the  mentor.   In  either  case,  basic 
diagnostic  information  is  gathered,  liaison  with  legal  and 
family  supports  are  provided.   Every  effort  is  made  to  mini- 
mize the  disruption  of  detention  in  the  lives  of  the  pre-court 
youth.   The  post-court  youth  focus  mainly  on  development  of 
plans  for  the  future  by  examining  resources  and  coordinating 
with  the  necessary  decision  makers. 


3.    Structured  Treatment  Programs 

a.    Intensive  Care  Programs 

The  intensive  care  programs  respond  to  the  strategy  of 
providing  comprehensive  rehabilitative  services  to  serious 
offenders  in  small,  individualized  settings  close  to  the 
community. 

DYS  has  facilities  to  treat  approximately  100  adjudicated 
youth  who  require  secure  settings  with  close  supervision  and 
guidance.   These  children,  termed  intensive  care  youths,  are 
screened  by  a  team  of  DYS  employees  and  private  program 
personnel  for  admission  to  specific  intensive  care  programs. 
The  Department  has  determined  that  intensive  care  programs  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  small  number  of  committed 
youth  who  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 
very  serious  mental  or  emotional  problems;  an  extremely  long 
history  of  involvement  in  the  juvenile  justice  system;  a 
continuous  pattern  of  running  away  from  placement  or  defaulting 
on  court  appearances;  and  behavior  that  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  their  own  or  to  others'  physical  security. 

The  existing  facilities  offer  three  to  nine  months  of 
care  and  support  in  a  secure  setting.   In  order  to  facilitate 
the  youth's  attitude  and  behavior  changes,  the  staff  utilizes 
small  group  education  and  tutoring,  cultural  exposure,  and 
supervised  contact  with  family,  friends,  and  community.   Upon 
completion  of  the  intensive  care  program,  the  youths  are  then 
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placed  in  less  structured  environments  with  sufficient 
support   services  to  permit  adjustment  to  more  normal  life- 
styles. 

76E-256.1300    DYS  Worcester  Intensive      $58,591 

Care 

In  1976  this  project  will  shift  its  focus  almost 
exclusively  to  the  aftercare  phase  of  the  intensive  care  program, 
Recidivism  is  often  the  result  of  allowing  youths  to  regress 
through  inattention  subsequent  to  an  intense  program  experience. 
The  staff  in  this  program  will  be  involved  with  youth  in  the 
initial  one  to  three  month  period  after  which  they  have  left 
the  secure  setting  and  are  in  transitional  foster  homes.   This 
allows  for  staff  supervision  in  a  less  structured,  more 
normal  environment  which  eases  the  shock  of  reintegration 
for  the  youth. 


76C-180.1300    DYS  Westfield  Intensive     $55,621 

Care 

Committee  funds  will  continue  support  of  the  psychologi- 
cally oriented  Westfield  Intensive  Care  unit  for  24  youth. 
The  program  employs  five  full-time  and  two  part-time  profes- 
sionals.  It  depends  heavily  on  psychiatric  consulting  for 
both  case  work  and  program  guidance.   Those  youth  who  have  had 
several  predominantly  negative  experiences  with  police,  courts, 
DYS,  and  authority  figures  in  general  will  be  exposed  to  a 
well-trained  and  responsive  staff.   This  contact,  combined 
with  a  variety  of  well-structured  activities  which  expose  the 
youth  to  new  experiences  and  opportunities,  is  expected  to 
reorient,  in  six  to  nine  months,  the  youth's  attitudes  about 
antisocial  conduct.   Reintegration  into  a  less  structured 
setting  close  to  home  is  the  final  step. 


7 6C- 18 0.1300    DYS  YMCA  Intensive         $96,967 

Care 

This  is  an  intensive  care  program  for  12  youth  which  is 
located  in  a  building  on  the  grounds  of  Boston  State  Hospital. 
The  project's  clients  are  a  group  of  severely  disturbed 
youths  who  have  found  delinquent  behavior  and  attitudes  to 
be  a  relatively  effective  short  term  method  of  structuring 
their  lives.   The  activities  within  this  setting  will  include 
a  strong  vocational  component  as  well  as  education,  recreation, 
and  counseling.   Intake  will  be  controlled  through  the  inten- 
sive care  team. 
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b.    Intensive  Care  Support 

The  Committee  has  realized  the  importance  of  intensive 
care  by  providing  $800,000  in  two  years  to  the  development 
and  support  of  that  effort.   By  all  accounts,  the  results 
have  been  mixed.   The  following  project  represents  an  effort 
by  DYS  to  address  the  shortcomings  in  the  existing  operation 
by  seeking  support  and  expertise  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment's own  resources. 


76C-180.1300    DYS 


Intensive  Care 
Support  System 


$44,000 


This  project  will  provide  support  to  improve  the  quality 
of  intensive  care  program  implementation.   19  76  funds  will 
be  used  to  bring  to  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  personnel 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  train  intensive  care 
program  staff,  improve  program  design  and  implementation,  and 
structure  special  program  components  to  meet  the  needs  of 
particular  youth.   Support  will  also  be  provided  to  intensive 
care  management  to  restructure  their  methods  of  control  and 
accountabi lity . 


c.    Region  VI  Treatment 


The  area  served  by  this  program  will  be  Suffolk  County, 
which  is  the  site  of  the  highest  rate  of  delinquency  in  the 
state  and  which  has  the  lowest  number  of  service  programs 
of  any  kind  per  capita. 


76E-256.1300 


DYS 


Structured 
Treatment  I 


$90,000 


This  project  is  a  secure  residential  treatment  program 
which  will  serve  twelve  boys  between  11  1/2  and  14  1/2  years 
of  age.   The  clients  will  have  committed  serious  offenses  or 
will  be  repeat  runners  from  less  structured  settings.   The 
services  provided  by  this  program  will  be  educational  services, 
individual  counseling,  therapy,  recreational  programs  and 
family  counseling.   The  Department  views  this  program  as  a 
method  of  reaching  some  of  its  younger  and  more  difficult 
clients  in  an  effort  to  divert  them  before  they  are  committed 
to  intensive  care  programs  with  an  older  and  more  volatile 
population. 
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d.    Department  of  Mental  Health  Programs 

The  following  two  projects  represent  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services, 
Office  for  Children,  and  the  state  Department  of  Education 
to  design  programs   for  youth  with  serious  psychiatric  and 
behavior  problems. 


76E-135.1372   Department  of       Bridgewater        $159,300 

Mental  Health       Diversion  IV 

The  program  intake  for  Bridgewater  Diversion  IV  will  be 
through  the  Region  IV  interdepartmental  team  consisting  of 
the  regional  directors  of  the  participating  agencies.   This 
team  currently  exists  to  resolve  issues  of  service  delivery 
for  youth  who  cannot  be  served  by  existing  programs.   DMH 
will  provide  the  facility,  the  renovations,  the  equipment 
and  all  the  administrative  overhead  and  supervision.   The 
Department  of  Education  will  support,  through  local  education 
authorities,  the  day  program  of  education,  recreation  and 
therapy.   LEAA  funds  will  provide  a  director,  evening  and 
clinical  staff  as  well  as  food  supplies.   This  combination  of 
three  line  agencies  in  developing  the  program  has  produced  a 
prototype  which  can  meet  the  variety  of  development  needs 
that  these  youth  have.   The  staff  will  include  teachers,  vo- 
cational instructors,  a  part  time  psychiatrist,  psychiatric 
nurse,  social  worker,  and  child  care  staff.   The  program 
will  be  structured  for  12  to  15  hours  per  day. 

76E-214.13  72   Department  of        Bridgewater      $233,100 

Mental  Health        Diversion  VI 

This  project  will  provide  in-depth  and  long-term  services 
to  twelve  youths  who  have  been  found  to  exhibit  substantial 
need  for  psychiatric  treatment  because  of  their  violent  and 
aggressive  behavior.   The  Department  of  Mental  Health  will 
assume  building  and  routine  support  costs,  the  Department  of 
Education  will  provide  a  day  school  program  and  LEAA  support 
will  cover  evening,  night,  and  clinical  staff,  food,  and 
extensive  remodeling  of  the  Fuller  Mental  Health  Center 
which  is  located  in  Region  VI.   The  total  program  will  offer 
a  variety  of  professional  services  to  clients  including 
diagnostic  testing,  educational  services,  vocational  training, 
counseling,  psychiatric  treatment,  recreational  programming, 
and  development  of  community  contacts  for  each  youth. 
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PROGRAM  76-19:   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CJIS) 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

As  early  as  1970  the  Committee  realized  that  Massachu- 
setts' existing  manual  procedures  for  maintaining  criminal 
offender  records  were  obsolete    and  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  incoming  information 
and  inquiries.   The  frequency  of  errors  and  omissions  and 
the  time  and  effort  required  for  authorized  personnel  to 
obtain  needed  information  severely  hamper  essential  criminal 
justice  operations,  e.g.,  bail  and  sentencing  decisions, 
and  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  assemble  valid  aggregate 
statistics  based  on  criminal  histories.   The  unavailability 
of  fundamental  records  and  statistics  in  turn  permits  a 
variety  of  managerial  problems  and  substantive  abuses  to 
go  undetected  or  unremedied.   A  criminal  justice  system 
must  have  complete,  accurate,  and  readily  available  records 
if  it  is  to  operate  efficiently  and  fairly. 

After  consultant  studies  and  meetings  among  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  affected,  the  Committee  determined  that  the 
best  approach  to  improving  the  handling  of  the  Commonwealth's 
criminal  offender  record  information  was  to  develop  and 
implement  a  fully  automated  statewide  system  combining 
individual  records  from  arrest,  court  processing  and 
rehabilitation.   Since  its  inception  in  1970,  this  effort 
has  been  called  the  Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
(CJIS) .   Each  Committee  Plan  since  1971  has  allocated  funds 
to  support  the  development  of  the  system. 

The  administrative  basis  for  CJIS  was  laid  by  the 
passage  of  Chapter  805  of  the  Acts  of  1972,  which  for  the 
first  time  established  an  executive  body  for  the  handling 
and  accessibility  of  criminal  offender  records  in  Massachu- 
setts.  Chapter  8  05  created  a  new  state  agency,  the  Criminal 
History  Systems  Board,  and  entrusted  it  with  control  of  the 
state's  basic  criminal  records  as  well  as  responsibility  for 
establishing  rules  and  regulations  affecting  all  offender- 
specific  records.   Chapter  805  also  authorized  the  CHSB  to 
develop  and  operate  an  automatic  criminal  offender  record 
information  system  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

CJIS  will  be  one  of  two  linked  statewide  automated 
systems  which  together  will  serve  all  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.   CJIS  will  serve  all  the  records  and  data 
processing  needs  of  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government.   (Records  in  CJIS  will  also 
be  available  to  the  judiciary  at  their  option.) 
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The  other  statewide  data  system,  the  Judicial  Data 
Processing  Center  (JDPC)  will  serve  the  records  and  data 
processing  needs  of  the  judicial  branch  of  government, 
including  both  civil  and  criminal  court.   JDPC  also 
receives  support  from  the  Committee  and  LEAA  discretionary 
funds. 


CJIS  and  JDPC  will  be  administratively  independent  and 
separate.   Therefore  the  two  systems  will  logically  exchange 
data  in  order  to  track  offenders  through  the  system.   The 
various  information  systems  maintained  on  JDPC  will  likely 
obtain  basic  information  on  offenders  from  CJIS,  while  CJIS 
will  rely  on  JDPC  for  selected  elements  of  information  on 
the  processing  of  offenders  in  the  courts  and  the  court 
status  of  individual  offenders. 

The  activities  authorized  under  this  program  fall 
into  three  groups : 

(1)  The  development  of  the  CJIS  system  itself; 

(2)  The  advance  development  of  an  automated  information 
base  of  criminal  history  records  for  the  system, 
known  as  the  Criminal  History  Record  Conversion 
(CHRC)  project;  and 

(3)  The  modification/maintenance  and  implementation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  access  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
offender  record  information  (CORI) . 

76C-118.1962   Committee  on         Criminal  Justice    $135,000 

Criminal  Justice     Information  System 

The  three  years  since  the  passage  of  Chapter  805  have 
been  used  to  complete  development  of  the  detailed  system 
specifications,  selection  of  a  system  contractor,  and 
negotiation  of  a  final  contract  for  system  procurement. 
While  the  detailed  CJIS  system  design  currently  occupies 
several  volumes,  its  major  features  can  be  summarized 
briefly.   In  LEAA's  terminology,  CJIS  is  a  CCH/OBTS 
(computerized  criminal  history/offender-based  transaction 
statistics)  system,  i.e.,  it  is  designed  to  automatically 
store  and  access  individual  criminal  offender  records, 
combining  in  a  standard  format  the  basic  information  needs 
of  police,  prosecution,  judicial,  and  correctional  agencies. 
However,  these  records  will  be  specially  coded  to  allow 
compilation  of  aggregated  management  statistics  based  on 
an  accounting  of  individual  offenders  proceeding  through  the 
system.   The  software  required  to  allow  such  operations  is 
highly  complex,  but  when  implemented  will  be  an  unusually 
powerful  management  and  research  tool,  generating  statistics 
on  both  the  internal  operations  of  a  single  agency  and  the 
comprehensive  performance  of  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
a  whole. 
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(1)   General  System  Characteristics 

CJIS  will  consist  of  a  very  large  central  data  pro- 
cessing system  using  dual  computers  to  ensure  reliability. 
Data  input  to  the  system  and  inquiries  from  the  system 
will  be  made  via  terminals  located  in  criminal  justice 
agencies  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   The  system  will 
use  a  network  of  secure  lines  for  communication.   Only 
authorized  criminal  justice  personnel  will  have  access 
to  individual-specific  information  stored  in  the  system, 
and  special  measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  information  coming  into  the  system. 

The  computer  system  will  include  procedures  for 
identifying  users  of  the  system,  limiting  access  to  valid 
users  and  securing  files  against  unauthorized  access  and/or 
operations.   The  managers  of  the  system  will  be  able  to 
control,  recall,  and  audit  all  access  and  dissemination  of 
CORI.   The  computer  programs  will  contain  additional 
measures  which  will  assure  the  security  and  privacy  of  CORI. 
Finally,  the  terminals  will  contain  features  which  will  dis- 
allow unauthorized  access  and  use. 

All  CJIS  procedures  relating  to  criminal  history  record 
information  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter  805 
as  well  as  the  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board.   Additional  changes  in  the 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  criminal  offender  records 
could  be  implemented  on  a  statewide  basis  through  changes 
in  the  system  software.   Individual  records  or  the  records 
on  entire  categories  of  offenders  can  be  changed,  sealed, 
purged,  or  expunged  as  directed  by  the  courts  and  the 
Legislature.   The  system  will  ensure  that  the  offender 
records  used  by  the  criminal  justice  system  are  current, 
consistent,  and  accurate;  errors  and  redundancies  will  be 
much  more  easily  detected  in  a  consolidated  and  automated 
file. 

In  addition  to  its  basic  criminal  history  function, 
CJIS  will  incorporate  an  existing  statewide  police  informa- 
tion network,  LEAPS  (Law  Enforcement  Agency  Processing 
System) ,  which  is  presently  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety.   LEAPS  maintains  files  on  wanted  and  missing 
persons,  stolen  vehicles,  number  plates  and  other  articles, 
firearms  registrations,  and  suspended  or  revoked  drivers' 
licenses.   The  existing  LEAPS  telecommunications  network 
will  be  used  to  give  police  agencies  access  to  basic  criminal 
history  information  from  CJIS;  new  lines  and  terminals  will 
be  installed  to  provide     criminal  justice  agencies 
with  detailed  criminal  histories. 

The  CHSB  is  developing  CJIS  as  a  basic  computer  utility 
for  the  criminal  justice  system.   The  large  twin  central 
processing  units,  the  extensive  memory,  and  the  statewide 
remote  access  capability  required  to  perform  its  basic 
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criminal  offender  record  information  processing  function 
will  allow  CJIS  to  provide  a  number  of  other,  more 
specialized  services  for  particular  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  at  little  additional  cost.   The  first  such 
specialized  system  will  be  the  Corrections/Parole  Manage- 
ment Information  System,  which  is  being  developed  separately 
but  will  be  incorporated  in  the  CJIS  software  as  part  of 
the  development  contract. 

More  detailed  information  on  the  various  components 
of  the  system  is  available  on  request  from  the  Committee's 
Systems  Engineering  staff. 

(2)   Current  Status  of  CJIS  Development 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1975  finds  the  CJIS  system  at  a 
critical  stage  of  its  development.   After  three  years  of 
development  and  repeated  changes,  the  CHSB  has  arrived  at 
a  complete,  detailed,  and  self -consistent  set  of  regulations. 
A  system  contractor,  Burroughs,  has  been  selected  after  an 
extended  competitive  bidding  process.   Finally,  on  the  basis 
of  the  specifications,  the  Criminal  History  System  Board 
has  negotiated  a  final  contract  for  system  development. 

At  this  point  the  critical  issue  concerns  access  and 
control  of  criminal  history  records,  which  are  currently 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation, 
part  of  the  judicial  branch  of  government.   Since  CJIS  will 
be  operated  by  the  CHSB,  an  executive  agency,  the  courts 
believe  that  relinquishing  their  direct  control  over  the 
processing  of  court  transactions  —  needed  to  update  criminal 
offender  records  —  would  jeopardize  their  independence  and 
interfere  with  the  separation  of  powers  in  Massachusetts. 
This  issue  between  the  judiciary  and  the-  executive  branch 
of  government  has  not  been  resolved  as  of  this  date. 

After  five  years '  development  work  and  the  commitment 
of  several  million  dollars  in  LEAA  block  and  discretionary 
funds,  the  Committee  and  the  CHSB  are  unwilling  to  allow  this 
conflict  to  prevent  Massachusetts  from  developing  an  automated 
criminal  offender  record  system.   Termination  of  the  CJIS 
effort  would  have  very  serious  consequences  throughout  the 
criminal  justice  system.   A  number  of  criminal  justice 
agencies  have  based  their  own  information  system  development 
efforts  on  the  eventual  implementation  of  CJIS.   More 
important,  since  CJIS  is  the  core  component  of  Massachusetts' 
Comprehensive  Data  Systems  program,  LEAA  will  cancel  eight 
separate  CDS  discretionary  grants  already  awarded,  and  will 
refuse  to  consider  any  further  CDS  applications  from 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice  agencies,  if  the  CJIS  system 
will  not  be  implemented. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  an  alternative  approach  to  the 
development  of  a  criminal  offender  record  system  which  will 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  CHSB  and  federal  security 

and  privacy  regulations,  the  Committee  staff  will  work 

with  representatives  of  user  agencies,  the  CHSB,  and  LEAA 

to  identify  other  means  of  developing  the  basic  input  of 

court  transaction  information  needed  for  CJIS'  operation. 

Several  alternatives  exist,  e.g.,  a  prosecutorial-based  system, 

etc.      Once  a  particular  approach  has  been  selected, 

the  Committee  staff  will  utilize  consultant  assistance 

to  make  any  necessary  modifications  in  the  current  system 

design.   LEAA  has  approved  a  four-month  extension  of  all 

CDS  discretionary  awards  to  allow  this  redesign  process 

to  take  place.   A  firm  system  design  will  be  completed 

in  three  months,  leaving  the  last  month  for  state  approval. 

A  contract  for  final  system  development  and  implementation 

is  expected  to  be  signed  in  April,  1976. 

All  further  steps  required  for  delivery  of  a  tested 
system  will  proceed  according  to  a  complex 
schedule,  allowing  the  system  to  begin  operation  in 
1978. 

Much  of  the  money  needed  to  support  the  remaining 
phases  of  CJIS  development  and  implementation  has  been 
allocated  and  reserved  in  the  Committee's  1974  and  1975 
plans.   In  1976  additional  funds  will  be  required  for  only 
one  component  of  the  CJIS  project,  preparation  of  the  site 
and  installation  of  security  measures. 

(3)   Site  Renovation  and  Physical  Security 

In  addition  to  the  basic  costs  of  procuring  and 
installing  the  computer  mainframe  and  telecommunications 
network,  a  number  of  one-time  expenditures  will  be  necessary 
for  physical  improvements  to  ensure  the  physical  security 
of  the  CJIS  system  and  provide  a  satisfactory  operating 
environment  for  the  computer  hardware.   The  CJIS  system 
will  be  located  in  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  the 
existing  Department  of  Public  Safety  building  at  1010 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  the  site  of  the  present  LEAPS 
system.   Extensive  remodeling  is  necessary  before  this  space 
will  be  ready  to  accommodate  the  system  hardware  for  CJIS. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  including  expansion  of  air 
conditioning,  completion  of  the  system  power  supply  and 
substation,  improvement  of  security  safeguards,  and  the 
renovation  of  existing  office  space  for  state  and  con- 
tractor personnel.   Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
completed  and  a  specification  is  ready  for  release. 

The  total  cost  of  all  preparatory  work  at  the  site  will 
be  approximately  $600,000.   Of  this,  approximately  $200,000 
has  been  requested  in  the  state  budget  for  FY  1977.   The 
difference  between  these  figures  will  be  borne  by  FY  1976 
Part  C  funds  plus  a  limited  amount  of  funding  retained  from 
previous  plans.   In  addition,  funds  allocated  in  the  1975 
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plan  for  physical  security  safeguards  will  be  used  to 
install  special  locks,  alarms,  and  expansion  of  an  existing 
closed-circuit  television  surveillance  at  the  CJIS  site. 
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on  Criminal  Justice  Record  Conversion 

While  work  is  proceeding  on  the  design  of  CJIS  software 
and  the  procurement  and  installation  of  the  basic  hardware 
needed  for  the  system,  the  Committee  and  the  CHSB  believes 
that  it  is  vital  to  continue  preparing  the  criminal  history 
information  which  CJIS  will  store. 

No  matter  how  well  designed  the  hardware  and  software 
of  an  information  system,  it  is  useless  until  it  has  been 
"filled"  with  information  required  by  its  users.   In  the 
case  of  CJIS  this  is  a  serious  problem,  because  the  amount 
of  criminal  history  information  to  be  transferred  to  machine- 
processible  format  is  potentially  enormous.   While  it  would 
be  possible  to  implement  CJIS  as  an  "empty"  system,  allowing 
the  regular  system  operations  staff  and  system  users  to  con- 
vert offender  records  to  machine-processible  format  as  they 
were  required  for  the  regular  business  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  this  would  seriously  limit  the  usefulness  of  the 
system  during  the  first  several  years  of  its  life.   In 
addition,  starting  empty  would  have  prevented  the  early 
resolution  of  many  problems  which  were  encountered  in 
converting  the  highly  variable  manual  records  into  a 
standard  coded  automated  form. 

The  only  alternative  to  starting  empty  is  to  establish 
a  special  project  which  will  convert  criminal  history 
records  to  automated  format  and  then  continuously  update 
them  until  the  CJIS  system  is  operational.   While  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  convert  all  criminal  offender  records 
in  advance,  this  turns  out  to  be  unnecessary:   a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  updates  and  inquiries  concern  a  relatively 
small  group  of  active  offenders.   If  only  these  records  were 
converted  when  CJIS  becomes  operational,  the  system  would 
still  be  able  to  immediately  satisfy  a  large  majority  of  all 
requests  for  information,  allowing  other  active  records 
to  be  converted  on  a  per-inquiry  basis. 

This  strategy  of  partial  conversion,  concentrating  on 
the  records  of  active  offenders,  was  the  approach  adopted 
by  the  Committee  in  late  1971.   The  task  of  actually  con- 
solidating, checking,  and  converting  criminal  records  is  so 
complex  and  the  volume  of  records  to  be  converted  so  large 
that  the  Committee  has  developed  CHRC,  a  specially  designed 
automated  system  to  manipulate  and  store  the  records  until 
CJIS  becomes  operational.   The  Committee  expects  to  provide 
limited  support  to  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  to 
continue  the  existing  CHRC  project  until  1977,  at  which  point 
the  CJIS  system  will  be  able  to  assume  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  updating  the  converted  records. 
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(1)   Basic  Record  Conversion  Activities 

The  CHRC  system  is  designed  to  consolidate  criminal 
arrest  identification  records  (fingerprint  cards) ,  held 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  with  criminal  history 
data  held  by  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  (Court  First 
Appearance,  Continued  Case,  Probation  Results,  and 
Additional  Record  Slips)  and  the  incarceration  information 
(Massachusetts  Correctional  Histories)  kept  by  the 
Department  of  Correction.   Before  these  records  can  be 
converted  to  machine-processible  format,  the  information 
on  the  records  must  be  organized,  standardized,  and  —  most 
important  —  checked  for  accuracy.   The  CHRC  system  must 
substantially  upgrade  as  well  as  automate  the  criminal 
history  records  which  it  processes.   Uniformity  and  com- 
pleteness in  such  things  as  offense  and  disposition  coding 
and  abbreviations  are  absolute  essentials  in  a  computerized 
system.   The  actual  data  items  available  on  the  converted 
records  produced   by  CHRC  are  a  subset  of  the  total  array 
of  data  items  that  will  eventually  be  maintained  on  CJIS, 
because  the  missing  data  items  have  never  been  collected 
before  and  are  available  on  current  manual  records. 

Once  a  court  request  is  received,  CHRC  requests  DPS 
to  search  for  a  valid  identification  record  on  the  offender. 
(No  record  can  be  converted  unless  a  fingerprint  card  is 
available  to  establish  positive  identification.)   If  an 
identification  record  exists,  CHRC  requests  available 
criminal  history  and  corrections  records.   A  computer  in 
the  CHRC  site  generates  standard  formats  on  the  screens 
of  the  CRT  terminals  at  the  source  agencies;  the  user 
agency  clerks  fit  their  responses  to  these  formats,  pro- 
ducing a  standardized  consolidated  criminal  history  record. 
The  computer  excludes  responses  which  violate  pre-defined 
rules  of  acceptability,  eliminating  a  variety  of  common  human 
errors.   After  auditing,  the  information  is  stored  on 
magnetic  tape;  the  tape  in  turn  is  batch-processed  by  a 
larger  computer  at  DPS  headquarters,  creating  a  master 
file  of  converted  criminal  history  records,  and  the  con- 
verted records  are  verified  on  a  sample  basis  against  the 
original  source  documents.   This  master  file  is  then  con- 
tinuously updated  with  new  information  provided  by  the 
source  agencies;  this  updating  of  converted  records  must 
continue  until  CHRC  is  merged  into  an  operational  CJIS 
system  in  1977. 

As  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975,  CHRC  had  devoted 
approximately  36  months  to  the  conversion  of  criminal 
offender  records.    CHRC's  first  year  of  support  (70-117d) 
went  for  procurement  of  equipment,  system  and  program 
design,  and  training;  and  one-half  of  the  second  year 
(72-191)  was  devoted  to  the  tracking  of  over  30,000 
offenders  through  the  district  courts  for  the  production 
of  offender-based  judicial  statistics.   To  date  CHRC  has 
converted  over  42,4  00  individual  criminal  history  records, 
each  including  arrests,  court  proceedings  and  corrections 
information. 
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(2)  Additional  Responsibilities 

As  part  of  the  record  conversion  process,  the  CHRC 
project  performs  a  number  of  other  functions  for  the 
criminal  justice  system.   Each  of  these  roles  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Commonwealth's  manual  records 
as  well  as  to  the  production  of  automated  records. 

(a)  CHRC  has  developed  an  automated  MSBI  file  to  permit 
search  of  names  against  MBI  numbers.   The  names  are 
encoded  in  a  way  that  minimizes  errors  due  to  mis- 
spellings.  The  file,  which  is  maintained  on  the 
Burroughs  computer  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  contains  about  467,000  names.   Names  that 
cannot  be  located  on  the  manual  DPS  index  file 
(because  of  misplacements)  frequently  can  be 
located  by  a  search  of  the  automated  file.   The 
CHRC  staff  maintains  this  file  and  responds  to 
requests  from  DPS. 

(b)  The  CHRC  staff  submits  approximately  200  arrest 
records  into  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  files 
each  day. 

(c)  Since  the  DPS  section  responsible  for  classifying 
fingerprints  is  understaffed,  the  CHRC  staff  has 
had  to  supplement  their  efforts.   CHRC  classifies 
about  65  fingerprints  each  day. 

(d)  CHRC  has  developed  standardized  offense  abbreviations 
to  ensure  that  all  records  can  be  precisely  inter- 
preted.  During  the  conversion  process  the  operators 
must  interpret  the  existing  manual  records  in  order 
to  convert  them  to  current  standards;  this  increases 
the  time  required  for  conversion  of  each  record  and 
also  necessitates  subsequent  checking  to  ensure  that 
the  interpretations  are  accurate. 

(e)  CHRC  developed  a  set  of  uniform  crime  codes  to  show 
correspondence  between  Massachusetts  law  and  federal 
definitions.   As  with  the  abbreviations,  the  operators 
must  assign  the  offense  code  as  part  of  the  daily 
conversion  task. 

(3)  Cost  Analysis 


Record  consolidation  and  conversion  is  expensive.   In 
1974  the  estimated  average  cost  of  a  converted  criminal 
offender  record  —  including  labor,  overhead,  materials 
and  supplies,  and  computer  maintenance,  but  excluding  the 
costs  incurred  by  DPS  in  the  course  of  record  conversion 
—  was  $24.35.  The  average  cost  now  has  been 

reduced  to  $13.6  3.   Part  of  the  high  cost  of  the  records 
currently  being  converted  is  due  to  the  CHRC  policy  of 
selecting  only  the  records  of  active,  serious  offenders 
for  conversion.   For  records  converted  by  1974,  the  size 
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of  the  arrest  segment  of  subject's  criminal  history 
averaged  5.6  records  and  the  court  segment  averaged  31.0 
records.   As  more  records  have  been  converted,  the  focus 
has  shifted  to  offenders  with  relatively  shorter  and  less 
complex  records.   For  the  records  being  converted  by  CHRC, 
the  arrest  segment  averages  2.0  seconds  and  the  court 
segment  averages  13.6  records. 

The  CHRC  conversion  rate   averages   11 0  records  per 
day;  this  may  be  increased,  perhaps  to  as  many  as  125  per 
day,  if  the  complexity  of  the  records  being  converted  con- 
tinues to  drop.   However,  this  depends  on  the  effect  of  the 
existing  rules  and  regulations  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board,  and  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  existing  manual  files. 

The  high  cost  of  record  conversion  is  not  unique  to 
Massachusetts;  every  other  state  which  is  attempting  to 
automate  existing  manual  criminal  offender  records  has 
encountered  similar  problems.   However,  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  CHRC  and  most  of  the  record 
conversion  efforts  in  other  states:   CHRC  consolidates, 
checks,  standardizes,  and  converts  virtually  all  of  the 
criminal  history  information  available  in  the  manual 
records  of  any  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  agency; 
the  consolidated  CHRC  records  are  of  substantially  the 
same  quality  as  records  which  will  be  created  on  an  on- 
going basis  within  the  CJIS  system  once  it  is  operational. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  other  states  are  merely  automating 
the  FBI's  "Rap"  sheets;  since  these  records  have  at  best 
only  partial  disposition  information,  both  practical  and 
legal  questions  have  been  raised  about  these  states'  record 
conversion  efforts. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  most  of  the  costs  of 
CHRC  processing  of  a  record  go  not  for  conversion  to 
automated  format  but  for  much  more  basic  operations  which 
will  be  necessary  sooner  or  later  even  if  the  records  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  manual  form:   consolidation  of  in- 
formation now  held  by  different  agencies;  checking  for 
errors,  omissions,  and  redunancies  in  entries;  imposing 
uniform  offense  coding  and  standardized  abbreviations;  and 
updating  records  to  include  recent  arrests,  court  trans- 
actions, and  changes  in  correctional  status.   The  importance 
of  automation  per  se  is  that  these  consolidated,  corrected, 
standardized,  updated  records  can  only  be  kept  current  and 
accurate  at  reasonable  cost  by  using  computerized  access 
and  maintenance  procedures. 

76C-082.1931   Criminal  History   Criminal  Offender   '$99,000 

Systems  Board      Record  Administra- 
tion 

The  CHSB  and  the  Security  and  Privacy  Council  are  res- 
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ponsible  for  the  administration  of  Massachusetts'  Criminal 
Offender  Record  Information  Act  (Ch.  6  §§167-178  M.G.L.). 
Under  this  mandate,  the  CHSB  has  established  a  body  of  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of,  and  access  to, 
criminal  history  record  information,  e.g.,  security  and 
privacy  safeguards,  limitations  on  the  dissemination  of 
criminal  history  records,  and  certification  of  agencies  to 
review  criminal  offender  record  information.   If  these 
regulations  are  to  have  their  intended  impact,  the  public 
must  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  criminal  justice 
agencies  must  be  notified  of  their  obligations  under  the 
Act.   In  addition,  many  agencies  will  require  technical 
assistance  in  order  to  fully  comply  with  the  Board's  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  Board  must  develop  arrangements 
for  continuous  direct  monitoring  of  compliance. 

This  project  will  continue  support  initiated  under  a 
1974  LEAA  discretionary  grant  for  the  CHSB  and  the  Security 
and  Privacy  Council  for  the  staff  needed  to  perform  these 
basic  regulatory  functions.   The  1976  LEAA  funds  will 
support  the  CHSB's  Counsel,  its  principal  staff  position,  a 
security  and  privacy  counsel,  plus  a  legal  intern  and  a 
senior  clerk/secretary. 
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PROGRAM  76-23:   EVALUATIVE  RESEARCH 


COMMITTEE  STRATEGY: 

The  Committee  feels  that  evaluation  is  an  essential 
part  of  its  overall  grant  program.   Relatively  few  of  the 
projects  receiving  Committee  support  each  year  are  per- 
manent improvements  in  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
their  own  right.   The  Committee's  block  grant  allocation 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  all  expenditures  for  criminal 
justice  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  most  Committee  projects 
are  necessarily  demonstration  projects:   they  will  have 
no  permanent  impact  unless  they  receive  continued  support 
in  future  years  and/or  are  replicated  throughout  the  state. 
The  money  for  long-term  continuation  and  statewide 
implementation  of  Committee  projects  must  in  most  cases 
come  from  state  and  local  sources. 

In  making  its  year-to-year  funding  decisions  on 
demonstration  projects,  the  Committee  must  necessarily  use 
preliminary  or  informal  information  on  program  achievements 
and  impact.   This  information  is  supplied  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  quarterly  reports,  site  visits  by  program 
specialists  and  grant  managers  from  the  Committee  staff, 
internal  assessments  prepared  by  selected  projects,  and 
formal  reviews  of  current  performance  by  members  of  the 
Committee's  new  monitoring  staff.   However,  the  information 
collected  by  the  Committee's  regular  monitoring  procedures 
relates  primarily  to  current  and  past  project  activities, 
indicating  whether  or  not  projects  are  being  implemented 
as  described  in  their  applications  and  intended  by  the 
Committee. 

Before  city  councils  or  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
can  commit  long-term  budgetary  support  to  a  Committee- 
supported  project,  they  must  have  systematic  and  detailed 
data  which  demonstrate  program  effectiveness  —  in  reducing 
recidivism,  in  preventing  crime,  in  speeding  caseflow,  or  in 
improving  the  cost/effectiveness  of  criminal  justice  agencies 
Regular  project  monitoring  is  usually  not  sufficient  to 
document  program  effectiveness;  this  requires  the  planned 
collection  of  data  using  formal  research  methodology.   Often 
background  information  must  be  developed  to  document  the 
situation  before  the  project  was  implemented,  and  frequently 
random  sampling  is  needed  to  allow  the  use  of  statistical 
inference  techniques. 

The  Committee's  evaluative  research  program  each  year 
supports  a  group  of  research  studies  to  investigate  in-depth 
selected  Committee  programs  which  involve  major  advances  in 
policy  or  practice.   During  1976  the  Committee's  evaluative 
research  efforts  will  concentrate  primarily  on  a  limited 
number  of  large  studies,  each  focusing  on  a  cluster  of 
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related  programs  currently  in  progress  or  recently  com- 
pleted.  The  programs  to  be  evaluated  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  three  criteria: 

(1)  Programs  which  represent  a  considerable  monetary 
commitment  over  a  number  of  years; 

(2)  Programs  and  projects  which  represent  a  substantial 
departure  or  innovation  in  criminal  justice  program- 
ming for  the  Commonwealth;  and 

(3)  Programs  and  projects  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
have  reached  a  critical  stage  in  their  development 
and  require  a  considered  and  independent  review  in 
order  to  plan  their  modification  or  further  develop- 
ment. 

Each  study  is  designed  to  answer  a  series  of  specific 
questions  to  provide  the  information  needed  for  long-range 
Committee  policy  decisions  and  for  supporting  requests  for 
including  these  projects  in  state  and  local  budgets. 

LEAA  guidelines  stipulate  that  the  Committee  remain 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  LEAA  programs 
implemented  in  Massachusetts.   However,  the  Committee  seeks 
wherever  possible  to  involve  the  state  and  local  implementing 
agencies  in  all  phases  of  the  evaluation  process,  especially 
in  designing  the  study  and  implementing  its  findings.   The 
Committee's  approach  to  evaluation  concentrates  on  careful 
definition  of  the  scope,  objectives,  and  methodology  of  a 
study  to  ensure  that  the  results  will  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  involved  agencies.   Once  the  design  work  is  completed, 
the  actual  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  study  is 
usually  contracted  to  a  highly  qualified  evaluator,  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  each  evaluation  and  the 
unimpeachability  of  evaluation  findings. 

7 6C- 0  89. 2 310   Committee  on       Committee  Evaluation 

Criminal  Justice   Program  $2  40,000 

This  is  an  overall  allocation  of  funds  to  support  the 
Committee's  evaluation  activities  through  the  end  of  1976. 
This  money  will  support  the  five  major  studies  described 
below.   Since  the  Committee  staff  members  responsible  for 
planning  and  administering  these  studies  are  supported  by 
the  Committee's  own  Part  B  planning  allocation,  all  funds 
will  be  used  for  collection  and  analysis  of  data. 
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1.  The  Committee  Evaluation  Process 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  actual  research  activities 
for  a  given  study,  the  staff  will  develop  a  complete  evaluation 
design  including:   (1)  the  questions  to  be  addressed,  (2)  a 
complete  list  of  all  required  research  activities,  (3)  a 
justification  of  the  evaluation  model  or  methodology  to  be 
used,  and  (4)  a  detailed  work  plan  and  task/event  schedule. 
Each  evaluation  plan  will  receive  a  thorough  outside 
technical  and  administrative  review  prior  to  approval  by 
the  Executive  Director,  and  all  evaluation  designs  will  be 
approved  by  the  Committee's  new  Evaluation  Task  Force 
prior  to  initiation  of  research  activities. 

The  Committee  uses  consultants  to  perform  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  data  collection  and  analysis  required  by  its 
evaluation  studies.   Each  approved  evaluation  design  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  one  or  more  requests  for  proposal,  and  all 
consultants  are  selected  by  a  formal  competitive  bid  process. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  specific  costs 
to  particular  projects  in  advance.   It  is  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  funds  awarded  under  this  component  will  be  ex- 
pended through  contracts  with  non-profit  consultant  and 
university  research  groups. 

2 .  Description  of  19  76  Evaluation  Studies 

The  FY  19  76  funds  allocated  under  this  program  category 
will  support  the  five  studies   described  below.   While  in 
previous  years  the  Committee's  evaluation  program  concen- 
trated on  court  and  rehabilitation  programs,  this  year's 
studies  will  stress  law  enforcement  improvements. 

a.   Greater  Boston  Police  Communications 

The  GBPC  communications  system  is  a  major  component  of 
the  Committee's  effort  to  implement  modernized  police  com- 
munications in  each  of  17  regions  of   the  Commonwealth. 
The  GBPC  region  includes  cities  and  towns  within  Route  128. 
The  approved  system  design  provides  for  upgrading  and 
standardization  of  communications  within  each  of  the  re- 
gion's law  enforcement  agencies  plus  the  implementation 
of  a  regional  overlay  system  allowing  police  in  one  town  to 
communicate  with  all  other  departments  in  the  area. 

By  early  1976,  the  regional  overlay  system  will  be  in 
operation  and  local  modernization  will  be  complete  in  six 
GBPC  cities,  including  several  contiguous  communities. 
This  evaluation  will  measure  the  impact  of  the  new  system 
on  the  incidence  of  crime  in  these  localities  and  the 
operations  of  the  participating  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Appropriate  comparisons  will  be  made  before  and  after  the 
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new  equipment  is  in  use  and  between  similar  contiguous 
groupings  of  communities  which  do  or  do  not  participate  in 
this  first  implementation.   Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  efficacy  of  interagency  communication  and  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  demonstrably  reduce  crime. 

b.  Boston  Police  Computer-Aided  Dispatch  System 

This  study  will  assess  the  operational  impact  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Computer-Aided  Dispatch  System  (CADS) 
in  the  Boston  Police  Department.   Under  CADS  the  dispatching 
function  for  the  entire  department  has  been  centralized  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Headquarters  and 
comprehensive  information  on  the  activities  of  each  district 
will  be  transmitted  daily  and  in  extensive  detail  to  this 
central  computer  facility.   The  study  will  explore  the 
ability  of  the  central  office  to  use  this  information  in 
administrative  directives  to  district  offices  and  in  depart- 
mental orders  so  that  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of  law 
enforcement  operations  and  police  services  are  measurably 
improved.   Issues  that  will  be  considered  will  include: 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  command  has  been  successfully 
consolidated  at  Headquarters; 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  dispatching  system  on  car  availa- 
bility; 

(3)  The  use  of  priorities  for  dispatch  in  allocating  avail- 
able services;  and 

(4)  The  importance  of  response  time  in  terms  of  public 
safety  and  effective  law  enforcement. 

c.  Prosecutorial  Case  Screening 

Under  this  evaluation  the  Committee  will  assess  the 
impact  and  effectiveness  of  three  prosecutorial  intake 
screening  programs  which  are  being  developed  in  Hampden 
County,  at  the  Dorchester  District  Court  in  Suffolk  County, 
and  in  the  Brockton  Juvenile  Session  in  Plymouth  County.   The 
study  will    follow  these  programs  over  the  period  of  one 
year,  documenting  their  activities  in  detail  and  comparing 
their  impact  on  the  arrest/complaint  process  and  court  pro- 
cessing time.   The  performance  of  the  three  demonstration 
courts  will  be  compared  with  that  of  comparable  courts  in 
the  same  districts  that  do  not  have  prosecutorial  intake 
screening.   Among  the  issues  to  be  addressed  will  be: 

(1)   Improvement  of  the  prosecutorial  function  in  the 

courts  especially  in  the  areas  of  case  preparation 
and  speedy  processing; 
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(2)  The  introduction  of  case  management  techniques  that 
will  allow  the  tracking  of  individual  cases,  classifi- 
cation of  cases  according  to  status  and  the  assign- 
ment of  relative  priorities  to  cases; 

(3)  The  emergence  of  clear  prosecutorial  policies;  and 

(4)  The  cost  effectiveness  of  improved  prosecutorial 
practices  in  terms  of  police  overtime  and  court  pro- 
cessing time. 

d.  Boston  Community  Security 

This  study  will  evaluate  the  effect  of  community  se- 
curity programs  and  physical  improvements  undertaken 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  LEAA/HUD  in  four  public 
housing  projects  in  Boston:   Columbia  Point,  Commonwealth, 
Mission  Hill  Main,  and  Mission  Hill  Extension.   Relying 
on  baseline  data  established  in  an  extensive  survey  early 
in  1975,  the  study  will  document  the  accomplishments  of 
the  programs  and  repeat  the  survey  to  measure  the  effect 
of  the  programs  in  reducing  crime.   Final  analysis  will 
compare  the  responses  of  622  households  concerning  victimi- 
zation, behavior,  and  fear  of  crime  before  the  programs 
were  emplemented  with  their  responses  to  the  same  questions 
now  that  the  programs  have  been  operating  for  a  year  or 
more. 

e.  Massachusetts  Police  Institute  (MPI) 

This  evaluation  will  assess  the  permanent  effectiveness 
of  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Institute  to  police  departments  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.   The  study  will  begin  with  a 
telephone  survey  of  the  approximately  120  cities  served  by 
the  program  in  the  last  year.   On  the  basis  of  the  initial 
general  information  developed  through  this  survey,  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  departments  will  be  selected  for  site 
visits.   The  evaluation  will  focus  on  the  following  issues: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  Rules,  Regulations  or  Procedures 
prepared  by  MPI  have  been  adopted  by  various  depart- 
ments; 

(2)  A  review  of  various  records'  systems  that  have  been 
implemented; 

(3)  The  degree  to  which  resource  allocation  techniques 
have  been  successfully  applied  with  MPI's  assistance; 
and 

(4)  Methods  by  which  increases  in  productivity  and  cost 
savings  due  to  these  various  improvements  can  be 
demonstrated. 
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